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. ge few rays of sun that struggled 

through the hop vine that shaded the 
window were scorching; a dozen times had 
Lefy moved little Kiz’s cradle out of the 
way. Not the lightest leaf on the hop vine 
stirred. The heat grew more intense as the 
August afternoon waned. 

Lefy peered out through the hop vine for 
the twentieth time in the last hour; there 
was Ichabod, still hoeing away at the cab- 
bages. A slouching, inefficient figure, long 
and loose-jointed, an irresolute, apologetic 
face, sallow in hue, the feeble chin sparsely 
covered with a colorless beard; that was Icha- 
bod. ‘‘ Kenersons was always humbly, but 
Ichabod was the beat;” that was what 
Crampton Corner people said. And ‘ how 
Lefy Tannant came to have him was past 
findin’ out,” they always added. ‘ Kener- 
sons was Kenersons, the very best way you 
could find ’em, and Ichabod was the shif?- 
lessest of the lot. Seth could beat all nater 
playin’ on the fiddle, if he couldu’t make 
nothin’ of his trade, and Amase invented a 
machine that might have been a success if 
he hadn’t up and died before it was finished, 
and Lucindy come near marryin’ a school- 
master, but Ichabod!——‘ Canaan way’ folks 
the Kenersons were, too; and they hadn’t 
none of ’em any back bone; flopped into the 
poor-house naterally; why, Crampton would 
not have had to have a poor-house if it wa’n’t 
for the folks out Canaan way. Lefy Tannant 
held her head pretty high, too; there wa’n’t 
a handsomer nor a smarter appearin’ girl at 
the Corner than Lefy; the minister himself 
wanted to keep company with her; but she 
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was set on marryin’ Ichabod and nobody 
could stop her. Voor Lefy! she had got her 
comeupance, if she didn’t ask for sympathy 
from nobody.”’ 

A happy look came into Lefy’s face as 
she peered through the hop vines on that hot 
August afternoon; it smoothed her brow and 
softened the hard lines around her mouth, 
and brought a tender light into her black 
eyes, which had often now a cold, defiant 
look. Moved by a sudden impulse she step- 
ped to the door and opened it; a wave of heat 
came pouring in. 

‘‘Ichabod!’? The name trembled on her 
tongue, but she checked herself. ‘‘ I must 
not stop him! It really is too bad in this 
heat, but I don’t dare to stop him! ” 

Never lady looked upon her knight, victo- 
rious in the wars, with greater pride than 
that with which Lefy regarded Ichabod hoe- 
ing cabbages. 

‘¢ Never! | never knew him to work like 
that two days running,”’ she said to herself. 
** Something has come over him; the Lord 
knows whether ’twill last!’’ her face hard- 
ening a little, ‘‘but I’m going to hope. 
There was weeds enough there to discourage 
areal smart man.’”? And Lefy’s face beamed 
still more radiantly upon her hero; she 
would not allow herself to remember that 
the accumulation of weeds was due to that 
characteristic of Ichabod’s which the neigh- 
bors—and she herself sometimes—denomi- 
nated * shif’lessness.”’ 

It required even more heroism for her to 
refrain from calling him from his toil under 
the sun’s angry glare than he was showing 
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among the cabbages; but she closed the door 
and went to the cradle where her two-year- 
old girl, just awakening from sleep, was 
gazing about her, with Ichabod’s wild, pale 
blue eyes. Lefy caught her in her strong 
arms and tossed her up with a joyousness so 
rare that it frightened the child, who pouted 
her lip; familiarity made the sad, stern- 
browed mother whom she had always known 
dearer than this radiant one. 

‘* We shall have a home all our own, Kiz,”’ 
said Lefy, as if the child understood. ‘* My 
girlie shall be like other folks, not sneered 
at because she’s poor, and her father is 
good-for-nothing. Mamma has earned a 
good deal, and now papa is going to earn 


more, and the mortgage will be paid off, and — 


the farm will be our own, and Kiz shall go 
to school, and have pretty clothes, and by 
and by a piano, and be a lady!’’ And an- 
other exultant toss made Kiz’s corn-colored 
locks touch the low ceiling. 

Petty ambitions they might be, pitifully 
weak they might have sounded to a listener, 
but Lefy did not look weak. Her outlook 
upon life had been narrow, and gradually 
her vision had contracted to fit it. The 
Crampton Corner school-teacher who had 
fallen in love with Ichabod Kenerson had 
had far loftier visions. 

The child, reassured, laughed through ber 
tears She was not a joyous child, and she 
had no rosy, dimpled, babyish prettiness. 
She was pale and sallow like Ichabod, and 
his weakness and inefficiency were strangely 
stamped upon her baby face. 

Lefy set her down suddenly and stepped 
into the adjoining bedroom. She drew a 
trunk out from under the bed, a small old- 
fashioned trunk studded with brass nails 
that were blackened with age; her mother’s 
trunk, in which the proud and light-hearted 
young school-mistress had brought all her 
hoarded bits of wedding finery, when she 
came, a bride, ‘‘ over Canaan way.’’ She 
kept a greater treasure in it, now; the little 
hoard of money that she had earned by 
knitting and sewing and braiding rugs, even 
by picking berries and selling them at the 
summer boarding-houses at the Corner; it 
was to help pay for the farm, a sterile little 
place, almost *‘ run out,” as farms ‘ over 
Canaan way ’”’ were apt to be, but to Lefy a 
bit of Paradise because it was home. After 
it was paid for, a little more money would 
bring it into good condition; if the change 
that had come over Ichabod in the last week 
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would only last, Lefy thought—with little 
stirrings of her conscience (she was a member 
of the Methodist church at the Corner)— 
this world would be all the heaven she should 
want. 

She took a key from her bosom, attached 
to a string which she wore around her neck, 
to unlock the trunk. In her hopeful moods 
Lefy always took that money in her hand, 
counted it, gloated over it like a miser; it 
was the solid foundation of her hopes. The 
key turned in the lock with a happy click. 
The next moment she crouched upon the 
floor, covering her face with her hands. 
Not a sound escaped her lips, but her face 
grew white and hard. The money was 
gone! 

‘* The lottery ticket!’ she said, at length, 
with desperate calmness. ‘‘ He took the 
money when I was asleep. That is the 
secret of his energy; he thinks it will soften 
my anger when I findit out! Poor Ichabod! 
he is afraid of me.”’ 

A strange sort of pity mingled with her 
anger—with what little anger she could feel 
with her soul steeped in despair. Even the 
little bit of money that she had put aside to 
buy Kiz a pair of shoes—little Kiz, whose 
tender feet had been so cut yesterday by the 
stubble in the field that they bled. The 
poor mother had a vision of future years in 
which Kiz’s feet would be cut and bleeding 
all along the pathway she would have to go. 
Life with Ichabod was hopeless—hopeless! 

The “ spirits ”’ had told him that acertain 
number, 13966,—Lefy had heard it so often 
that it rang in her ears in the dead watches 
of the night—would draw the prize in a 
great lottery. Ichabod had been a spritua- 
list ever since the Widow Skinner and her 
daughter Euphrasy had discovered that he 
was a remarkable “medium.” Tables 
danced about, and followed his beckoning 
fingers, mysterious knockings were heard all 
over the house. When he went to the 
Widow Skinners and a “ sitting’ was held, 
Ichabod received astonishing ‘* communica- 
tions.”” He was acquiring considerable 
reputation among the spiritualists as a me- 
dium, and people ran to spiritualism over 
Canaan way. They blamed Lefy very much. 
that she would have no “ sittings’ in the 
house, and treated the whole matter with 
angry scorn. She was very often harsh and 
irritable towards Ichabod, of late. The 
Widow Skinner and her daughter — 
sympathized with Ichabod. 
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No good that Lefy could see ever came of 
ichabod’s communications, and she believed, 
with old Uncle Shadrack Pearson, the oracle 
of Crampton Corner, that ‘* ghosts and ap- 
pyritions and spirits of all kinds wa’n’t ac- 
cordin’ to Scripter.””. Although she pro- 
fessed to feel only contempt, she really felt 
a kind.of horror when mysterious knockings 
sounded about her ears, in the dead of the 
night, chairs and tables capered about, and 
a pencil in Ichabod’s fingers covered a 
paper with hieroglyphics, evidently without 
his volition. Lefy could seldom discover 
anything like a word among the hieroglyph- 
ics, but Ichabod and the Skinners deciphered 
them with astonishing glibness. Sometimes 
Lefy felt as if the powers of darkness en- 
compassed her about, and her only comfort 
was in singing stirring Methodist hymns 
that seemed to her to put them to rout. 

Whatever the unseen power might be it 
was making havoc with Ichabod’s nerves; 
his hands were tremulous, and his gait was 
halting and uncertain. He had promised 
Lefy, only a week before, that he would 
give it all up, and even then he had been 
planning to follow the “ spirits’ *’ directions 


and buy the lottery ticket-—number 13966— 


with her hardly-earned savings! Ichabod 
had always been expecting ‘‘a stroke of 
luck.” Lefy continually preached a hard 
theory that luck and work were synonymous; 
the *‘ spirits”? and the Widow Skinner and 
her daughter Euphrasy told him that it came 
by chance, and Ichabod vastly preferred the 
latter theory. 

Lefy arose, and went about with swift, 
determined steps, laying the table for tea. 
She opened her jar of strawberry-preserve, 
which was a great treasure, and even cut 
the loaf of frosted cake which she had been 
saving for the time when Elder Watkin’s, 
the Methodist preacher, should come to tea. 
She put on her whitest and freshest table- 
cloth, and the china that had been her 
mother’s, and she brought from her dairy a 
pat of goldenest butter, stamped with a 
heart, which was by no means intended for 
everyday use. Why she made these extra 
preparations she could hardly have told. A 
vague desire to give some sort of expression 
to the tenderness that underlay her hard de- 
termination may have moved her. She set 
but one plate and one solitary cup and 
saucer upon the table. 

When it was done she hastily collected her 
own wardrobe and Kiz’s—an easy task—and 
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packed them in a valise. Then she looked 
about her for the child; she had slipped out 
at the door, and was toddling and stumbling 
through the cabbages to reach her father. 
She was much fonder of her father than of 
Lefy, and Ichabod—well, he liked to pat and 
caress her, and was seldom weary of having 
her with him, but it did not seem to trouble 
him in the least that she was shoeless and 
hatless. 

Lefy watched her as she struggled bravely X 
through the cabbage wilderness. Ichabod 
dropped his hoe and caught her in his. long 
arms. How like him she was, with her sal- 


low skin and tow-colored hair and her angu- 


lar, unchildish figure! He pressed her 
tightly in his arms, and kissed her again and 
again, and the child wound her arms around 
his neck and cooed delightedly. Lefy turned 
away her face; a wave of feeling swept over 
it—almost as if she relented. But the next 
moment she called the child, sharply. Ich- 
abod set her down, and she went to her 
mother, reluctantly and with a quivering lip. 
Lefy dressed the child, and taking her by 
the hand went out of the house, without a 
backward look. 

She had an aunt living in a small manu- 
facturing city about a dozen miles away who 
wanted her to keep house for her. The 
stage for Merrimac left the Corner at 
six o’clock, and Len Read, the stage-driver, 
might perhaps trust her for her fare. 

There was a turn in the road beyond 
which her home was no longer in sight, 
Lefy had dreaded that turn. She tried to 
steel herself against the weakness of looking 
back. But she must rest; the valise was 
heavy and she had to carry Kiz, who had 
got beyond her first deligot at “ tatin’ a 
yalk,’”” and was weary; she might as well 
rest there, by the stone wall, at the turn, as 
anywhere; it was weak not to be able to look 
back! Ichabod was still hoeing; it was at 
him that she looked. He would turn to- 
wards the house soon. Lefy could see the 
look, inquiring, fearful, appealing which his 
face would wear as he prepared to meet her; 
she had seen it several times in the last 
week, and it had cast a faint chill upon her 
hopes. But she had been cross, and Icha- 
bod hated to have her so; he liked so much 
to have things easy and pleasant! She 
thought—she knew, now, that she had tried 
very hard to think—that his looks meant 
nothing else. Always—always, one must 
have an underlying distrust of Ichabod, 
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He was going towards the house, now. 
Lefy watched the awkward, slouchin’ figure. 

“There was Jim Davitt, handsome, and 
strong, and manly,’’ she said to herself, 
‘*and he loved me better’n Ichabod ever 
could love anybody; and Elder Hamlin, so 
good and pious—’twould have been a sight of 
help to me some ways to have a pious hus- 
band—but I must have Ichabod! Why I 
set my heart on him, or why love is so strong 
in some women that even contempt can’t 
kill it, the Lord that made ’em only knows! 
One hair of Ichabod’s head is more to me 
than all the other men that ever was or ever 
will be, and nothing can ever change it! If 
it wa’n’t for little Kiz—my baby!—if it 
wa’n’t for going wild thinking what’s going 
to become of her I would go back now. I 
couldn’t stand the drawing!” 

home, now, mammy! yalked ’nuff!”’ 
piped little Kiz. ‘‘ Pappy all “lone.” 

** No, no!’ said Lefy, starting resolutely 
onward. ‘‘ Weare going to ride—to a pretty 
city. Kiz shall have a doll! ”’ 

Len Read was good-natured, and not only 
trusted her for her fare, but went out of his 
way to set her down at Aunt Jemima’s door. 


It was ou a bustling thoroughfare of the 
manufaciuring city that Aunt Jemima lived. 
There were shops all about and flaring gas 
lights, and a jostling, laughing crowd of 
mill operatives amusing themselves after 


their day’s work. 
a hideous nightmare. Even Aunt Jemima’s 
cheerful rubicund face seemed something of 
the same aspect, as she welcomed her at the 
door. 

Aunt Jemima had kept a boarding-house 
until the combined influences of a compe- 
tency and tle rheumatism had led her to the 
less arduous labor of letting lodgings. She 
had outlived two matrimonial ventures of 
‘somewhat doubtful happiness, and was now, 
except for the ‘‘tryingness” of ‘ hired 
girls,’ whom she could no longer look after 
as she had been accustomed to, and her 
rheumatism, which she constantly suspected 
of a tendency to “ fly to her heart and carry 
her off,’ she was enjoying life. 

** Land sakes alive, you don’t say so!” 
she exclaimed, with one glance at Lefy’s 
face—although Lefy had said not a word. 
“ Well, I’ve been expectin’ it, and it’s a 
merciful Providence to me! If my rheu- 
matism hain’t flew to my heart it ain’t be- 
cause I hain’t seen my best tea-cups broke 
before my eyes, and laid-to the cat. And 


It seemed to Lefy like. 
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it’s what you’d ought to have done long ago. 
No, I ain’t a goin’ to say anything against 
Ichabod, you never was one that loved to 
talk, and talkin’ don’t mend no broken bones, . 
though some women is terrible prone to it. 
But I know what men be, I have had two 
husbands—desperate good ones they was, as 
men go—and you’ve had Ichabod, that never 
give you a cross word, and we’ll kind of let 
it drop there. You’re more’n welcome, you 
and the baby, and you sha’n’t have’ a hard 
time of it; and if my rheumatism should fly 
to my heart you needn’t worry about bein” 
provided for! ” 

On and on flowed the stream of Aunt 
Jemima’s talk, constantly eddying towards 
the subject of Ichacod’s short-comings, but 
as constantly held back by Lefy’s look. 

So it fowed on for days, while Lefy busied 
herself mechanically about household duties, 
replacing the mendacious breaker of tea- 
cups, and thereby postponing the expected 
flight of Aunt Jemima’s rheumatism, and 
little Kiz dried the tears she had shed for 
home and ‘ pappy” and became ecstatic 
over her new doll. And no word came from 
Ichabod. ‘Over Canaan way,” and at the 
Corner, they discussed the matter vigorously. 
The general conclusion at the corner was 
that it was a ‘‘ wife’s duty to stick to her 
husband.” 

Uncle Shadrack Pearson, whose opinion 
had great weight, remarked to a group whose 
evening recreation was to ‘‘ set in the store,’’ 
‘* The trouble is all owin’ to them crinkles 
in Lefy’s hair! I’ve been a noticin’, for 
more’n forty years, that a kink in the hair 
and a kink in the temper is terrible apt to go 
together! And women folks tempers is ter- 
rible uncertain, at the best—though it ain’t 
very prudent for me to say so, if I be out of 
wives just now.” (Uncle Shadrack had 
buried his fourth.) ‘* Mebbe Ichabod ain’t 
been as energetic as he’d ought to have 
been, but it’s likely he’s been sot on more’n 
folks knows of; and there’s nothin’ more 
apt to make a man have too little spirit than 
for his wife to have too much! ”’ 

Aunt Jemima waylaid Len Read, the 
stage-driver, to discover what they thought 
about it ‘* over Canaan way,’’ and came to 
Lefy looking very sagacious. 

‘* If you’d only told me about them Skin- 
ners I should have known the whole story! ”’ 
she said. ‘I used to live next door to El- 
miry Skinner; I remember when she first 
begun to think it wa’n’t of no account 
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whether she had her washin’ done Monday 
or baked beans Sunday, and I knew she was 
goiv’ down hill! And sure enough, it wa’n’t 
long before there was seeunces, and nothin’ 
but a cold bite in the closet when he come 
home to his dinner, and little Euphrasy dirty 
as she could be and sproutin’ with curl 
papers at the top. She was as handsome as 
a picture when she was a little girl, Eu- 
phrasy was. Is she now?” 

‘*She’s kind of pink and white,’’ said 
Lefy, reluctantly. 

‘*H'm! if you'd told me about them before 
I should have seen jest how it was!” said 
Aunt Jemima. 

‘“*T don’t know what you mean!” said 
Lefy, angrily, her face flaming. 

‘* Len Read says there’s a sight of talk 
over Canaan wav,”’ said Aunt Jemima. 

‘¢ Ichabod is married, and he can’t bear 
Euphrasy Skinner, if that’s what you mean!”’ 
said Lefy. 

** A man ain't such a dretful sight married 
when his wife has gone off and left him and 
he can get divorced from heranytime! But 
_ you’re well rid of him, anyway!” 

But Lefy had left the room, glosing the 
door somewhat emphatically behind ber, and 
for half the night Aunt Jemima heard her 
pacing the floor of her.room. 

After that, although Aunt Jemima sought 
frequent interviews with the stage-driver, 
she made no more revelations to Lefy, until 
one day, when a month had gone by, she 
came home in a state of great excitement:— 

‘It does beat all how the lame and the 
lazy are always provided for, and this is the 
queerest world that I ever saw!”’ she said, 
as if her experience of worlds had been ex- 
tensive and varied. ‘‘ Ichabod has been 
and drawn a prize in a lottery of twenty 
thousand dollars! And as you’re his lawful 
wife you can get your share of it, though of 
course he’ll try his best to keep it away from 
you!”’ 

Lefy put a letter into Aunt Jemima’s 
hand. ‘It came while you were out,” she 
said, quietly. 


** Dear Lefy,’—the letter ran.—‘t The 
spirits was right, though I know you haven’t 
any opinion of them, and number 13966 has 
drawn the prize! It is such a pile of money 
as | never dreamed of having, even when 
my luck come. I wouldn’t ask you to come 
home before, but now 1 do. And you shall 
never suffer from my being poor and slack 
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no more. I haven’t blained you a mite for 
going away, and nobody has heard me say I 
did, but I want you to come home. Seems 
as if 1 couldn't wait to see little Kiz. Your 
loving husband, 

TCHABOD KENERSON.”’ 


‘* Well, now, that’s a good letter, reads 
right off as if a minister had wrote it; Icha- 
bod always was pretty-spoken,” said Aunt 
Jemima. ‘“ And it’s a great thing for you! 
I ain't goin’ to be selfish enough to think 
how hard it is for me to have you go! ”’ 

**T sha’n’t go,”’ said Lefy, quietly. 

‘“* Now, Lefy, ain’t that bein’ too stiff- 
necked ? Twenty thousand dollars is a sight 
of money! Ain’t it your duty to protect him 
from the snares of riches and Euphrasy 
Skinner?” 

‘*] never was one that en much 
about duty,” said Lefy. And then she burst 
out, impetuously, ‘‘ You don’t think, Aunt 
Jemima, that after I deserted him in his 
poverty I would go back and share his 
riches ?”” 

Aunt Jemima regarded her with amaze- 
ment. 

** Lefy, you’ve been kind of sorry some- 
times that you did leave him, hain’t you?” 
she said, in a softened tone. 

“ Sorry ? No! I had to for my baby’s sake 
—but my heart was torn in two!’’ And 
Lefy took refuge in fiight. 

And no answer whatever was sent Icha- 
bod. 

Aunt Jemima spared no pains to keep her- 
self acquainted with Crampton gossip, and 
within a fortnight from the receipt of Icha- 
bod’s letter she brought Lefy the intelli- 
gence that the town was “ all agog about the 
goings on of Ichabod and Euphrasy Skin- 
ner.’’ Ichabod had not got his money yet, 
but everybody was willing to trust a man 
who was going to have so much, and he had 
bought a earriage and span, and took Eu- 
phrasy to drive every day; the Widow Skin- 
ner had a new black silk and Euphrasy had 
diamond ear-rings, and it was reported that 
Ichabod was going to build a fine new house 
at the Corner. It was also reported that he 
was to apply for a divorce, at once. Lefy 
listened and her face flamed, but she said 
not a word, 

She grew pale and worn, now, as she 
never had done in the hated times of poverty 
and trial at home with Ichabod. Aunt Je- 
mima almost forgot her own physical infirm- 
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ities in anxiety about Lefy, and busied 
her brain with ineffectual schemes to induce 
her to return to Ichabod. 

‘** Beats all how a woman like Lefy could 
fall in love with a man like Ichabod Kener- 
son, and stay so!’’ she meditated. ‘The 
Tannants always did have more feelin’ than 
sense, and that’s all there is about it! ”’ 

One day Len Read brought news that 
made Aunt Jemima rejoice that Lefy had 
not gone back. 

“The world hain’t turned topsy turvey 
yet, as I thought it had! ’’ she announced, 
breathlessly, to Lefy. ‘‘ Them that relies 
on spirits and lottery tickets don’t come out 
at the big end of the horn, after all! It’s a 
mistake about the lottery ticket! It was 
number 13996 that drew the prize! Ichabod 
says he read one of the spirits’ figures up- 
side down! It was kind of queer that it 
came so near, but then queer things does 
happen! Ichabod is down with the brain 
fever, and the Widow Skinner and Euphrasy 
have cleared out and left him! ” 

Aunt Jemima’s expostulations were of no 

avail; as fast as Len Read’s horses could be 
induced to go, Lefy and little Kiz were 
carried back to Ichabod. 
_ He did not know them. He was raving of 
figures that he could not read, and trying to 
grasp a rainbow that had just slipped from 
his hold. He had held it in his hand, he 
declared, piteously, to Lefy, although no 
man had ever done such a thing before. 

For weeks Lefy watched and tended him, 
sometimes almost hopelessly; and in the 
meantime the pews came to her that Aunt 
Jemima was dead. Her rheumatism had 
not “ flown to her heart,’’ but an attack of 
pneumonia had suddenly proved fatal. She 
had left a small bequest to Lefy; ‘if she 
had been more sensible the bequest would 
have been larger, but she thought it was 
more than likely she would let that good-for- 
nothing Ichabod Kenerson squander it,” 
that was the message she left. 

Slowly Ichabod came back to conscious 
life; he looked with intelligent, answering 
eyes into Lefy’s face, and he tried to kiss 
little Kiz, who shouted for joy when her 
mother held her up, and tried to clutch at 
his beard. After that his recovery was 
rapid, but he said nothing of bis vanished 
hopes, nothing of the *‘ spirits; ’’ sometimes 
Lefy ventured to hope that all those things 
had gone into lasting oblivion forhim. But 
one day he called her to him with the 


_“Tve had a communication, Lefy! 
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old eager excitement in his face aud said: 
The 
spirits say, ‘ Buy the old Cheney place and 
dig!’ I’ve always thought there might be 
treasures hid around there, because an old 
miser used to live there, you know! ”’ 

Lefy turned away with a groan. Then 
she looked back at the gaunt, white face, it’s 
hollow eyes lighted with childish eagerness. 

* We'll buy it, Ichabod!” she said. ** Aunt 
Jemima’s money is more than enough!” 

‘*The Lord help me! He knows I never 
could be wise!’’ she murmured, as she 
turned away from Ichabod’s transport of 
anticipation. The Cheney place was a farm 
which had been long untenanted and untilled. 
The owners were glad to sell it at a low 
price, and Lefy found, after paying for it, 
that she had still enough money to repair 
the house and stock the farm. 

There was a large wood-lot, and as the 
ground was frozen so that Ichabod could not 
dig for the treasure, Lefy persuaded him to 
cut and haul the wood. He found a yood 
market for it, and to Lefy’s great surprise 
persevered in it all winter and was proud of | 
the money he accumulated. Little Kiz 
could have all the shoes that she wanted to 
dance her toes out of. Ichabod’s tremulous 
limbs were growing firm and steady, and he 
did not mention the spirits. Lefy said to 
herself that she did not dare to hope, but, 
‘leaf by leaf, the rose of youth came back ”’ 
to her. 

When spring was opening she said, play- 
fully, to Ichabod :— 

‘* What the spirits meant was that you 
should dig, and cultivate the land. People 
say this might be made a very profitable 
farm.” 

Ichabod shook his head, but he sat for a 
long time afterwards in deep reflection. 
And as soon as it was possible he began to 
dig and plough and plant with might and 
main. As Uncle Shadrack Pearson re- 
marked, ** It takes a terrible sight of clear 
grit to tackle a run-out farm,” and every- 
body prophesied that Ichabod’s stock of 
‘grit’? would soon run out. But, through 
heat and cold, through wet and dry, Ichabod 
worked on persistently. Some people said it 
was a miracle. And even on that first year 
there were passably good crops. 

It was in the harvesting days that Lefy 
began to feel keenly the goading of a thorn 
which had been only a part of the general 
torment she suffered, and which she had not 
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thought of trying to be rid of. Now that 
she was so near to perfect happiness she 
was impatient to pluck out the thorn. 

She was helping Ichabod to gather apples, 
while little Kiz, perched upon a huge golden 
pumpkin, was pretending to ‘‘ take a yide.” 

‘* Ichabod,” she said, looking suddenly up 
at him, her face rosy not only with the au- 
tumn wind, but with a girlish blush, ‘‘ Icha- 
bod, if you had got the money, and I had not 
come back, would you—should you have 
married Euphrasy Skinner ? 

For an instant Ichabod looked shame- 
faced. 

Then he raised his head, exultingly. 
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You’d have cared, Lefy! you’d have 
cared!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Don’t you see, it’s 
knowin’ that that’s made a man of me? If 
it had been duty or pity that brought you 
back to me, I couldn’t have stood it, any- 
how! I’ve had letters from Euphrasy, beg- 
gin’ me to come to her,’—a dark flush 
burned to the roots of Ichabod’s colorless 
hair;—*‘ if you’d only just pitied me I should 
have gone! A woman has to love a man to 
drag him out of Tophet! ” 

Lefy said ‘‘’sh with a 
happy, tear-wet face; it wouldn’t do for 
Deacon Carter on the other side of the fence 
to hear such strong lauguage. 


T was the noon of a still and sunny day 

of summer when a party of settlers, of 
whom | who write this narrative was one, 
were making their way along the banks of 
the Walkato, in the North Island of New 
Zealand. It so chanced that I had ridden 
forward a little ahead of the wagon and the 
remainder of the party, and, reining my 
horse upon the summit of a ridge of wooded 
ground, looked suddenly upon a strange and 
striking scene. 

The valley sloped on all sides downward 
to a little lake, in steps or terraces of snow- 
white silica, which had been deposited in 
the lapse of ages by the waters of a score or 
more of giant fountains, which at intervals 
along the terraces threw up their sparkling 
waters in the sun. These boiling geysers— 
or as the natives call them, puias—were the 
first in my experience, and the beauty of 
the sight was of a kind which I could never 
have imagined. Vast, yet fairy-like, these 
fountains of the Titans rose in throngs im- 
possible to count, because there number 
every instant varied; even as the eye rested 
upon one, the jet would sink into its crater, 
while in a spot a moment before vacant 
another fountain was to be seen dancing in 
mid air. From the crest of each a cloud of 
white steam floated slowly off on.the still 
air. The steam was white, but the water of 
the spouting columns was of the deepest 
sapphire, which became a pale and yet paler 


‘azure as it cascaded down the terraces and 


flowed into the lake, over whose heated sur- 
face hung a veil of faint blue mist. 
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The caravan came up, with my compan- 
ions. They shared my admiration to the 
full; but, unlike myself, they were conteuted 
with a distant view. We had had a tiring 
march since daybreak, and not a man of 
them volunteered to join me in a climb into 
the valley in order to inspect the puias near 
at hand. On this, however, I had set my 
mind. We were to halt some hours upon 
the spot for rest, and dinner, as well as for 
some slight matters of repair about the 
wagon. Accordingly, when the horses had 
been turned loose to graze, and while our 
native guides were busy splitting wood to 
build a fire, cutting rashers from a side of 
bacon, and bringing out the kettle and the 
gridiron, I started off alone into the valley. 

The distance to the nearest puia was not 
over half a mile; but the descent at first was 
steep and rugged, and I made my way but 
slowly. As soon, however, as I reached the 
highest of the terraces, the nature of the 
ground completely changed. It was now a 
crisp, baked surface, full of cracks and fis- 
sures, from many of which spurted jets of 
steam. I did not know the risk of walking 
heedlessly upon this thin and treacherous 
crust, which is liable at any moment to give 
way beneath the traveler’s foot and to let 
him plunge beyond redemption into some 
horrible abyss. Luckily, however, though I 
stepped without the slightest caution, I 
reached the puia without accident and stood 
beside its spouting fountain. 

The jet, which was about a yard in thick- 
ness and some twenty feet in height, rushed 
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with a tremendous hiss, or rather roaring, 
from its crater on the summit of a slightly 
elevated mound, exactly like a miniature 
volcano, down the sides of which the over- 
flowing water poured in torrents to the lower 
terraces, and thence to the lake. I dipped 
my finger in the water, but withdrew it with 
acry of pain; it was absolutely boiling hot. 
As I chanced to stand to leeward of the 
fountain, the cloud of steam which drifted 
from its summit was above my head and 
kept me in a drizzling shower of rain. I 
felt a lively curiosity to look down into the 
crater, but this, while the jet was spouting, 
was of course impossible. There was, how- 
ever, not a hundred yards away, another 
puia, which had been playing as I descended, 
but had now sunk underground. To this, 
accordingly, I turned my steps, and, ascend- 
ing its low mound, looked down into the 
empty crater. 

The outside of the mound was compara- 
tively rugged, but the interior was as smooth 
as polished marble and as white as snow—as 
snow on which the setting sun has cast a 
rosy lustre of the most ethereal tinge. I 
have seen the inside of sea-shell look exactly 
like it, but nothing else that I can think of. 
In form the crater was a funnel of some 
twenty-five yards diameter, with sides which 
sloped abruptly to the centre, where the 
shaft, which measured about five feet across, 
descended like a well. 

So far my observation led me. Then, 
with the most startling suddenness, my in- 
spection was cut short. 

The margin of the crater where I stood 
was formed of overhanging juts of silica, as 
brittle as glass. Alas! I did not know it, 
and I took no heed. Stooping forward to 
look down into the funnel, I threw all my 
weight with suddenness upon one foot; the 
jut on which it rested broke off short, and 
my foot descended on the slippery surface of 
the crater. I staggered—struggled to regain 
my balance—but in vain. The very effort, 
like a reeling skater’s, completed my disaster. 
I swung half round, and fell full length up- 
on the side of the incline. 

For a second or two I remained stationary. 
Then I felt that I was sliding—slowly but 
surely sliding—down the shelving funnel to- 
ward the mouth of the abyss. 

With a cry of terror, I threw out my arms 
in a convulsive search of something to ar- 
rest my progress; but the projections of the 
margin were already out vf reach, and my 
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fingers only slipped on the polished walls of 
the declivity, which grew steeper and steep- 
er as they approached the chasm, which 
now, like a monstrous jaw, seemed gaping 
to receive me. A moment more, and with 
the horrible intestinal sense of falling from 
a height I dropped like a plummet into the 
darkness of the gulf. 

For one instant, in extremity of horror, I 
felt that I was lost; the next, I was aware 
that something unexpected had occurred. I 
was no longer falling. What had happened? 

As a rule, a geyser shaft is as perpendict- 
lar as a coal pit’s, but sometimes, by mere 
chance, the shaft deflects and forms an angle 
at no great distance from the surface; and 
such was the case here. For twelve or fif- 
teen feet the shaft descended vertically, then 
ended on a slightly shelving floor or rock from 
the edge of which a larger funnel, black and 
steep, sank down into the very bowels of the 
earth. This ledge, or landing place, received 
me as I fell; and thus, by the merest freak 
of fortune, it happened that, though bruised 
and shaken, I escaped the fate, which other- 
wise I must have met, of being dashed to 
pieces on the spot. 

I felt a movement of relief—of joy. Yet 
had I cause for exultation? I gathered 
myself up and looked about me. 

There, above me, was the opening of the 
shaft, beneath a circle of clear sky, in which, 
to my surprise, a star was shining, though 
the time was noon. My wonder was, how- 
ever, only momentary; the effect, I knew, 
arose from looking upon the tunnel of the 
shaft, as, in the broadest sunshine, the moon 
and stars are visible from the bottom of the 
well. A more momentous observation seized. 
my notice; the interior of the shaft, wet, 
slippery and shining, presented neither cre- 
vice nor projection. Even as I looked I 
realized the horror of the fate before me. 
Escape was impossible—I was the captive 
of the geyser! Beside the rocky ledge on 
which I stood—a space about a yard in width 
—I could perceive, as my sight became ac- 
customed to the feeble gleam which fell into 
the chasm, the awful throat of the abyss, 
descending, Avernus-like, for all I knew, 
into the very gulfs of fire. From the gorge 
a faint steam rose like mist, and in the utter 
stillness I could hear, far down, the sound 
of gurgitating waters. In a little while— 
how long I could not tell—the moment of 
eruption would return and flood the chasm. 
I should be drowned—drowned like a trapped. 
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rat; no, horror!—drowning is not an instant 
death, and the abyss would have become a 
bubbling cauldron. I should be boiled alive! 

As the horror of this thought broke on 
me, my veins ran chill within me, and I 
shook from head to foot as if with ague. 
Sick and dizzy, for many minutes I remained, 
like a man paralyzed, incapable of thought 
or motion, yet conscious—conscious even to 
the keenest torture—of the flight of every 
moment. An expectation—a suspense un- 
utterable—strained every nerve to agony. 
The instants numbered by my fevered pulses 
seemed to fall upon my heart like drops of 
melted lead. My ears were strained to catch 
the far, faint sound of the abysmal waters— 
a sound which might be changed at any in- 
stant to the roar which would anticipate my 
doom. 

At last, with the spasmodic effort of a 
dreamer starting from the clutches of a 
nightmare, I roused my mind into exertion. 
Was I doomed—inevitably doomed—was 
there no possible escape before me? I 
turned my eyes again upon the shaft. 

It was, as I have said, about five feet in 
width. A little narrower and I might have 
a chance of freedom; by setting my back 
against one wall of the ascent and my hands 
and knees against the opposite, I might 
gradually have worked my body upward, as a 
chimney sweeper’s boy goes up astack. As 
it was, however, the attempt wasidle. Un- 
able to employ my knees in climbing, I could 
not raise myself a foot above the ledge. 

Then another gleam of hope shot through 
my mind. Could I cut notches in the walls, 
and so ascend, as by a ladder? I pulled out 
my hunting knife and prepared to try its 
point upon the surface. Then I stood hesi- 
tating, knife in hand, afraid to make the 
trial and find my last hope taken from me. 
Yet the surface, though so polished, might 
quite possibly turn out friable and earthy. 
At last I struck the point against it. A 
shudder ran through every fibre of my frame; 
it was as hard as adamant—the steel blade 
barcly scratched it. Inu a passion of despair 
I struck with all my force against the flinty 
wall. The blade snapped short and fell with 
a ringing noise into the depths of the abyss, 
where I heard it strike from side to side as it 
descended. At last, as if it reached some 
vast, unfathomable space, the sound ceased 
suddenly, and I heard no more. 

Up to this moment I had forborne to ery 
for help; at heart I knew too well that it 
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was useless. The camp was half a mile 
away, and my loudest outcry, muffled by the 
chasm, would be inaudible at fifty yards from 
the shaft’s mouth. Yet at that moment, in 
the agony of desperation, I raised my voice 
and uttered a long and piercing cry. But 
when shall I forget what followed? The 
sound had scarcely left my lips when it was 
answered by a voice within the gulf—by a 
cry, beginning low and quick, but swelling 
rapidly into a wild, reverberating peal or 
shriek, which stopped the very beating of 
my heart; a shriek so utterly appalling and 
unearthly that it seemed as if all the demons 
of the pit had burst at once into a scream of 
mocking laughter. Again, and yet again, 
the sound reverberated in unimaginable 
echoes, through I knew not what abysmal 
caves and hollows of the world. Shaken as 
I was in every nerve, I could no longer rea- 
son; otherwise I must have told myself that 
the wry could only be a repetition of my own. 
No living monster’s voice from the abyss 
could have appeared to me more real or 
more terrific. Scarcely knowing what I did, 
I flung myse!f upon my narrow platform and 
stopped my ears to shut away the sound. 

When at last I ventured to unclose them 
the awful pea! had faded into silence, and 
no sound was to be distinguished except the 
faint, continual noise of gurgitating water 
which had not ceased to issue from the 
depths of the abyss. To this sound I now 
lay listening in a kind of frightful fascination 
for some minutes—five or ten. Then, even 
as I listened to the sound, I heard, with 
freezing blood, a change of character take 
place within it—a change into a long, low, 
booming murmur, dreadful as a lion’s growl. 
It was the wakening voice of the eruption! 
At last my hour was come. 

Rigid with horror, I threw myself against 
the wall, and with starting eyes and panting 
breath, awaited the volley of the boiling 
stream. I heard the sound increase into a 
thunder—a fierce expansion shook the very ~ 
rock—there came a blast, a shriek from the 
abyss—I felt a shock that stunned me—and 
the tremendous spout of water shot me from 
the gulf and hurled me fifty feet into the air. 

Strange that I had never thought of this! 
that I had never taken into calculation the 
gigantic power of such a jet! How incredi- 
bly absurd it now appeared that I should 
fancy that a current of such force would 
leave me in the hollow. Nor was I fated to 
be boiled alive; the water, though its heat. 
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was only just endurable, was by no means 


‘boiling hot. Had I been aware before that 


this occasionally happened, my bitterest de- 
spair would have retained a spark of hope. 

But was my dangeratanend? Far other- 
wise; the most extraordinary part of it—the 
part for which I have considered that it 
ought to be recorded as the sole experience 
of its kind—is now to be related. But how 
shall I describe it? how shall I recount the 
strangest, the most wildly, singu!ar adven- 
ture that ever mortal man escaped to tell 
of? I must take an illustration. 

Every one has seen a ball or a cork figure 
kept dancing on tke summit of a garden 
fountain. Now let there be imagined a stu- 
pendous jet, five feet in thickness and fifty 
feet in height, tossing about, in place of the 
cork ball, a living man! Such was now my 
situation. There was the Brobdignagian 
fountain dancing in the sunlight, and there 
was I, the veriest pigmy, tossed like a pup- 
pet on its colossal crest. What mortal ever 
found himself in a position so grotesque and 
yet so terrible? 

The motion of a body suspended on a jet 
of water depends, for the most part, on its 
shape and weight. If too heavy, it falls in- 
stantly; if too light, the fountain casts it off 
like spray. In form, a sphere is the most 
easily supported, but the capricious stream 
occasionally seems to take a fancy for an- 
other figure, so that the most irregular of 
bodies may sometimes be seen dancing long 
and wildly; and thus it must have been with 
me. My weight must have exactly suited 
the gigantic jet; it neither threw me off nor 
let me fall. At first, for several seconds, it 
kept me spinning dizzily upon its very sum- 
mit; then, as I chanced to come erect, a 
position which afforded less resistance, I 
sank suddenly a dozen feet within the body 
of the jet—only the next instant to be cast 
aloft again, tossed, whirled and shaken at 
the will of the capricious waters. Of my 
sensations while this lasted it would be in 
vain to speak, for I felt nothing with dis- 
tinctness. The dizzy height—the strange 
resistance of the liquid column—the fiery 
sting of the heated water—the deafening 
roar of the cascade in falling—the dazzling 
iridescence of the sunlit steam and spray— 


the strangling sense of breathing air and 
water—I was conscious of them all, but 
vaguely, as the phantasmagoria of a dream. 
My brain reeled, and 1 grew sick and dizzy; 
for some seconds I believe that my senses 
must have failed me—— 

Very suddenly, with an upward spirt, as 
if weary of its plaything, the fountain 
seemed to fling me from its summit clear 
out into the air. 

The height was fifty teet; I fell revolving 
like a wheel. Had the fountain cast me off 
at the first instant I must infallibly have 
been dashed to pieces on the margin of the 
shaft. But the crater had had time to fill © 
with water, which *at the point at which I 


‘fell was now at least ten feet indepth. Into 


this I came down, luckily, feet first, with a 
force which drove me violently against the 
bottom. But the water broke my fall. Faint, 
gasping, but uninjured, I rose to the sur- 
face, and exerted my remaining rr, to 
strike out for the brink. 

But even yet my danger was not over; in- 
deed, as it happened, I was only just in 
time. Even as I was about to seize the 
nearest rough projection of the margin, the- 
fountain fell; a moment sooner, and nothing 
could have prevented me from being sucked 
into the chasm with the rush of water. .I 
felt the current seize and drag me backward. 
With a convulsive effort I put forth all my 
energy to reach the peak; my fingers touched 
it—clatched it; I drew myself up high and 
dry, and falling at full length upon the 
brink, I lay there for a long time without 
sense or motion. 

When at last I rose I was still giddy, weak 
and shaking. It was with the tottering 
steps of an old man that I set out to make 
my toilsome way to the encampment, there 
to relate the strangest tale of peril that ever 
struck the listeners with amazement. As I 
reached the ridge above the valley, I turned 
and looked once more behind me. The puia 
was still underground, but even as I looked 
I saw it burst again from the abyss and up- 
lift its glittering crest against the sun. It 
was, as when I saw it first, a thing of beauty. 
But now I saw it with an altered eye, which 
made its beauty terrible. 
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A STRANGE COMPACT. 


BY CHRISTOPHER SMITH. 


T was a dreary night in the winter of 
17—. Outside a heavy fog filled the 
narrow, unsavory strects of the metropolis, 
and the lungs and eyes of such unfortunates 
as chanced to be abroad. It even invaded 
the small wooden sanctums of the night- 
watchmen, interfering with slumbers to 
which the inmates were both by age and 
office entitled. Across the river, in the 
dingy, ill-paved lanes of the borough, the 
fog seemed at its worst, a light, warmish 
haze being the only indication of the pres- 
ence of those shops which small, ill-clad 
urchins with the most unmistakable inten- 
tions persistently hovered around. 

‘‘ A sweet night for footpads,”’ muttered 
young Dr. Mostyn, as he disengaged him- 
self from a chance rencontre with a post and 
felt his way along by tapping with his stout 
stick at the house-walls, a proceeding by 
which he had already damaged the legs of 
three of his suffering fellow-creatures, and 
poked a large hole in the kitchen window of 
a fourth. 


And now,” he continued, talk- 
ing to himself for the sake of company, 


‘for home and supper and a fire. Ah, and 
a patient or two, perhaps. Who knows?” 

At this cheering prospect his spirits rose, 
and he banged mightily at the wall with his 
stick in consequence, until at length, com- 
ing to a small street on his right, he turned 
smartly down, and having made sure of his 
own door, knocked briskly at it. 

‘*Who’s there?” cried a shrill female 
voice in response. 

‘It’s I, Bet,’ said her master. 
the door, my good girl.” 

‘Not if I know it,’? was the cheering 
reply. ‘* You take yourself off, young man, 
whoever you are. There’s two bulldogs, 
and three men with loaded guns standing 
by me, to say nothing ”»—— 

‘* Open the door, Bet! ’’ roared her master 
through the keyhole. ‘‘Don’t you know me?” 

‘Is if nine o’clock or is it eleven?” pro- 
pounded the damsel. ‘Because if it’s 
eleven o’clock my eyes deceive me, and if 
it’s pine o’clock your voice deceives me; for 
the doctor said he’d be home at eleven and 
not before, and considering the fog I should 
say a good deal after.” 


Open 


‘Open the door!” said the surgeon, 
sharply. ‘I’m back already because my 
patient’s dead. Come; open at once!” 

There was a creaking and shooting of bolts 
as he finished speaking, and the door being 
cautiously opened discovered an angular 
woman of some five-and-thirty years, whose 
nervous face cleared directly she saw her 
master. 

‘* 1’m asking your pardon for keeping you 
so long, sir,” said she, ‘“‘but one never 
knows who’s who, and judging by the noises 
and runnings, there’s been rare doings 
round the corner to-night.”’ 

‘** Anybody been in, Bet?” asked the sur- 
geon, as ten minutes later he sat down toa 
carefully grilled chop. 

‘*¢* Not a soul,”’ replied his handmaiden. 

‘* And a nice person you would be to oper 
the door if an accident had arrived.” 

‘Oh, I should have opened it at once,” 
said Bet, with decision. ‘‘ Directly they used 


- the word ‘ accident’ I should have opened it 


and chanced it.”’ 

Her master, smiling at her devotion, drew 
his chair to the fire, and having carefully 
filled a long clay-pipe, fell to smoking with 
an air of great enjoyment and content. 
Then, thinking it extremely unlikely that 
he would be disturbed at that late hour, he 
dismissed his retainer to her quarters in a 
neighboring house; and being left to him- 
self, he fell into a brown study. 

It might have been the fog, or it might 
have been the unexpected death of his pa- 
tient; whatever the cause, his thoughts took 
a very gloomy direetion indeed, and he 
shook his head despondingly as he thought 
of his future prospects. His mood was not 
made more cheerful by the room, which was 
large and dark, and paneled with oak, and 
ornamented with oil portraits of dead and 


“gone worthies, with whom he claimed some 


kinship more or less remote, who seemed to 
stare at him to-night in a particularly ghostly, 
not to say wooden, manner. Besides all 
this, he was in love; and he had no sooner 
built a magnificent castle—in the air—and 
placed her in it, than an anything but airy 
landlord called for the rent, and the dream 
was spoiled. 
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He had been sitting for some time, nurs- 
ing his woes, and sipping a glass of hot cog- 
nac which he had prepared, when he was 
disturbed by a loud, imperative knocking at 
the front door, whereat he snatched up one 
of the guttering candles and marched down 
the narrow stairs to open it. The feeble 
light of the candle, when he had done so, 
showed him a tall, strongly built man of 
middle age, whose naturally fine proportions 
were increased by the fog, which clung to 
them and exaggerated them. The surgeon 
noted that he was richly clad, and also that 
the embossed hilt of a sword protruded from 
the skirts of his coat, while his face, from 
some powerful emotion, was pale and drawn. 

‘“* Are you the surgeon ? ’’ asked the new- 
comer abruptly. 

At your service,”’ was the reply. ‘*Come 
in.” 

The stranger obeyed, and waiting until 
the surgeon had secured the door, followed 
him up-stairs. 

Examine said he, taking off his 
laced coat and standing pale and erect be- 
fore him. 

‘*Unfasten your shirt,’”’ said the other, 
falling in with his strange humor and com- 
mencing a careful examination. 

‘* Well 2?” inquired the stranger, when he 
had finished. 

‘* Sound as a bell and hard as oak.”’ 

Not likely suddenly suggested 
his visitor. 

I should think that would be the 
last thing to happen to you,” replied the 
puzzled surgeon. ‘‘ Why, what is the mat- 
ter with you? Do you feel ill?” 

‘“*No; I feel hale and strong, capable of 
enjoying life with the best. I’ve never had 
an illness in my life. But for all that I shall 
die at midnight.” 

** Of course,” said the surgeon, somewhat 
provoked at all this mystery, ‘‘ if you are go- 
ing to kill yourself, you can speak with more 
authority as to the time than anybody else.” 

‘*T have no intention of committing sui- 
cide,” was the stern rejoinder. ‘‘ Never- 
theless at midnight my time expires. The 
manner of my death is unknown to me, but 
I shall never see the lifting of this dreadful 
blackness, which on my last night upon 
earth has fitly igeerposed itself between me 
and the heaven 1 have renounced.” 

The surgeon, listening to this strange out- 
burst, turned to the table, and filling a glass 
with brandy, handed it to his extraordinary 
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patient. ‘It will put heart into you,” said 
he. 

**But not soul,’’ said the other; and, 
shuddering, he convulsively drank it at a 
draught; then placing the glass upon the 
table, he drew a purse from his pocket and 
looked at the surgeon. Your fee? ”’ 

‘** Nothing, I know not what your trouble 
is; but I wish much that I could help you.” 

‘**1’m past all help,”’ said the other, sadly, 
moving toward the door; then pausing, as 
the surgeon took up one of the small candles 
to light him down, he said, in irresolute 
tones: ‘‘ As you shall judge, if you care to 
hear.”’ 

‘* By all means,”’ said Mostyn, heartily, 
as, replacing the candle, he poked the fire 
and drew up a chair for his visitor. 

‘‘ Twenty years ago,” said the latter, ac- 
cepting the proffered seat and leaning to- 
ward the surgeon, ‘*‘ my circumstances were 
very different from what they are now. 
Young and strong, I had at the death of my 
parents rejected the bread of dependence 
offered to me by relations, and, full of hope, 
had come to London to make my fortune. 
It proved to be harder work than I had anti- 
cipated; and in a very short while I was re- 
duced to the verge of starvation. One 
dreadful night, of which this is the twentieth 
anniversary, I was half-crazed with poverty 
and despair. For two days | had not tasted 
food, nor did I see the slightest prospect of 
obtaining any. Added to this, I was deeply 
in love, though unhappily the interference 
of those who should have been our best 
friends kept us apart. As I crouched shiv- 
ering in the garret which served me for a 
lodging I think I must have gone a little bit 
mad.’’ He broke off suddenly, as though 
unwilling to continue, and stared gloomily 
at the fire. , 

‘* Well,” said the surgeon, who had been 
listening with much interest. 

‘* Have you ever heard of compacts with 
the Evil One ?’’ demanded the stranger. 

‘‘] have heard of such things,” replied 
the surgeon, on whose spirits the occasion 
and the visitor were beginning to tell. 

made one,” said the other, hoarsely. 
“Crouched by the empty grat¢, which 
mocked me with its cold pars and white 
ashes, my thoughts turned, as though di- 
rected by some unseen power, to all that I 
had heard and read of such compacts. As 
my mind dwelt upon it, the subject lost 
much of its horror, until a gentle rustling in 
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the neighborhood of the fire drove me with 


quaking heart to my feet. My fears, how- 


ever, were but momentary, and with fierce 
determination I called upon my unseen visi- 
tor to lend me his awful aid. As Ispoke the 
sounds suddenly ceased, and a voice seemed 
to cry in my ear: ‘* Write, write!”’ I drag- 
ged a small table into the moonlight, which 
struggled through the begrimmed panes of 
the window, and with my own blood and the 
miserable stump of a pen wrote out the 
terms of an agreement with the Prince of 
Darkness, possessed, as I did so, with the 
horrible consciousness of something in the 
room watching me. I vowed that if for 
twenty years he gave me wealth and the 
possession of her whom I loved better than 
my own life, my soul should be the forfeit. 
If the next morning brought change of for- 
tune, I should take it for a sign that he had 
accepted my conditions. I signed it and 
swooned. When I awoke from the sleep in- 
to which the stupor had merged, the sun was 
shining brightly into my foul lodging, and 
below was a messenger who brought me 
news of a large fortune which had fallen to 
me through the death of an uncle. God for- 
bid that my rash vow should have had aught 
to do with it! Since then everything has 
prospered with me. I married the woman I 
loved. We have a large family. I have 
kept my secret to myself. To-night at 
twelve my time expires.” 

** The change in your fortune was a mere 
coincidence,”’ said the surgeon uneasily. 

Another coincidence for vou, then,” 
said his visitor, whose face was now livid. 
“In the morning, when I awoke, the agree- 
ment which I had left on the table had dis- 
appeared.”’ 

Mostyn rose and, taking great care not to 
extinguish the flames, snuffed the candles. 

‘* As 1 supposed my death would be a 
strictly natural one,’ continued the stran- 
ger, ‘‘ I thought I would consult a surgeon, 
in order to see if my heart were sound, or 
whether I was to die, us I have said, ina 
perfectly natural manner, owing to its dis- 
ease. A watchman whom I met directed 
me to your door.” 

** Do you live in the neighborhood ?” 

No, at Westminster,’ was the reply. 
‘* But having put all my affairs in order and 
wishing my dear ones should not be wit- 
nesses of my death, 1 have been roaming 
about the streets to meet it there.” 

Alone?” queried the wondering surgeon. 


[—hope so,”’ said the other, shuddering. 

‘* Be guided by me,” said the surgeon 
earnestly. ‘* Return to your home and for- ° 
get all about this mysterious compact you 
have made.” 

His companion shook his head and turned 
to the door. 

** Are you going to roam about in the fog 
again ?”’ asked Mostyn. 

** Unless you let me stay here,” said the 
other, glancing at him wistfully. ‘+ You are 
not nervous? You do not think 1 shall 
die?” 

‘** You will die of fright if you die at all,” 
said the surgeon sturdily. ‘ But stay, and 
welcome, if you will.’”? And to avoid the 
thanks of his guest he poked the fire until 
the resulting blaze almust caused the candles 
to snuff themselves out with envy. 

For some time they sat silent. The streets 
were now entirely deserted, and no sound 
save the flickering of the fire disturbed the 
silence of the room. Then the surgeon 
arose and, upon hospitable thoughts intent, 
busied himself with the little spirit-case 
which stood on the sideboard; and after 
sundry most musical gurglings from the 
bottle as it confided its contents to the 
glasses, appeared in his place again with two 
steaming potations and asugar-bowl. ‘‘ Cog- 
nac,”’ said he, ‘* with all its fiery nature sub- 
dued, now in its tranquil old age.” 

‘* Thanks,” said his visitor, taking the 
proffered glass. ‘‘ The last toast I shall 
drink: Long life to you.” He tossed off 
the contents, and again lapsed into silence, 
while the surgeon slowly smoked his long 
pipe, removing it at intervals in favor of the 
spirit he had so highly commended. 

Half an hour passed, and a neighboring 
church clock slowly boomed the hour of 
eleven. One hour more. The surgeon, 
glancing at his companion to see what effect 
the sound had upon him, saw that his eyes 
were closed and that he breathed heavily. 
Rising cautiously to his feet, he felt the 
pulse of the strong sinewy wrist which hung 
over the side of the chair, and then, return- 
ing to his seat, sat closely regarding him, 
not without casting certain uneasy glances 
into the dark corners of the room. His pipe 
went out; the fire burnt low, and, seen . 
through the haze of fog amd smoke, the 
motionless figure in the chair seemed eud- 
denly to loom large in front of him and then 
to be almost obscured by darkness. S 

For a few seconds it seemed his eyes 
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closed. When he opened them the fire was 
out, and the figure in front of him still sat 
in the chair, though its head had now fallen 
on its breast. Full of a horrible fear, he 
glanced hurriedly at the clock and saw that 
it was just upon the stroke of four, then he 
sprang to the side of his guest and seized 
the wrist nearest to him. As he did so, he 
started back with a wild cry of horror, for 
some slippery thing, darting swiftly between 
his feet, vanished in the gloom of a neigh- 
boring corner. 

Ere he could recover himself, the man in 
front of him stirred uneasily, and rising un- 
steadily to his feet, gazed stupidly at him. 
‘¢ What’s the matter?” he asked at length 
in dazed tones. 

‘* Matter?” shouted the still trembling 
surgeon. ‘‘ Why, it’s four hours past mid- 
night, and you are alive and well.’’ 

With a violent start, as he remembered 
his position, the stranger glanced at the 
mantel-shelf. ‘* Four o’clock!’’ said he— 
‘* Four o’clock! Thank God, there was no 
compact!’’ Then another fear possessed 
him: ‘Is it—is the clock right?” 

** To the minute,” said the surgeon, stand- 
ing gravely by with averted head, as his 
visitor, heedless of his presence, fell upon 
his knees and buried his face in his hands. 

As he rose to his feet the old church clock 
slowly struck the hour of four, appearing to 
both the listeners to do so with an emphasis 
as unusual as it was welcome. At the last 
stroke sounded the stranger, who could even 
now hardly realize his position, threw up 
the window and extended his head. The 
fog had disappeared, the air was crisp and 
clear, and the distant rumbling of the early 
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market-carts betokened the beginning of 
another day. 

‘* How came I to sleep?” he inquired, 
closing the window and turning to the sur- 
geon. 

‘* IT drugged your drink. It was the only 
thing I could to do. You were in such a 
strange state of alarm that you would either 
have died or gone mad if I had not done so.” 

The stranger extended his hand and 
caught the young surgeon’s in a mighty 
grasp. ‘* You ran a fearful risk. Suppose 
that I had died. My death would have been 
atiributed to the drug, and you would have 
been accused of murder.” 

chanced it,” said Mostyn simply. 
‘* There was no time for consideration.” 

has been a strange business,’ said 
the other. ‘‘ What could it have been that. 
was in my garret that night, and what could 
have taken the agreement ? ” 

‘** Rats,” said Mostyn, smiling. ‘‘ One of 
them frightened me terribly just now; but it 
would not have done so if I had not been in 
a very excited eondition—the same state of 
mind perhaps, though in a milder form, that 
you were in on the night you wrote your 
agreement.” , 

‘¢ There were rats in the room, I remem- 
ber,” said the stranger; ‘‘ but I never once 
thought of them. You have saved my rea- 
son, if not my life,’ and he again grasped 
him by the hand. ‘* You shall not find me 
ungrateful.” 

Nor did he; for, aided by his influence, 
the young surgeon rose rapidly to fame and 
fortune, which he shared in the most liberal 
manner with the girl for whom his poverty 
had long kept him waiting. 


WON. 


BY ITHIEL DACRE. 


BEAU?7 .FUL day! Ah, how can I leave 
This cool, breezy Place for the city?” 

** Too bad! but have courage and do not grieve; 
Sorry? Oh, yes—you’ve my pity.” 

The gentle brown eyes would not meet his own; 
Instantly she gazed down the bay, 

Where the foam-crested waves in the sunlight shone 
And the seabirds flashed through the spray. 


“IT cannot speak of my love,” he thought; 
‘It’s plain she cares nothing for me.” 

And “ Is this the end, the end,” she thought, 
Still looking far out toward the sea. 


“ Very bright have been the summer days fled, 
That they were I’m indebted to you. 

We shall meet again, I hope,” he said, 
“* And now I must bid you adieu. 


‘* But give me some token before I go— 
That bud from your glossy brown hair.” 
‘‘ A valuable gift for one to bestow! 
Oh, I’ve broken the stem! do you care?” 
In his own he clasped her little hand, 
And the white bud fell to the floor. 
Her upturned face he had rightly seanned— 
Could doubt that she loved him no more. 
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CHARLIE RANSOM’S DELUSION. 


A STORY OF THE OIL COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER I. 


T is not the mountain fastnesses of Ne- 
vada or the rocky canons of Colorado, 
nor yet the sweeping plains of Nebraska and 
Dakota, which alone furnish rough-and-ready 
phases of human nature. Far removed 
from the Pacific coast, and within the 
bounds of a State whose easterly limits form 
a portion of the Atlantic shore-line, there is 
yet to be found a peculiarly wild and out-of- 
the-way district known as the Pennsylvania 
Oil Regions, or, locally, by its more familiar 
name of ** The Oil Country.”’ 

True it is that there are few spots along 
the Alleghanies from which a man with a 
fairly serviceable pair of legs might not, up- 
on a day of average length, start out at sun- 
rise and, before sundown, reach some point 
of civilization marked by a railroad station, a 
post-office or at least a public highway. 

In the Oil Country the perpetual and im- 
minent danger from fire and explosions of a 
most fearful and far-reaching character 
deters all those not dependent upon the oil- 
wells for subsistence from settling within its 
limits; while those who find it necessary to 
reside there and delve from day to day, erect 
houses and other dwellings of a cheap and 
temporary character. This latter course is 
pursued fur two reasons. The first, because 
of the inability to effect insurance against 
fire, backed by the unpleasant knowledge 
that at any moment a huge conflagration 
may sweep away all their belongings. The 
second is the ever-present possibility of the 
failure of the wells, which frequently run 
dry with appalling suddenness. Conse- 
quently, Pan Handle City enjoyed no repu- 
tation, either at home or abroad, for elegant 
residences or massive business blocks. And 
the oil which rushed upwards from the score 
of scattered wells that formed the Pan Han- 
dle *‘ field’ caught its first glimpse of the 
face of Mother Earth from no unfavorable 
point of view. 

The Tomhicken Valley was formed by two 
bold spurs of the Alleghanies, the ridges of 
which were for a long distance about ten 
miles apart. Down this Valley, in a south- 
westerly direction, flowed a tributary of the 
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Alleghany River—the Tomhicken Creek, 
navigable, except during the dry season and 
in winter, for very small vessels. During 
the autumn months, after the full rains had 
replenished the stream, the Tombhicken be- 
came very much alive with light craft of 
every conceivable kind, barges, boats, punts, 
rafts, and one or two pigmy steam-tugs— 
conveying the output to the great refineries 
at Pittsburg, Buffalo, and New York. There 
was no railroad yet in the Tomhicken Valley, 
and the oil-producers of Pan Handle City 
were compelled to take every possible ad- 
vantage of the fickle-little river, along four 
miles of whose banks their wells were scat- 
tered. 

For six or seven years the Pan Handle 
** tield ” had ‘ held out,” and, while there is 
nothing reliable about an oil-well, there was 
every apparent prospect that the flow would . 
continue for half-a-dozen more years—or 
longer. There were no “ gushers ”’ at ** the 
City,’ so no one became, with astonishing 
rapidity, immensely rich. On the other 
hand, so long as there was a living to be 
made from the slow but sure yield of the 
dirty, greasy fluid, none of the original set- 
tlers left the valley, and the population re- 
mained steady. 

Gradually, a new idea dawned upon the 
more thoughtful among the toilers for oil at 
Pan Handle City. Some there were among 
those men who had brought with them, when 
oil was first struck’? in the Tomhicken 
Valley, not only young wives, but babiés 
and little toddlers. These during the inter- 
vening years had grown to girlhood and boy- 
hood, and their ranks had been frequently 
replenished by ney arriva}:, so that, while 
the adult population had remained practi- 
eally at a stand-still, a considerable number 
of juveniles now looked to the Pan Handle 
wells for supplies of bread and butter. 
Having recognized the fact that the children 
were increasing in years and in numbers; 
the same thoughtful citizens read in that 
fact an important problem, which, to their 
credit be it said, they at once proceeded to 
solve. 

Hitherto, school-houses and churches had 
been deemed quite as superfluous as gas- 
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lamps or hansom cabs. But on the day 
following an important after-dinner conver- 
sation, held near the derrick of Well No. 4, 
between Tommy van Horn, Captain Peter 
Lamson, and their ‘ pardners,” Pan Handle 
City was stirred from centre to circumfer- 
ence by notices nailed to the derricks of all 
the larger wells. These notices, each of 
which was a counterpart of the others, were 
alleged to have emanated from the scholarly 
pen of ‘¢ Cockney Ted,” a diminutive Eng- 


lishman of doubtful age, who gloried in the | 


fact that he kad graduated, at the tender 
age of twelve, from a worthy institution in 
London known as the Hoxton Ragged 
School. To hear some of his friends in the 
Valley—especially the women, who were 
staunch admirers of ‘‘ Cockney Ted ’’—one 
might have been excused for supposing Ted 
to be a combination ‘of Senior Wrangler, 
First Prizeman and Gold Medallist thrown 
in. 
The important notice read this wise :— 


Rally round the Flagg, boys!—To the Cit- 
ersuns of Pan Handell Citty.—A importint 
meatin to diskuss the Skule Quesching will 
be helt in the burril howse of Wel No. 4 on 
Satterdy nite at Sevin o’clock.—Come Erly! 
Ivveryboddy Come! 


Well No. 4 was one of the largest in the 
Pan Handle “ field,” and its owners, ‘* Cap- 
tain Peter Lamson and Company,’ did such 
a thriving business that they employed 
coopers to make and repair barrels exclu- 
sively for their own trade. For this work 
they had erected a spacious shed, known in 
“‘the City ’’? as No. 4 Barrel House. 

Upon the occasion of the meeting, one 
delightful midsummer evening, the Barrel 
House presented an animated appearance. 
Some thirty or forty men were there gath- 
ered—a number which represented fully 
seventy-five per cent. of the voters of the 
settlement, and exactly one hundred per 
cent. of those who appreciated the advan- 
tages of even the most slender knowledge of 
the ‘three There were no seats pro- 
vided beyond the heavy barrels, which were 
freely utilized by those present, and none of 
the men removed their hats. But the best 
order prevailed, Captain Peter was voted to 
the chair by acclamation, his first official act 
being the appointment of Cockney Ted to 
the post of recretary. Then Tommy van 
Horn, a shrewd Pennsylvania Dutchman, 
briefly and concisely explained the object of 
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the meeting; and the very interesting dis- 
cussion of the subject which followed cul- 
minated, near midnight, in a series of reso- 
lutions which occupied the little Londoner 
all the daylight hours of the following Sab- 
bath in committing to a sheet of very oily 
wrapping-paper. The resolutions were in 
effect to subscribe money for a school and a 
teacher and to appoint 1 managing commit- 
tee. 

The committee lust no time in getting to 
work. The first assessment of two hundred 
dollars was speedily secured; and three 
weeks after the meeting, a neat frame-build- 
ing stood four-square to the winds which 
sometimes swept across the Tombhicken 
Valley. When it was completed, Chairman- 
of-Committee Lamson said to a small knot 
of his confreres and constituents: ‘‘ There 
ain’t no frills nor flounces nor sech truck 
about it, but it ’l1l wear all the better fer thet 
there, and don’t you ferget it! Blame me 
if I don’t think it’s pretty near a‘ dandy; 
there’s a winder and a door on the outside; 
and inside there’s a desk and a cheer fer the 
schoolmarm, and benches fer the kids; and, 
God bless my soul, boys, what could you 
wish for more ? ”’ 

There really was nothing more to wish 
for, except—a teacher, the securing of which 
rather necessary adjunct to a school-house 
was indeed an important, and not unpleas- 
ant, part of the duties of the committee, or 
such of its members as might be detailed to 
make the selection. 

Although there was no official custodian 
of Uncle Sam’s mails at Pan Handle City, 
there was an individual commonly accorded 
the title of Postmaster. This was old Steve 
Smiley, the possessor of a team of sorry- 
looking mules, which he * hitched up ” every 
Monday morning to his buckboard wagon, 
and so wended his way over the North 
Mountain to the post-office at Mesopotamia 
Cross Roads, a village of some importance, 
about eight miles from ‘‘ the City.” Steve 
was a combination of carrier, parcels-deliv- 
erer, and postman, and his business was of 
such a steady and regular character that he 
had actually caused some cards to be printed 
at the office of the Mesopotumia Mirror 
which announced a scale of charzes, ranging 
from twenty-five cents for the transporta- 
tion of a ** trunk, average size,’’ to five cents 
for a letter or any uumber of letters for the 
same addressee. The same cards afforded 
additional information to the effect that pas- 
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sengers by the buckboard—and Steve could 
only by close crowding accommodate two 
beside himself—-would be charged the sum 
of * fifty cents for the round trip.” 

For their letters the Pan Handle people 
were entirely dependent all the year round 
upon Steve Smiley and his mules, because 
their settlement was, for postal purposes, 
officially tributary to the office at Mesopo- 
tamia Cross Roads. For the transaction of 
other business, including purchases of sun- 
dry supplies, the citizens invariably jour- 
neyed down the Tomhicken Creek so long as 
that unreliable stream would furnish water- 
way for the ‘‘ Petroleum Gem,” a pigmy 
steamboat which plied at irregular intervals 
between Oil City, on the Alleghany River, 
and Pan Handle City. 

But early in August, when Messrs. Robin- 
son and Van Horn were detailed by the 
committee of which they were members to 
visit one or two centres of civilization in 
search of a school-teacher, the Tomhicken 
Creek was as dry as some of the old oil-wells, 
and Smiley’s wagon afforded the only means 
of leaving the Valley. So the two men se- 
cured the privilege of jolting their frames 
for a couple of hours by the side of old 
Steve, and at five o’clock in the morning 
started upon the first stage of their journey. 

Captain Peter, who had developed into an 
educational enthusiast, was at Smiley’s sta- 
ble to see his colleagues start. Taking a 
hand of each of them he gave them a piece 
of confidential and farewell advice: ‘*‘ Now 
see here, boys. We’ve got a slick bang-up 
little school-house, what’s a credit to our 
people. What we want is a teacher to 
match the building. We don’t want no old 
fogey, dried up and a-wearing glasses, and 
a-ketching of us all up when we make on- 
grammatical breaks. Nor yet we don’t want 
no stuck-up piece, nor yet we don’t want no 
dowdy female what ain’t got no style about 
her. We want a young woman what’s tol- 
erably good-looking and smart and a lady, 
but one as won’t mind being one of us and 
making herself to home. What we want is 
a happy mejum—that’s the word, happy 
mejum; a schoolmarm as ’ll be a credit to 
the young uns, to the community at large, 
and above all, to the School Committee.” 

With which very fitting farewell ringing 
in their ears the travelers started out. 

At Mesopotamia Cross Roads they em- 
barked upon the regular daily coach for the 
ten-mile ride to Clipper Gap, where they 
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were able to take the railroad train to Brad- 
ford or any other of the larger’ towns in 
Northwestern Pennsylvania. 

Messrs. Van Horn and Robinson had been 
gone from Pan Handle City nearly two 
weeks, and Captain Peter Lamson, whose 
enthusiasm had by no means abated, was 
beginning to grow impatient. Not that he 
was disposed to criticise his absent col- 
leagues, or willing to believe them at all dila- 
tory, but he was very anxious to see the 
school started by the first day of September. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Captain 
Peter, arrayed iu a very much soiled suit of 
rough blue flannel, stood with his hands in 
his pockets eyeing his ‘‘ pardners.” Said 
‘*pardners’’ were repairing the little en- 
gine, and the captain was ‘“‘bossing the ~ 
job;” in other words, as the ‘“‘ pardners”’ 
were well able to mend the engine without 
any ‘‘ bossing,’”’ the captain was simply 
loafing, a method of passing time which by 
no means suited Peter Lamson. 

While the captain watched his compan- 
ions and wished for the speedy resumption 
of pumping operations, a man rode up on 
horseback. The horseman was a stranger at 
Pan Handle City, though not entirely strange 
to Lamson, who had seen him about the 
hotel at Mesopotamia. He seemed to re- 
member the Captain, too, for he shouted: 
A letter for you, Cap!” 

Lamson took the proffered letter, and, 
with much deliberation, turned it over sev- 
eral times before opening the envelope. At 
the end of perhaps ten minutes he had 
deciphered the following communication :— 


‘*FRIEND CAP—We have met with suksess. 
She is very smart and very plesint. We will 
all be home this eavening. I send you this 
word in case you wish to make prepera- 
shuns. T. van Horn sends his riggards, and 
I am rispekfully youre friend 

EDWARD ROBINSON.” 


‘Guess you fellers can get along ’thout 
me ?”’ said the captain to his partners as. he 
prepared to leave Well No. 4. Receiving no 
reply, he moved away, followed by the mes- 
senger, leading the shade of a horse. 

‘* Hitch that there varmint,’’ said Lamson 
to the dweller in Mesopotamia, ‘* and come 
with me to my place. It’s purty nigh din- 
ner-time, and my missis ’ll feed us both.” 

The man was nothing loath to accept the 
invitation, and after fastening the animal toa 
tree-stump, quickly caught up with Lamson. 


‘ 
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‘* Two of Pan Handle boys at your house ?” 
asked Captain Peter with some curtness. 

“Tes.” 

Lady with ’em?” 

Yes.” 

Young ?”’ 

** You bet!” 

*¢ Good-looking ? ” 

Well, should re-mark! 

Look like a school-marm ? 

Naw! ” 

Wear glasses ?”’ 

*¢ Not much!” 

‘“* Well,” said the captain, who began to 
feel both satisfied and curious at one and the 
same time, ‘“‘ well, what is she, and what 
» isn’t she? Here, I guess you can spend a 
dollar when you get back home, can’t you?” 

‘¢Cap,”’ said the man, who was a native 
of the Alleghanies, ‘‘ I don’t niver hev nowt 
to do with wimmin nor females of no kind, 
wheerfor I ain’t no jedge. But I kin tell 
you this yere; she ain’t no slouch, thet’s 
what she ain’t; and she’s a hummer, thet’s 
what she is! ” 

Captain Peter Lamson was a man over 
forty years of age. He was also a married 
man, blessed with a most worthy wife, whom 
he very much admired and esteemed. For 
his wife, however—at least during the years 
he had spent in the Valley—the captain had 
never been known to shave himself on 
any day but Sunday, and he had not worn 
his ‘‘ store-clothes”’ since his last trip to 
Oil City. Yet, when the messenger from 
Mesopotamia had left, after partaking of a 
sumptuous dinner of corned beef and cab- 
bage in Mrs. Lamson’s kitchen, Captain 
Peter carefully manipulated his favorite 
razor, donned a white shirt and his best suit, 
and then walked out to notify the other stay- 
at-home members of the committee of the 
approaching event. 

Of course the captain was chairman of 
the school committee, and naturally deemed 
it eminently right and proper that he should 
welcome the ‘‘school-marm’’ with some 
show of dignity—such, even, as a suit of 
black and a smooth face could lend him. 
Yet the question still arises, would Captain 
Peter have sought to create so favorable an 
impression if the messenger had not reported 
the new teacher to him as “a hummer” 
and ‘* no slouch” ? 

It would have required a powerful stretch 
of the imagination to speak of a street in 
connection with Pan Handle City, for the 
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shanties and small houses were dotted about 
with an utter disregard to anything like de- 
sign. Still there was an excuse for a 
thoroughfare through the settlement—a sort 
of wagon-track, which managed to include 
in its course the principal wells and the 
steamboat landing, and which finally left 
“the City ’’ in a northerly direction to form 
the Mesopotamia road. It was upon this 
substitute for a boulevard that Captain Peter 
promenaded, the while he cast frequent and 
anxious glances in the direction of the North 
Mountain. 


CHAPTER II. 


APTAIN PETER presented a most im- 
posing appearance, for, in addition to 
his full-dress suit, be had, resurrected from 
the bottom of his trunk a plum-colored 
necktie with yellow spots, which he now . 
wore to great advantage. His black velvet 
waist-coat was only fastened by the top but- 
ton—there was some difficulty in persuading 
the lower buttons to pair with the button- 
holes—and his hands were thrust deep into 
the pockets of his trousers, from which im- 
prisonment he only released them when he 
found it necessary to ‘‘pull down” his 
waistcoat or fleck an obstinate particle of 
dust from his coat lapel. If the captain 
could but have secured a silk ‘ stove-pipe”’ 
hat, in place of the very large and very dirty 
“*ten-cent straw ’’ which shielded his brow 
from the afternoon sun, his outfit would have 
been beyond criticism. 

About four o’clock the captain was joined 
by his coadjutors, John Reed and Joe Klip, 
and together they sallied forth along the road 
by which the school-mistress and her escort 
must necessarily approach Pan Handle City. 
They had not proceeded very far when a 
cloud of dust, visible about half-way up the 
hillside, apprised the three men of the ap- 
proach of a vehicle drawn by at least two 
horses, and evidently moving at a rapid 
rate. 

‘“*Here she comes!” shouted Captain 
Lamson, withdrawing his hands from his 
pockets to rub them with child-like glee. 

Gus Hartranft’s sociable,’ said Reed. 

**Yes,”? added Joe Klip; ‘‘and I’ll bet 
Gus is a-driving ’em hisself with his sorrel 
team. Lord, but they’re a-humping along 
over thet there road! They’ll be here in— 
let me see—well, I give ’em fifteen minutes 
at the outside! ” 
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The travelers were still nearly three miles 
distant, but Mr. Klip’s prognostications 
proved correct; and sure enough, in less than 
the time allowed, Gus Hartranft, the land- 
lord of the hotel at Mesopotamia, reined in 
his spanking team in response to a signal to 
halt given by Captain Peter. As the sociable 
—a long ungainly sort of a light wagon, cap- 
able of carrying six persons, distributed over 
three seats—slackened up, Cockney Ted 
clambered down. 

‘**Ere we are, capting,”’ said he. We 
couldn’t get here sooner, ’cos Gus wasn’t 
home, and his woman wouldn’t let no one 
else drive us over.”’ 

But Captain Lamson was neither looking 
at his friend Mr. Robinson nor paying any 
heed to that gentleman’s greeting and ex- 
planation. His eyes were riveted upon a 
remarkably fair and prepossessing specimen 
of young womanhood, who without any as- 
sistance, had quickly and gracefully alighted 
from the high wagon to the roadside. 

What Captain Lamson had really expected 
in the school-mistress, not he himself could 
have explained, althuugh he had known full 
well that ‘*a hummer” was something far 
beyond the average in feminine comeliness, 
and had dressed himself accordingly. But, 
as he many times afterwards confessed, he 
had certainly never dreamed of beholding in 
all his life—to say nothing of employing as 
teacher for the Pan Handle City youngsters 
—so much grace of form and quiet yet ex- 
quisite loveliness of feature as he beheld in 
the enchanting young woman who now 
stood before him with extended hand. 

‘Tam quite certain that you are Captain 
Lamson, because I have already heard so 
much about you,” said the lady with a 
smile, which instantly secured each man in 
the little group as her steadfast friend. 
‘* Mr. Robinson evidently does not intend to 
introduce us,’”’ continued she with a mock 
frown, direct at Cockney Ted, ‘‘so we will 
just introduce ourselves.”” Then she made 
a pretty courtesy, and, as if she had been at 
a society lady’s reception, said: ‘‘ How do 
you do, Captain Lamson? I am delighted 
to meet you.” 

Now, for several days Captain Peter had 
been turning over in ‘his mind—and had 
actually rehearsed to Mrs. Lamson— a well- 
rounded speech of official welcome for the 
teacher, But the moment for the delivery 
of the speech having arrived, the captain 
found himself unable to recall a single word. 
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Indeed, when his eyes first rested upon the 
teacher, he was actually dazed toa slight ex- 
tent, and could only see before him a sweet 
face and a shapely form enveloped in a per- 
fect-fitting traveling dress of gray. All he 
did was to doff his hat, rather confusedly; 
but when he heard the cheery, friendly voice 
and felt his hand grasped by that of the 
pretty woman, Captain Peter forgot all about 
the speech and his official dignity as chair- 
man of the school committee, andin his own 
‘every-day good-natured style responded: 
‘¢Thank ye, my dear; thank ye kindly. I’m 
sure we shall all like you more’n a little. I 
hope you'll soon feel to home, Miss—er— 
Miss 

‘Well, well,’ she interposed, ‘‘I did 
make poor work of that introduction, after 
all, didn’t 1? My name is Marie Reese— 
R-e-e-s-e, Reese.” 

‘*Good,”’ said Lamson. 1’ll remember. 
Now, my dear, you'll be tired after your long 
ride; so we’ll all climb into the sociablé and 
ride up to my house, where my missis has 
fixed up a room for you, and where we both 
of us hopes you’ll stay and make it your 
home so long as you find it comfortable and 
convenient.” 

But Miss Reese protested against riding 
any farther. She persuaded Ted and the 
rest of the men to go on in the wagon with 
her baggage, while she walked the half-mile 
with her future host. 

The teacher had evidently taken a liking 
to Captain Peter, for she conversed with him 
quite freely; and by the time they reached 
the house and sat down to a choice supper 
prepared by Peter’s wife, the captain felt 
quite well acquainted with this pleasant ad- 
dition to his household. During the walk he 
learned that Marie Reese was nota destitute 
girl, forced to work for a living; but that she 
preferred to be independent of unhappy sur- 
roundings in a home that had never been 
home to her, and was very glad to break 
away from the humdrum life of the towns 
for the free and informal atmosphere of the 
oil regions and the mountains. She had 
met Mr. Van Horn and his companion at 
Elmira, and had quickly closed with their 
offer of ‘‘two hundred and fifty dollars and 
board”? for the school term of eight months 
at Pan Handle City. 

The favorable impression created by Marie 
Reese upon Captain Peter Lamson and his 
colleagues was reproduced several times 
during the next few days upon others of the 
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Pan Handle citizens; and before the day for 

opening school, the new ‘‘ schoolmarm ”’ had 
become, without any exception, the most 
popular person in the Upper Tomhicken 
Valley. Marie Reese was quite young—not 
yet twenty-three—but she was possessed of 
more than mere ‘* book-learning.’’ She dis- 
played much excellent judgment and good 
common-sense in many ways, and proved 
herself to be in a measure a careful student 
of human nature. Adding to all these qual- 
ifications her personal charms and a cheery 
disposition that was magnetic, the school 
committee might have scoured the world 
over and would never have discovered a 
more suitable teacher for the very ignorant 
and decidely erratic youngsters who formed 
the school population of Pan Handle City. 

On the first day of September, Captain 
Lamson experienced the keen satisfaction of 
escorting Miss Reese to her desk in the 
little school-house, and in a very neat speech 
introduced the teacher to the two score of 
children who filled the narrow benches. The 
pupils were of both sexes, and of all ages 
from three to thirteen or fourteen; but all 
alike were ignorant of the first rudiments of 
schooling. There the resemblance ended. 
Some were smart and some witty; while 
others were slow, stupid, and dull; a few 
were polite—eager to please and willing to 
learn; but many were rude and stubborn. 
Yet Marie Reese, fully intent upon doing 
thoroughly and to a finish the work which she 
had undertaken, discovered a “soft spot” 
in their young hearts, and in time found for 
all of them a common plane upon which 
teachers and scholars could meet and under- 
stand each other. Thus, from the very out- 
set the school at Pan Handle City was a 
complete success; and not a man who had 
attended the meeting at the Barrel House of 
Well No. 4 regretted having pledged his 
name for the school-house assessment. 

But when winter arrived, a new phase of 
the school question presented itself in the 
large number of applications for admission 
received by the committee from some of the 
elder boys and young men of the settlement. 

The oil regions of Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania are usually visited by long and severe 
winters, which render it impossible to carry 
on active operations, either in connection 
with the oil industry or upon the scrubby 
farms, to as large an extent as during the 
summer months. This state of affairs throws 
a large number of “‘ helpers ”’ out of employ- 
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ment; and at Pan Handle City these unfort- 
unates, imbued with a laudable ambition 
to improve the days of enforced idleness, 
ardently desired to become pupils at the little 
school-house. It is more than probable that 
the novelty of a school and the popularity of 
the ‘‘schoolmarm”’ greatly enhanced the 
ardor of this longing to study blackboard 
lessons; but be that as it may, Captain Peter 
was subjected to a dozen or more personal 
interviews from candidates for seats on the 
narrow benches. 

Captain Peter was not greatly in favor of 
admitting these ‘‘ big louts,’? as he termed 
them. ‘‘ The schvol-house was intended for 
the children,” he argued; ‘‘ and while there 
is no denying of it that some of these long- 
legged, shock-headed fellers is no more’n 
overgrown kids, I don’t believe in turning a 
lot of awk’ard boys, as big as I am, loose 
among the little uns. Besides, that teacher 
of ours is a sight too good and too kind ‘to be 
bothered with a lot of thick-skulled chumps. 
No, I don’t like the notion.”’ 

But when the committee talked it all over 
with Miss Reese, they found her very will- 
ing to make the exyeriment. ‘ By all means 
let them come, Captain Lamson,” she said. 
‘¢ Give them a permit to attend school in the 
afternoon. I can dismiss the little ones 
about half-past three, and then I ean devote 
an hour or so exclusively to the young men. 
I think I can manage them; and if they be- 
come obstreperous, I will call upon you for 
assistance. But I have great faith in my 
own capabilities with big boys as well as 
with little ones, and I should rather like to 
give them.a trial.’ 

So that phase of the problem was solved. 

Among the “ institutions ” of Pan Handle 
City was “The Doll.” In America it is 
absolutely impossible for any one with any 
individuality or peculiarity of dress, man- 
ners, or appearance to evade the honor (or 
otherwise) of a nickname. When, there- 
fore, Charlie Ransom--chief officer, steward, 
wheelsman, and supercargo of the Petroleum 
Gem—made his first appearance at ‘the 
City ’’ he had evoked the exclamation ‘“‘Ain’t 
he a doll!’ from a score of admiring onlook- 
ers. The term, frequently used sarcastically, 
was in that particular instance a tribute of 
genuine admiration for the strapping yellow 
fellow with his finely-moulded limbs, his 
open ruddy face, his curly flaxen hair, and 
above all, for the unimpeachable ‘ rig-out ” 
in which he walked from his eubby-hole 
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aboard the Gem to the landing at ‘the 
City.” 

The reader need not imagine that Mr. 
Ransom would have been considered a 
howling swell”? in the Row or on the 
Chain Pier; indeed, it is doubtful if he 
would have attracted any particular attention 
on a Saturday evening in Shoreditch or the 
Bowery; but he ‘“‘ walked away” with any- 
thing ever before seen in Pan Handle City— 
not even excepting Captain Peter Lamson 
in his velvet vest and spotted necktie. For 
the captain had never been known to in- 
dulge in a collar, while his only styles of 
headgear was a ‘‘ten-cent straw” in sum- 
mer, and a cub-skin hat in winter; whereas 
Charlie Ransom sported a billy-cock hat, a 
collar and necktie, a suit of black diagonal 
cloth, which had probably cost as much as 
nine dollars in a Hebrew hand-me-down 
store in Oil City; and above all, displayed 
the unheard-of luxury of blackened and pol- 
ished shoes. And this was not merely 
Charlie’s high-day and holiday outfit; always 
when the Gem was “ laid up” at Pan Handle 
City, Ransom in his off-duty hours was uni- 
formly neat and tidy in his appearance. For 
this reason the boys had applied to him the 
sobriquet of ‘“‘the Doll”—a title by no 
means resented by Ransom, who was good- 
nature itself, and a great favorite with most 
of the people along the Tomhicken. 

The creek being frozen over, and the Gem 
being boarded up for the winter, Charlie was 
among those who about the end of Novem- 
ber became privileged afternoon pupils of 
Miss Reese. 

Charlie was in his twenty-first year; but it 
is safe to say that his school experience had 
not extended over more than two years, and 
during the decade which had elapsed since 
he left school ‘‘ for keeps,”’ he had well-nigh 
managed to forget all that he had ever been 
taught. But he was evidently very much in 
earnest in his desire to make the most of 
the present opportunity. He applied him- 
self with such diligence as, added to his 
natural ability and his pride, enabled him to 
forge far ahead of every other pupil in the 
school. Of course his progress was pecu- 
liarly gratifying to Marie Reese, who was 
marvelously well pleased with the general 
behavior and success of her older scholars. 
There were few of them, however, who 
could appreciate the school-marm’s painstak- 
ing kindness to the same extent as Charlie, 
because, as yet, there were none of them 
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beside him who could make Leadway fast 
enough to require any personal attention. 
For the same reason, none of her scholars 
awakened in Marie the same degree of 
interest; and the girl made up her mind to 
surprise both Ransom and the school com- 
mittee by the advance in his studies which 
she proposed that her favorite pupil should 
achieve before the next opening of naviga- 
tion on the Tomhicken. 

The week before Christmas, Miss Reese 
announced that the school would be closed 
during Christmas week, and on Saturday 
afternoon the school-mistress and Charlie 
were the last to leave the school-house. As 
they walked together towards Captain Pe- 
ter’s house, the moon was just rising over 
the hilltops, gradually flooding the broad 
Valley, with its silvery light. Far away, 
winding like a white ribbon for miles down 
the Valley, they could see the ice-covered 
river, and the sight instantly aroused in the 
girl a desire to indulge in her favorite sport. 
‘* Now, if lonly had my skates here, Ran- 
som, you could take me to skate next week. 
We shall have no school, and a few spins 
down the creek would be splendid recrea- 
tion.” 

‘*’m a regular no-account skater, Miss 
Reese, so I couldn’t help you very much on 
the ice.”’ 

** Ah, but, you see, I’m a splendid skater, 
so I could help you. You would soon be 
clever yourself if you skated with me much, 
and I am sure we would have great fun. 
But, alas, no skates! ”’ 

‘¢ Don’t you fret about skates, Miss Reese; 
I think I know where I can lay my hands on 
I know I can get some for myself. 
I’ve got a little errand to do on Monday, but 
if you will wait until Tuesday, I'll see about 
the skates.”’ 

That night the Doll intercepted Mrs. 
Lamson on her way to visit a neighbor, and 
secured from her one of the teacher’s shoes. 
This the lad secreted in his coat pocket, and 
straightway started on along night-tramp to 
Mesopotamia Cross Roads, where next day 
he hired a horse and buggy and drove to 
Clipper Gap. Being Sunday, he was forced 
to put up at the hotel and wait until Monday 
morning before making his purchases; but 
he was the first customer of the week at the 
little hardware store where, much to his 
surprise and satisfaction, he succeeded in 
fitting a pair of skates to Miss Reese’s shoe. 
Then, having suited himself with a pair, he 
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started on his homeward trip, returning as 
he came. He reached ‘the City” late on 
Monday, and on Tuesday, which was Christ- 
mas Eve, he presented himself at Captain 
Peter’s house aud inquired for the teacher. 

** Miss Reese, marm, being as it’s Christ- 
mas time, I hope you’ll excuse the liberty 
and accept a little token of the season from 
me. You’ve been very good to me, marm, 
and I can’t pretend ever to pay you for it. 
But I thank you hearty, and hope you’ll 
enjoy many a spin on them little bits 0’ 
skates, marm.”’ 

This was not the only instance of Charlie’s 
kindness to the school-mistress, for his 
thoughtfulness represented itself in many 
ways. Nor when he escorted her upon her 
skating trips, was it the only time that Marie 
Reese accepted personal attentions from 
Charlie Ransom. So marked, too, were 
these attentions, that the women of Pan 
Handle City nodded their heads wisely to 
each other as they muttered: ‘‘ The Doll’s 
sweet as new cider on the school-marm.”’ 
Even the men noticed the apparent state of 
affairs, and easy-going Captain Peter shook 
his head disapprovingly. 

She shouldn't do it,’’ he said to himself; 
**she’ll turn the Doll’s head, sure—indeed, 
it’s turned already or I’m no judge of oil 
and fools! ”’ 

But Marie Reese, with her mind absorbed 
in her work and her heart safely in the 
keeping of a man four hundred miles away, 
believed herself to be an exceHent judge of 
human nature. She knew perfectly well 
just how much she was interested in this 
bright and good-hearted lad, and further- 
more, she believed that she thoroughly un- 
derstood Ramson. The Doll, too, was fully 
aware of the depth and quality of his admi- 
ration for and devotion to the school-marm; 
on the other hand, in the study of human 
nature Charlie Ransom was an ignoramus, 
and did not pretend to fathom or understand 
the extent of Miss Reese’s friendship for 
himself. Indeed, he rather wished that he 
could, and gradually the desire to solve that 
very question became the all-absorbing sub- 


ject which agitated the heart and mind of 
the Doll. | 


CHAPTER III. 


NE afternoon, about the 1st of March, 
Charlie Ransom’s place at the little 
school-house was vacant, and it soon became 
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known that he was ill. The next day he 
was so much worse that Steve Smiley was 
despatched with his buckboard for Doctor 
Leslie, whose headquarters were at Mesopo- 
tamia Cross Roads. The physician pro- 
nounced Ransom’s sickness a case of brain- 
fever; and although the lad had gone no 
further in his studies than the average boy 
of twelve in a London board school, there 
was little doubt that close application to his 
books and an earnest desire to excel had en- 
gendered the fever. Perhaps there was 
something else which had worried Charlie; 
but that is a matter of doubt; and even if it 
were so, not a man or woman in Pan Handle 
City would have bracketed an affair of the 
heart with brain-fever in one and the same 
breath. 

Charlie’s winter quarters were in the 
house of the owner and commander of the 
Petroleum Gem, who in winter took back, 
for board and lodging, part of the wages 
which he paid his first-mate during the sum- 
mer season. Old Captain Jones and his 
wife were good enough in their way. Jerry 
Jones thought there were few boys like the 
Doll, and would have been very much 
grieved to lose him. Mrs. Jones, too, was 
rather fond of Ransom, and waited upon his 
every want—when she knew just what he 
wanted. But their care and attention were, 
after all, of a very rough-and-ready character. 
The old lady regularly administered the med- 
icine left by the doctor, and three times a 
day tendered the sick man such homely food 
as formed their own meals. But there was 
something lacking, a something that could 
only be supplied by tender, delicate, and lov- 
ing hands, a something which even Charlie 
—who had known nothing of a home since 
he was eleven years old—sadly missed, and 
the more so as he passed the crisis of the 
fever and convalescence set in. For, al- 
though Ransom was very ill indeed, he did 
get better, and everybody in Pan Handle 
City was glad of it. All through the days of 
prostration and delirium inquiries from his 
friends had been frequent, aud not a few of 
them had called daily at Jerry Jones’s house 
for bulletins from Charlie’s doctor and nurse. 
Among these was Marie Reese, who missed 
her favorite pupil more than a little. The 
first day that Ransom was pronounced out of 
danger, and while he was very, very weak, 
Miss Reese begged to be admitted for a mo- 
ment to the sick-room. 

When-:the school teacher stood in the tiny 
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bed-chamber she was very much shocked 
and grieved. The whitewashed walls were 
quite bare, and there was no carpet, or even 
a mat, upon the floor. All that the room 
contained was a rough table, one chair de- 
cidedly the worse for wear, Ransom’s large 
trunk, and the narrow cot-bed upon which 
lay the listless form of the Doll—so changed, 
that had she not been certain it was he, 
Marie Reese could hardly have recognized 
him. The curly hair was dank and tangled, 
the full ruddy cheeks had become pale and 
thin, while the bright eyes were sunken and 
covered by heavily drooping eyelids. Out- 
side the coverlet rested two bony hands, one 
of which the school-mistress took in her own, 
that were so plump and warm. But Ran- 
som never moved, and gave no sign that he 
was conscious of his visitor’s presence. 
Marie thought that he slept; and as a tear of 
pity started from her eyes, she bent over 
the sick lad while her lips pressed upon his 
cheek a sisterly kiss of sympathy and com- 
passion. It was a pure and innocent caress 
—a caress prompted by the peculiarly for- 
lorn condition of poor Ransom in his un- 
lovely room. She did not pretend to give 
any deeper meaning to the kiss, because she 
felt nothing deeper than friendship for the 
lad, and would not upon any consideration 
have had him think so. Her attachment for 
the Doll was the warm friendship, perhaps 
patronizing friendship, of an elder sister for 
a younger brother. Marie Reese meant all 
that she felt; but she meant not one whit 
more than she felt, for Charlie Ransom. 
And she knew nothing of the delicious thrill 
which that simple kiss sent through the 
pulses of the weary and worn invalid; she 
knew nought of the effect which it produced 
upon the poor fellow, who slowly opened his 
eyes and watched her, with a curious smile 
of satisfaction upon his face, as she quietly 
flitted from his room to Mrs. Jones’s kitchen. 

How should she know that her token of 
kindly sympathy had seemed to the lonely 
lad, whose heart ached and yearned for more 
than sympathy, a direct answer to the ques- 
tion which had racked his mind all through 
the winter? And why should Charlie Ran- 
som—the homeless untrained lad, whose life 
had been spent amid scenes where education 
and refinement were chiefly conspicuous by 
their absence—why should this unsophisti- 
cated deck-hand of a little river steamer be 
different from other men? Why should he 
be better able coolly to calculate and calmly 
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to judge where men with greater advantages 
act entirely without judgment and calcula- 
tion ? 

Certainly, Marie Reese was at least three 
years older than the Doll, while the intellec- 
tual and social gulf which yawned between 
them was so wide and deep that a genera- 
tion of years could not bridge it. But when 
love’s fervid heat sets young blood a-boiling, 
such discrepancies and inconsistencies be- 
come questions scarcely worthy of consider- 
ation—nay, they vanish altogether. It was 
so with Charlie Ransom. 

The next day, Marie Reese was again a 
visitor to the sick lad’s room, and this time 
she did not go empty-handed. Deftly she 
fastened to the window a muslin curtain 
which she had begged of Mrs. Lamson, and 
‘* without sound of hammer’ hung upon 
the poverty-stricken walls a couple of little 
steel engravings of which she had robbed 
her own room. Upon the table she set a 
tiny glass vase, in which she placed a bright 
crocus, the only flower that she could find in 
the window-boxes of Captain Peter’s parlor. 
But these slight additions made a wonderful 
change for the better in the “ eight-by-ten ”’ 
bedroom, and greatly aided the Doll toward 
a rapid recovery. Then, with kindly skillful 
hands, that were so different from Mrs. 
Jones’s, the school-marm arranged Ransom’s 
pillows, talking to him cheerily the while. 

‘* Now, Ransom,”’ she said, as she pre- 
pared to go, ‘‘ is there anything I can do for 
you—anything ?”’ 

** Yes, Miss Reese; there is something I 
should like. I should like you to give me, 
or lend me if you can’t spare it, your pic- 
ture. Will you, marm—and set it right by 
the table yonder ? ” 3 

‘*T will see what I can do for you,” said 
Marie. “Is that all?” 

‘* No, miss; there is something else. I 
have never heard you sing; but I somehow 
fancy that you can if youtry. Will you sing 
me something the next time you come? I 
like music—had a notion once to learn it 
myself, and there’s a bit of a banjo in my 
trunk.” 

* Well, well! You have Mrs. Jones get 
the banjo out, and I will see if I can manip- 
ulate it. Good-by until to-morrow.” 

To-morrow came; and after school, Marie 
went over to see her patient, as she now 
called the Doll. She entered the room very 
noiselessly; but Ransom was wide awake, 
and eagerly watched her as she deposited 
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upon the table a small Oxford frame eon- 
taining a portrait of herself. By the side of 
the trunk lay'a cheap banjo, which Marie 
took up, picking over the strings with the 
fingers of an expert. She played the instru- 
ment as easily and as naturally as.a New 
Orleans darkey, and charmed her listener 
with a long repertoire of songs that included 
** Annie Laurie ”’ and ‘‘ The Swanee River.”’ 
She was about to iay down the banjo, when 
Ransom brought forth from under his pillow 
a small sheet of music and some printed 
verses. It was a hymn-tune arranged for 
the banjo, and the words were those of an 
old-fashioned Methodist revival hymn. To 
Marie it seemed a curious enough melody for 
a banjo; but Ransom begged her to play it. 

‘“* It’s the only tune as I ever learned to 
sing, Miss Reese, and it’s the only tune I 
ever tried to*play, though I never quite 
managed that. I kinder like it, ’cause they 
sung it the only time mother ever took me 
to church in the old days at Pittsburg.” 
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When Marie read over the accompaniment 
as printed, there seemed to her very little 
music in the tune; but she rendered it in a 
setting of her own, and sang in her sweet 
soprano vojce:— 

My heav’nly home is bright and fair; 

Nor pain nor death can enter there; 

Its glittering towers the sun outshine; 

That heav’nly mansion shall be mine. 

She went through all the verses; and to 
Charlie Ransom the singing of that simple 
old hymn seemed the most divine music he 
had ever heard. Always after that, when 
Marie Reese called to see him—which she 
did every day until he was well enough to 
get about a little—he coaxed her to sing for 
him the “‘ heavenly mansion piece.” 

But if those days of convalescence were 
as a sweet and happy dream to Chariie, he 
experienced a very rough and sudden awak- 
ening upon the very first day that he was 
able to leave the house. 


POPULAR 


HE chief signal officer at Washington is 
seeking material for a collection of 
‘“*popular weather sayings, proverbs, and 

'prognostics used throughout the country, 
and by all classes and races, including Indi- 
ans, negroes, and all foreigners.’” A writer 
in the Boston Journal says it readers may be 
interested to see a collection made in New 
Hampshire for its use. The writer does not 
vouch for the correctness of the prognostics. 
He gives them as they were given to him, 
and the reader may judge for himself as to 
their value. The divisions made by the 
chief signal officer are twenty-three in num- 
ber. 

1. The sun. A halo around the sun indi- 
cates that there will be rain or snow soon. 
If the sun rises clear and soon goes into a 
cloud, it will rain before night. If the sun 
shines while it rains, it will rain the next 
day. A sun dog, or mock sun, indicates 
that there will be stormy weather very soon. 

2. The moon. ‘One Saturday change is 
enough for seven years,” as there is always 
a severe storm after it. The nearer the 
time of the moon’s change to midnight, the 
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fairer will the weather be during the seven 
days following. The nearer to midday the 
phases of the moon happen, the more foul 
or wet weather may be expected during the 
next seven days. The space for these cal- 
culations is two hours before and two hours 
after midnight and noon. A halo around 
the moon indicates a coming storm. The 
number of stars seen within the circle shows 
the number of days before it will occur. If 
the new moon stands upright, so that the 
crescent will not hold water, there must be 
rain, as the water must all descend. If the 
new moon is horizontal, so that the crescent 
will hold water, there will be rain, as the 
water collected will be poured down. Grain 
should always be sown in the new of the 
moon, that it may grow with the increase of 
the moon. The same rule should be ob- 
served in planting flower slips. To kill 
bushes, they should be cut after the full of 
the August moon, when the sign is in the 
heart. Pigs and hogs should always be 


killed during the increase of the moon, or 
the pork will diminish in bulk while cooking. 
The Aurora Bo- 


3. Stars and meteors. 


4 
( 
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realis always indicates a change of weather, 


and if it is very red, the weather will be 
very cold. If there are no falling stars to 
be seen on a bright summer evening, you 
may look for fine weather. If there be 
many falling stars on a fine summer’s eve, 
you may expect thunder and heavy rain. 

4. Rainbows. ‘If you go to the foot of 
the rainbow where it touches the earth, you 
will find a pot of gold.’’ When there is a 
rainbow in the morning, there will be rain 
soon. When there is a rainbow at night, it 
will vot rain the next day. 


** A rainbow in the morning 
Is the sailor’s warning; 
A rainbow at night 
Is the sailor’s delight.”’ 


5. Mist and fog. A sheet of fog along the 
river in the morning indicates that the day 
will be a hot one. When the fog settles on 
the mountain in the morning it will cer- 
tainly rain before night. ‘‘ When the fog 
goes up the mountain, you may go hunting; 
when it comes down the mountain, you may 
go fishing.”” Inthe former case there will 
be fine weather; in the latter, rain. 

6. Dew. When you feel the dew falling 
heavily in the evening, you may be sure it 
will be fair next day. When in the morning 
you see the ground covered with webs cov- 
ered with dew and dew on the ground 
around, it is a sign of rain before night, for 
the spiders are putting out umbrellas. But 
others say, ‘‘ When the spiders put out their 
sunshades, it will be a hot day.” 

7. Clouds. If the sky is very red in the 
west in the evening, the weather will be fair 
next day. If it is red ip the east in the 
morning, it is the signofastorm. If in the 
evening it is deep red low down in the west, 
and black above, it is a sign of wind. If 
very black, a very high wind. A mackerel 
sky in the west indicates rain. If there be 
a sheep sky, or white clouds driving to the 
northwest, it will be fine for some days. 

“* Great clouds, like an old mare’s tail, 
Make great ships carry low sail.” 


8. Frost. White frosts on three succes- 
sive nights indicate a thaw. If the ice 
cracks much, you may expect the frost will 
continue. 

9. Snow. When there are black clouds in 
the north there will be snow. If on a fair 
day in winter a white bank appears low in 
the south, it is a sure indication of snow 
very soon. If snow falls in large flakes, 
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and they increase in size, there will be a 
thaw. 

10. Rain. If rain commences before day- 
light, it will hold up before 8 P. M. If it 
begins about noon, it will continue through 
the afternoon. If not till 5 P. M., it will 
rain through the night. If it commences 
after 9 P. M., it will rain the next day. If 
it clears off in the night, it will rain the next 
day. 

‘* Tf it rains before seven, 
It will stop before eleven.” 

If the wind is from the northwest or 
southeast, the storm will be short; if from 
the northeast, it will be a hard one; if from 
the northwest, a cold one; and if from the 
southwest, a warm one. After it has been 
raining some time a blue sky in the south- 
east indicates that there will be fair weather 
soon. After it has been raining for some 
time, ‘‘ if you see enough blue in the west 
to make a Dutchman a pair of breeches, it 
will soon clear off.” 

11. Thunderand lightning. “If it thun- 
ders in the morning, it will be fearful before 
night.’? ‘* Winter thunder is to old folks 
death, and to young folks plunder.” It is 
said that persons in consumption have died 
during a thunder storm. 

12. Winds. A south wind brings rain, a 
northeast wind a severe storm, and a north- 
west wind fair weather. If the wind veers 
round with the sun, there will be fair 
weather. Ifthe wind starts up while it is: 
raining, it will blow the rain clouds away, 
and there will be fair weather. 

13. Animals. The following are said to 
be signs of rain: If bats fly low and come 
into the house; if cattle lie down in the 
morning and chew the cud; if horses toss 
their heads, sniff, and are very uneasy; if 
rats and mice are restless and squeak; if 
swine are uneasy, grunt loudly, and squeal; 
if cats and dogs eat grass and sheep spring 
about more than usual. So also the prov- 
erbs :— 

‘* When the ass begins to bray, 
We surely shall have rain that day.” 
And—: 
** When the donkey blows his horn, 
*Tis time to house your hay and corn.”’ 

14. Birds. Before rain, cuckoos sing, 
ducks and other fowl pick up and oil their 
feathers, guinea fowls are noisy, owls hoot, © 
peacocks squall, quails whistle, crows caw, 
swallows fly low, and water-fowl scream and 
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plunge into the water. If birds flock to- 
gether in September, it is the sign of a com- 
ing storm. If crows are seen going south in 
the fall, it is a sign of colder weather; but if 
they go north, there will be warmer weather. 
If wild geese come from the north early in 
the fall, it is the sign of an early winter; if 
they go north early in the spring, it is a sign 
that the winter is broken. The Phebe bird, 
or pewee, sings before warm weather. 

15. Fish. Fish bite best before rain. ° 

16. Reptiles. Frogs and tree-toads peep 
before rain. If a leech be kept in a glass 
jar partly filled with water, while it lies 
curled up at the bottom of the jar there will 
be fair weather, but before rain, wind, or 


snow it will be agitated, and will rise to the - 


surface, and if it comes entirely out of the 
water, you may expect thunder. 

17. Insects. Before rain ants are bustling 
and active, and will carry their eggs from 
place to place; bees are busy, but do not go 
far from their hives; crickets sing and try to 
get into the house; flies are very annoying, 
and bite sharper than usual; and spiders 
spin gossamer webs in the air. If ants clear 
their holes and pile the dust high before 11 
A. M., it will be fair the rest of the day. 

18. Trees and plants. If the leaves of 
maples and other trees turn up so as to show 
their under side, it is a sign of rain. Dan- 
delions and tulips close up before rain. 


19. Various objects. When smoke beats 
down the chimney, it is a sign of a storm. 
When it goes straight up, it is an indication 
of fair weather. If bells, steam whistles, 
and other sounds are heard more distinctly 
than usual, rain is near. Before rain tables 
may be heard to crack, violin strings will 
break, corns will be more troublesome, rheu- 
matic pains more intense, and the places 
where broken limbs have united will ache 
more. 

20. Days of the week. If the sun sets 
clear on Friday night, it will rain before 
Monday night. If the first Sunday in the 
month be stormy, all the other Sundays in 
that month will be stormy also. But others 
have it that two other Sundays will be 
stormy. Important business of agriculture 
operations should never be commenced on 
Friday or Saturday. ‘‘ When there are 
three days cold, expect three days colder.” 
The first three days of dog days rule the 
other dog days; that is, if they be rainy, the 
others will be, and if they be dry, so will the 
others be. 

21. The months. A thaw may always be 
expected in January. 

22. The seasons. If the spring is wet and 
cold, the autumn will be hot and dry. 

23. Other sayings. ‘* All signs fail in a 
dry time.” 


os RS. PEARL, I have come toa con- 
clusion! ”’ 

William Warren’s voiee, in his highest 
and best moods on a “ benefit night,’’ was 
never louder, stronger and clearer, than that 
of Jeremy Price, Esq.,as he turned away 
from his toast and coffee, stretched his feet 
out before the well-filled grate, looked full 
in the face of his comely housekeeper, who 
was busy with the morning’s paper, and 
gave utterance to the above-mentioned sen- 
tence. 

Indeed, Mr. Price, I am glad to hear 
it!’ was the answer of Mrs. Pearl, which 
spoke well for the healthy condition of 
her lungs, and the perfect ventilation of 
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the breakfast-room. ‘*I am glad to hear 
it!’ she repeated, carefully putting aside 
her paper, and smoothing down the snowy 
folds of her muslin neckerchief. (She 
always smoothed her kerchief when Mr. 
Price spoke to her, as though her heart, 
immediately under it, was in danger of 
thumping itself out of place at the very 
sound of his voice.) ‘‘ There is something 
gained to the world when you come to a 
conclusion! 

‘¢ Thank you, thank you, Mrs. Pearl, I am 
afraid you flatter me,” he answered, rubbing 
his palms together vigorously, and slapping 
them hard upon his knees. “I’m afraid 
you flatter me. Let that be as it may, I 
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have great faith, great confidence in your 
powers of discernment.’”? (Mrs. Pearl 
smiles). ‘I prize your opinion very high- 
ly.” (Mrs. Pearl smiles—long and con- 
tinuedly.) ‘* But to business, as lawyers 
say. I am getting along in years, Mrs. 
Pearl; I am well-to-do in the world; I have 
lived here alone a great many years, and— 
and I have come to the conclusion to get 
married. Tell me what you think about it, 
Mrs. Pearl.” 

Mrs. Pearl hesitated. Could she have had 
the power to have read Mr. Price’s mind, 
she would have given him an answer in- 
stantly. Could she have known whether 
his fancy was running off after a pair of 
sparkling eyes, a bright face, and a young, 
girlish form, or a sober, staid, matron-like 
personage, she would have framed an an- 
swer to the point; but as it was, she ran her 
fingers nervously along over the hem of her 
wide, black silk apron, and said, as she 
dropped her eyes to the carpet:— 

‘* 1 don’t know, Mr. Price; it is a subject 
that deserves a long consideration.”’ 

** Just such as I have given it, my dear 
Mrs. Pearl. I am not a man to be caught 


and drawn about by a momentary fancy.” 


(Mrs. Pearl brightens.) ‘‘ We need to be en- 
livened here.’”? (Mrs. Pearl darkens.) ‘I 
know quite the lady for us—a bright, cheery, 
happy-faced little girl, who is as merry as a 
bird all the day long! Dear sweet heart! 
she shall come to our home before the sum- 
mer finds us!” 

Mr. Price warmed so with his subject— 
had so many little quirks and manceuvres to 
go through with, such as pulling his ear- 
locks, rubbing his ears and slapping his 
knees—that he did not notice how affairs 
were going with Mrs. Pearl. When he did, 
he gave a start of surprise, and asked, while 
his face grew serious in a moment:— 

‘* Bless my soul, Mrs. Pearl, what’s the 
matter? Are you uneasy ?”’ 

Now be it known to you, dear reader, that 
uneasiness was a great word with Mr. Price 
when used in connection with Mrs. Pearl— 
he having given that as a name to a certain 
spasm which always came upon the lady 
when things went ‘ contrairwise,’’ or, to 
use the expression of Mr. John Jarndyce, 
when the ‘* wind was east.’”” Her symptoms 
first manifested themselves in her feet, or 
rather her foot, the right member always 
flying off into a perfect passion of a trotting, 
and managing to get up a good show of 


noise, though she beat it upon a velvet mat, 
or the softest of feather beds. On the 
morning in question, her uneasiness took a 
strong hold upon her, for it was several 
moments before she could calm herself suf- 
ficiently to answer Mr. Price’s question, or 
govern her refractory foot so that it would 
rest quietly on the low, velvet ottoman. 

“Oh, no, I’m not uneasy—I’m well 
enough. I’m sorry I don’t please you, that 
is aH. I’ve tried hard enough, dear knows 
—your interest has been mine. I’ve put my 
whole heart into this establishment,’”’ she 
answered, dropping her head upon her hand 
and sighing heavily. 


Now, Mrs. Pearl,’ commenced Mr. 


' Price, hitching about in his chair, and pull- 


ing vigorously at his ear-locks, ‘“‘ now, my 
dear, good woman, the Lord knows that you 
have been the most faithful creature ”’ (Mrs. 
Pearl turns up her nose at the word crea- 
ture) ‘‘ that everlived. My house would go 
to rack and ruin, if you should leave it. I 
am sure it would.’’ (Mrs. Pearl bows—she is 
sure it would,too.) ‘‘ If 1 bring home alittle 
young wife to be bright in the old house, I 
shall expect your place to be unmolested. 
You have staid by me for a great many years, 
and if it please you, you shall stay until 
death—eh, Mrs. Pearl?” 

Mrs. Pear] raised her sober brown eyes to 
the cheerful, shining face of Mr. Price. 
There was a world of meaning in the glance 
—or at least there would have been, had the 
gentleman understood how to interpret it. 
But alas! he did not,and how much was 
lost by the means! The restless foot of the 
good lady resumed its ‘‘ tapping, tapping, 
tapping her ottoman. 

‘* By Jove! Mrs. Pearl, what makes you 
so uneasy ?”’ exclaimed Mr. Price, springing 
up and nearly upsetting the coffee-urn. 
‘¢ Let me call for the camphor. I don’t un- 
derstand it, Mrs. Pearl.” 

**Oh, don’t mind me at all, Mr. Price— 
don’t mind me. Don’t let me disturb you. 
Go on with your pleasant dreams and hopes 
about the little girl—the little fair-faced girl 
that you are going to bring to your—your— 
boo-hoo—boo-hoo-o-00, Mr. Price! ” 

The tapping ceased, and Mrs. Pearl stag- 
gered out of the breakfast-room with her 
kerchief to her eyes. For full five minutes, 
Mr. Price stood looking straight at the door 
through which she made her exit, rubbing 
the while, with all his might, at his ears. 
Still, as he looked, no light dawned upon his 
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beclouded vision, and with something like a 
groan, he fell back into his arm-chair, 
with:— 

‘“* What does she mean ?—what does she 
mean? By Jove, what makes the woman 
uneasy ?”’ 

For full an hour he waited for her to make 
her appearance again—waited, in fact, till 
the little oval clock on the mantel-piece told 
him that it was long past the time which he 
usually went to business; then he walked 
down town with his brain full of strange 
cogitations upon Mrs. Pearl’s uneasiness. 
Indeed, so puzzled was he to account for her 
manner, that the visit which he had antici- 
pated paying little Lizzie Wells that morn- 
ing, entirely slipped his mind until the din- 
ner hour arrived. Just as he was nearing 
his home, he had the good fortune to meet 
with an old school-chum whom he had not 
seen for years, and whose presence he de- 
manded, at once, at the dinner-table. With 
his good-looking face genial with smiles, he 
bore his friend triumphantly into Mrs. Pearl’s 
sitting-room, and said, bowing very low:— 

** My early friend Mr. Hale, Mrs. Pearl.”’ 

‘‘Very happy indeed to make your ac- 
quaintance, my dear Mrs. Price,’’ said Mr. 
Hale, bowing low over the hand of the lady. 

Mrs. Pearl blushed scarlet, and did her 
prettiest to return his salutation; while good 
Mr. Price stood staring wonderingly at Mr. 
’ Hale and his housekeeper. He thought and 
noticed, for the first time, that Mrs. Pearl 
was a fine, handsome looking woman, and 
actually reddened when his guest offered her 
his arm to lead her to the dining-room. 
Dear me! such a dinner as that was! Such 
a delicious brown upon the fowls—such a 
rare crisp upon the baked meats—such well- 
savored gravies, and such splendidly-flavored 
puddings!—and then everything arranged 
with such a perfect, consistent taste! Mr. 
Hale could hardly wait to be alone with his 
friend, before he congratulated him upon 
having won a woman so perfect in the ways 
of her household, as well as comely and dig- 
nified in presiding over it. , 

‘¢ Such a dinner! ’’ said Mr. Hale; ‘‘ it was 
fine enough to set before the king! ”’ 

Mr. Price commenced rubbing his ears, 
and grew at once very redin the face. Poor 
man! it was growing to be a great cross to 
him, the thought of rectifying his friend’s 
mistake, and before his slow tongue could be 
put in motion to that effect, he was alone. 
There is no knowing what he would have 
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said or done, in the impulse of that moment, 
had he not glanced out of the window just 
as Miss Lizzie Wells was sailing down the 
opposite pavement, bright and beautiful as 
need be. That afternoon, the lady in ques- 
tion found herself in the possession of a 
costly fan, with Jeremy Price’s card attached 
to it. She made very merry over it, clapped 
her little white hands in mad glee, and 
laughed until every individual curl upon her 
head danced up and down in sympathy witb 
their owner. The next day Mr. Price 
called, with the prettiest span of white 
horses and the cunningest little carriage in 
the world, and asked her to ride with him. 
Of course, she did not refuse, but dressed 
herself as becomingly as possible, wearing 
a little brown hat, covered with blossoms, 
and a jaunty jacket, and a dress of black 
silk. To say that Mr. Price was delighted, 
would be but a poor word to express it; 
more properly speaking he was bewitched. 
And so affairs went on, hardly a day passing 
but what Lizzie rode out after the span of 
white horses, and laughed herself red in the 
face, when she returned home, over the gal- 
lantries of her bachelor lover. Her table 
was covered with presents, in the mean- 
while, until she avowed herself well fitted 
out to set up a small variety shop, and all by 
the kindness of Mr. Price. 

Mrs. Pearl was forgotten again—or at least 
Mr. Price ceased to remember that she was 
comely-looking, or that she was as well-fitted 
to preside over his household as the en- 
chanting little sprite, Miss Lizzie Wells. In 
the meantime, he had received many visits 
from his friend Mr. Hale, who informed 
him, at once, that Mrs. Pearl had assured 
him that she was not the Pearl of Price, as 
he had at first thought her. Perhaps by the 
lady’s strange manner—the queer way she 
had of smoothing her kerchief, and the rest- 
less way of tapping her foot—that the gen- 
tleman divined something as to the real state 
of her feelings. Be that as it may, he kept 
his own counsel, telling Mr. Price that he 
was greatly pleased with her, and gaining 
his permission to call at the house whenever 
he pleased. 

One morning he returned home of an er- 
rand,-a short time after the breakfast-hour, 
and found Mr. Hale waiting upon Mrs. Pearl 
into a carriage—the lady looking as smiling 
and fair as a May morning, and the gentle- 
man, in one of his most entertaining moods, 
chatting volubly, as he waved his hand to 
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him and drove briskly away. Mr. Price 
looked after them in round-eyed wonder, 
and long after the carriage disappeared from 
his view, started down the street as though 
his reason were tottering. 

‘* By my soul, now what does this mean ?”’ 
he ejaculated, tweaking his ear-locks. ‘‘Mrs. 
Pearl—Mr. Hale—dressed up in their best 
and going out to ride! What in the deuce 
does this mean ?” 

He addressed himself only, but one of the 
house-servants, who was near by, supposed 
him speaking to her, and so she said, laugh- 
ingly, displaying her broad teeth:— 

**Lor’ me, Mr. Price, they go every day 
when it’s pleasant—indeed they does. And 
Missis Pearl told me, t’other day, that she 
shouldn’t stay here much longer. He, he, 
he! I guess she’s going to get married to 
Mr. Hale—he! ” 

The deuce—the deuce—the deuce!” 

Upon the whole, however, Mr. Price was 
not at all pleased; in fact, when he came 
home to dine, he was so much out of humor, 
tbat he did not once take his eyes from his 
plate, or signify by a single word or glance 
that he was conscious of Mrs. Pearl’s pres- 
ence. Had he taken the trouble to look 
about him a little, he would have seen that 
that lady was not at all discomfited by his 
silence; but, quite to the contrary, was 
obliged to exercise a strong control over her 
features to keep them from drawing this way 
and that, at the summons of a mischievous, 
merry smile that lurked constantly at the 
cotners of her mouth. And when dinner 
was over and he bounced unceremoniously 
out of the room, could he have, by some 
magical power, been enabled to steal softly 
back to Mrs. Pearl’s presence, he would 
have seen the good lady leaning back in her 
chair, fairly convulsed with laughter. But 
Mr. Price did not see Mrs. Pearl—or enter 
the dining-room after he left it so crustily. 
He walked down to his office, thinking him- 
self a wronged man. What right, he would 
like to know, had Mr. Hale to be gallanting 
his housekeeper about, just because she 
happened to possess a common share of good 
looks, and knew how to preside gracefully 
over an establishment ? Was it any of his 
business that she could get up dinners in 
such a splendid way? He really thought 
not. He must see Mrs. Pearl that very 
night, and learn what it all meant. That 
resolution once taken, he was enabled to at- 
tend to his business. 
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But alas, Mrs. Pearl was not visible in the 
supper-room at tea-time! He pusaed the 
warm, delicious rolls angrily from his plate, 
as he glanced over to her vacant place. 
Where could she be? He asked this ques- 
tion of the girl who poured his tea. ‘She 
didn’t know,”’ she answered, ** going away, 
she believed.”’ Just at that moment, there 
was a rustling of silks in the hall. Mr. 
Price sprang from the table and peeped 
cautiously out. Horror of horrors! Mrs. 
Pearl was in full dress for the opera—and 
Mr. Hale was to be her attendant! He left 
his supper untasted, and tried to think of 
Lizzie Wells; but somehow her bright face 
would fade away from him, and in its stead 
would come the fine, comely one of Mrs. 
Pearl. The thought of Mr. Hale’s taking 
her away from the house was terrible; and 
then what could Mr. Hale be thinking of ?— 
Mrs. Pearl was too old for him. He had no 
business to be thinking of her at all, that 
was sure. For his own part, he felt like 
caning him. He started down the street, 
and would perhaps, have called on Miss 
Well, had he not suddenly remembered that 
she had left town for the country that very 
morning. She had promised to let him know 
when she returned—that was something, he 
thought; he wished Mrs. Pearl could know 
it. But there—it wouldn’t trouble her much 
now, he said to himself. If he should marry 
a dozen times, she wouldn’t grow uneasy ° 
about it. She had been a kind friend to 
him, that was certain. He remembered 
how tenderly she had cared for him when- 
ever be was ill—how the doctors had told 
him, more than once, that it was to her care- 
ful nursing that he owed his life. A mother 
or a wife could not be more faithful than she 
had always been. A wife! a wife! He re- 
peated the word to himself a great many 
times, holding fast to his ear-locks all the 
while, as if he feared his head was in danger 
of fying away. There was a very indefinite 
idea beginning to crawl through his brain, 
and the touch of its slow feet was electrifying. 

For the next three weeks, Mr. Price moved 
and appeared as though he was in a maze; 
as though he was determining, in his own 
mind, a matter which was destined to have 
its weight with nations and empires. Every 
morning, regularly, he placed in the fair 
hands of Mrs. Pearl a costly bouquet, with- 
out speaking a word, or showing by the 
slightest motion that he heard her many ex- 
pressions of gratitude. 
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“« Was Mr. Pricaigrowing crazy?” The 
question occupied the mind of good Mrs. 
Pearl constantly. Perhaps business matters 
were going badly with him. Why didn’t he 
say something to her about it, then, as al- 
ways had been his custom? She ventured 
to speak to him about his strange appear- 
ance one morning, at the breakfast-table, 
after he had placed in her hands a bouquet 
of roses. Was he ill—troubled—worried, or 
—or didn’t be think she was worthy to be 
entrusted with any of his secrets? She 
asked the question in a stammering way. 

Mr. Price raised his solemn blue eyes to 
her face, while she questioned him, but still 
did not answer. He fumbled nervously at 
his vest pocket, leaned back in his chair, and 
finally dropped his head upon his hands, 
maintaining the same profound silence. 

‘* My dear Mr. Price, I’m afraid some one 
has been ill-treating you,’’ said Mrs. Pearl, 
in a voice of tenderness and compassion. 

‘¢ And my dear Mrs. Pearl, I know some 
one has been ill-treating you,’’ he exclaimed, 
in a loud voice, plumping down a card, from 
his vest-pocket, upon the table. ‘Some 
one has been trifling with you! ” 

‘¢ And you, Mr. Price,’’ said Mrs. Pearl, 
in turn, drawing a card from her capacious 
pocket and holding it before the eyes of Mr. 
Price. ‘* Perfidious jade! ”’ 

‘¢ Perfidious monster! ’’ came from the lips 


Mr. Price. 


Each read, simultaneously, the card each 
had given the other. 
«Mr, and Mrs. Edgar J. Hale.’’—‘“‘ Lizzie 
Wells.” 

‘“‘And you expected to marry Mr. Hale, 
dear Mrs. Pearl ?”’ 

‘* And you expected to marry Miss Wells, 
dear Mr. Price ?”’ 

did, -until—that is—until 
Price hesitated, and rubbed his ears. 


Mr. 


And I—and Mrs. Pearl hesitated, 
and smoothed her kerchief. 

Mr. Price settled back in his chair and 
pulled vigorously at his ear-locks, while 
Mrs. Pearl twisted about in her chair and 
commenced tapping her foot upon the oito- 
man. 

‘*Mrs. Pearl, what in the world makes 
you uneasy now ?” 

Mrs. Pearl raised her sober brown eyes to 
Mr. Price’s face. That glance shivered the 
last remnant of darkness from his beclouded 
vision. 

‘*¢ By Jove, Mrs. Pearl, I understand you!” 
he exclaimed, jumping up and rubbing his 
hands. 

Price said Mrs. Pearl, encourag- 
ingly and inquiringly. 

by Jove, I do understand you!” 
reiterated Mr. Price. 

“Me?” Very softly came the words 
from Mrs. Pearl’s comely mouth. 

‘*Yes, you—you, my dear, sweet, own 
Mrs. Pearl! And you are willing, indeed, 
to become the ‘ Pearl of great Price!’ ”’ 

The joke—the pun was too much for the 
over-joyed couple, and clasping hands, they 
laughed long and continuously, till both grew 
red in the face, and both panted for breath. 

Pearl of Price!” said Mrs. Pearl. ‘Yes 
—yes!”’ 

‘* Mr. Hale’s mistake wasn’t so.much of a 
mistake after all, was it?”’ 

Mrs. Pearl did not answer. Possibly 
(mind I say possibly, dear reader) there w 
a secret between the good lady and that gen- 
tleman. If there was, I am very sure they 
were wise enough to keep it. If (mind I 
say if) they had acted a little part to bring a 
very slow-thoughted man to his senses, I 
am sure there could be no harm in it, so by 
the means to Mr. Price was gained a Pearl, 
and to Mrs. Pearl was attached a Price! 


PERFECTION. 


BY WILL FOSTER. 


RET not for Fame, but in Perfection rest. 
Seek not the first, but the most excellent; 
For thus it proves, when toils and cares have spent, 
The first is often second to the best. 
With patient spirit and unyielding zest 
Toil to complete each daily task, Heaven sent, 
Rather with little ably done content, 


Than lost in barren fields of fruitless quest. 

For as in every grass and leaf and flower 

God’s work surpasses man’s, so man is next 

To God, when, spurning gold and fame and praise, 
He takes a daisy as a daily text, 

Strives simply, unassumingly, each hour, 

To inform with beauty Life’s uncomeliest ways. 
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THE HAUNTED GALLOWS. 


BY H. A. HEPBURN. 


COMPANY of neighbors were gath 

ered one autumn evening at the cottage 
of Herr Schonfeldt, a small landholder living 
near the forest of Lindenwold, not far from 
a city in Germany which we shall call Stein- 
burg. They had dropped in, one after an- 
other, for an hour or so of gossip; for as the 
evenings grew cool and long, there was no 
pleasanter place to while away a few leisure 
moments than Herr Schonfeldt’s, where 
there was certain cheer and welcome from 
the goodman and his meek wife for all who 
might come, while the merry sallies and 
smiles of the daughter, the beautiful Hilda, 
were all-sufficient attraction for the young 
people. 

As the evening advanced, and the wind 
rose, first sighing, then howling, about the 
cottage gables, the conversation turned from 
crops and domestic matters to the. more 
mysterious, the supernatural. Each had told 
his little anecdote of actual experience or 
hearsay, when one spoke of that which was 
in each mind their local horror, the haunted 
gallows and adjoining burial ground, where 
the wretched criminals who had there met 
their death slept their last—as many sup- 
posed—uneasy sleep. 

‘It is getting awful there of late,’’ re- 
marked a stout forester, with a nervous 
glance around. ‘I myself dare not pass 
there after twilight, such sounds are heard 
and such sights seen.”’ 

What hast thou seen, neighbor Hans? ”’ 
asked Hilda, a maiden remarkable for her 
courage as well as for her beauty. 

‘* Well,’ reluctantly admitted Hans, “I 
have seen naught, but know those that have; 
and but a fortnight since having occasion to 
pass there after nightfall, 1 heard such 
sounds as appalled me.’ And the man 
actually turned pale at the remembrance. 

‘Thy fears caused the winds moaning 
there, as they moan here to-night, to seem 
as the voices of the dead, I doubt not,’ said 
the maiden; ‘‘ for my part, I should not fear 
to go thither the darkest night.” 

‘Perhaps thy foolish courage would 
prompt thee to make the attempt,’ rather 
ungallantly remarked the forester. 

Attempt!” cried Hilda. ‘* Name the 


night and I will go and prove to thee that I 
dare.”’ 

‘* But how shall I know that thou didst go 
the whole way?” said Hans. 

‘* My word should be sufficient,” replied 
Hilda; ‘‘ but since it is not, go thou by day 
and tie thy neckerchief—the like of which 
thou well knowest is not in the country 
round—upon the eastern beam of the gallows 
that is farthest from here, and I will yo at 
midnight any night thou shalt name, and 
bring it hither.” 

*¢ Next Wednesday night the moon will be 
at the full—thou shalt have a bright night 
fer thy courageous exploit; then I will tie 
my kerchief as thou hast directed, and come 
hither to remain till thou bringest it or thy 
failure back,” said Hans. 

The social pleasure of the evening being 
destroyed by the girl’s banter and the chal- 
lenge growing therefrom, the party separated 
after an ineffectual attempt to dissuade her 
from her reckless purpose. 

Wednesday night came, and with it the 
forester Hans, eager to witness the failuxe. 
and consequent chagrin of the beautiful” 
girl who he felt despised him for his coward- 
ice, and whom he loved with all the fervor 
his coarse nature would permit. Strange 
love, that would allow its object to. under- 
take that which might be full of danger! 

As the clock struck twelve, Hilda threw a 
light mantle over her shoulders and started 
forth. 

‘* If terror seizes upon thee, Hilda,”’ said 
her father, ‘‘ turn back; thou need have no 
shame to fear to do that which strong men 
do not dare.”’ 

‘* Never fear for me, father,’’ replied 
Hilda; ‘‘am I not thy daughter? And thou, 
Hans, keep out of the night air till I bring 
thy kerchief.” 

The first half mile was a pleasant walk 
enough, the cool air and bright moonlight 
helping her naturally brave spirit wonder- 
fully; but at last, when the white beams of 
the gallows came in sight, what wonder if a 
strange feeling of uneasiness came over her? 

‘*Suppose,’’ she thought, ‘‘some one 
knowing that I come hither to-night should 
have concealed themselves near, and will 
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try to frighten me, can I control myself and 
appear fearless? 1 will! I will!’ she mut- 
tered half aloud, and quickened her pace. 

Then the wiad arose suddenly and came 
sobbing and moaning through the trees, as 
it seemed to Hilda, like the wailing of dis- 
embodied spirits, now loud and angry, now 
receding into the forest, growing fainter and 
more faint till all was quiet again; then sud- 
denly coming back with moans and shrieks, 
as if some power compelled them all unwill- 
ingly to wander still around the unhallowed 
spot. At last she reached the eastern side 
of the gallows, where she found the kerchief 
only too securely tied to the cross-beam. 
As she worked—it must be confessed, with 
trembling tingers—she heard a rustling sound 
as of footsteps, which caused her to tear the 
kerchief from the beam and turn hastily, 
intending to leave the place as fast as her 
limbs weuld carry her, when, oh, horror! a 
huge white object slowly emerged from the 
shadow of some trees and stood directly 
across her path, while at the same instant a 
roar of laughter seemed to arise from the 
earth beneath her feet, as though a million 
demons were laughing in mockery. Hilda 
would have cried out in her terror, perhaps, 
but her tongue seemed paralyzed, and she 
stood as one turned to stone. Happily, all 
her senses did not forsake her, for the next 
instant a low whinny and the moving of the 
white objéct still further into the moonlight 
revealed¥its nature—nothing more terrible 
than a richly caparisoned steed fastened to 
some undergrowth near the path. To re- 
solve and to act was but the work of a 
second, and the next Hilda was riding away 
as fast as the fleet animal could carry her; 
but not too soon, for the steed had not made 
two bounds forward before a hoarse voice 
cried ‘‘ Halt! ’’ and a couple of pistol shots 
seconded the command. Both were inef- 
fectual, however, and Hilda was soon relat- 
ing her adventure to her wondering parents 
and admirer Hans. 

‘Thou art a brave child, Hilda,” said her 
father, ‘* but I fear this night’s work bodes 
us no good, for there is more of this than we 
know, 1am sure. However, | will lead thy 
horse to Herr Keifer’s and see what he does 
think of it.” 

Without more words the old man slipped 
the bridle rein over his arm, and leading the 
animal down a narrow pathway, was soon 
lost to view in the shadows of the forest. 
while the mother returned to the cottage, 
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‘¢ Here is thy kerchief, friend Hans,” said 
Hilda, handing him that article; ‘“‘ but why 
didst thou tie such anintricate knot? I was 
forced to tear it loose; but I will repair it as 
neatly as I can—I will, indeed,” cried she, 
half laughing at the rueful manner with 
which he surveyed the tattered treasure. 

Hilda soon forgot him and it, and wishing 
not to retire till her father’s return, she 
leaned over the low gate, thinking of Hein- 
rich Arp, her betrothed, and his next visit. 
How proud she would be to tell him of her 
midnight adventure, how pleased he would 
be to know of her bravery, for had he not 
often declared it to have been her apparent 
courage even more than her beauty that first 
won his love ? 

Heinrich Arp was a comparative stranger 
in the neighborhood, and as he seemed to 
have no employment, had been at first re- 
garded with much suspicion by the father of 
Hilda; but as he represented himself to be 
an agent of his father’s who, he said, was a 
silent partner in one of the largest business 
firms of Steinburg, and in whose interest he 
was at the time detained in that part of the 
country, and as his every act was most ex- 
emplary, he soon won the confidence of the 
honest old man, and later his consent to woo 
his daughter. 

Hilda’s musing was of short duration, for 
the sound of an approaching horseman 
caused her to step aside, hoping to escape 
his notice. 

The horseman catching sight of Hans, who. . 
was moodily standing near, drew rein and 
thus accosted him: “Tell me, friend, if a 
white horse ridden by the devil passed here 
not long since.” 

Hilda, dreading Hans’ possible reply, step- 
ped hastily forth and said, ** A white horse 
certainly did pass here not many moments 
ago, going as the wind, but whether ridden 
by the personage you mention we could not 
tell.” 

The horseman gallantly doffed his hat, and — 
said, ‘‘Small blame to thy lover, girl, if 
walking with an angel he could see naught 
else,’’ and pucting spurs to his horse he was 
soon out of sight. 

‘*Hans,’”’ said Hilda, ‘I can trust thee as 
my friend, to say nothing of that which has 
happened this night till I give thee leave, 
can I not?” and she smilled so sweetly 
upon him that he could but promise to be 
mute as the dead, 

A few days passed, and then all Steinburg 
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was electrified by the news that a band of 
robbers which had been long committing de- 
predations with seeming impunity through- 
out the neighboring country had at last been 
apprehended, the chief alone remaining at 
large. 

In some compartment of the saddle, upon 
the horse which Hilda had ridden from be- 
neath the gallows, papers had been found 
giving a list of names and other matter, 
which furnished the authorities with ample 
clew to their identity and whereabouts. A 
cave had been made beneath the gallows, 
and there, night after night, they met for 
business and revelry, the sounds which came 
to the ears of the terrified peasantry from 
time to time only serving to render them 
more secure from interruption. 

The large reward which had been offered 
for anything that would lead to their appre- 
hension was now paid to Hilda, besides 
many a gift of value from the neighboring 
gentry, many of whom came to see the 
pretty maiden, whose bravery had brought 
about so much good. But Hilda’s heart 
waa sad through all these days of rejoicing, 
for Heinrich came not. He who of all others 


she most desired to please withheld his pres- 


ence and his praise. 

Two long weeks had passed, and Hilda sat 
alone, her parents having gone to spend the 
evening with a neighbor. Presently she 
heard a well-known footstep upon the walk, 
and, springing joyfully up, she admitted her 
lover. 

As he caught her in his arms she noticed 
that his breath was strong with wine, and 
his eyes shone with a fiercer light than she 
had ever beheld in them before. 

‘* Heinrich,” she cried, “art thou ill? 
Thy looks almost frighten me.”’ 

‘* Well may thou be frightened, for I am 
come to kill thee,’ said Heinrich hoarsely. 

** Me, kill me! ”’ cried Hilda as she shrunk 
from his embrace. ‘‘ Why such words to 
me? Art thou mad?” 

‘* Yes, mad, Hilda; it must be so, for I 
have come to kill thee,”? and he added with 
vehemence: ‘Dost thou know, girl, that 
the horse thou didst ride from the gallows 
was my horse? and the brave fellows who 
must now die upon that same gallows were 
my band of true hearts, and I the outlaw 
chief? Terrible the oath I have taken to 
revenge them, by taking the life of all in- 
strumental in their capture, and Hilda, with 
thee I will begin.” 


‘‘Spare me! O Heinrich, had I known that 
I was bringing grief to thee or any other, 
I would not have done it,’”’ pleaded Hilda, 
now fully aroused to the sense of her danger. 

‘*Too late,” gloomily said the robber 
chief; ‘* but for thy cursed courage, we 
might still have been free and secure. I 
have sworn to take thy life.” 

‘* And thou hast sworn that thou didst love 
me,”’ sobbed Hilda. 

‘** Loved thee; yes, and I love thee still.” 

‘* Thy father has wine in his cellar which 
is old, and which will nerve my arm to do its 
duty; go thou and bring me some. The par- 
ents know that Iam with thee, and so will 
tarry late. Sweet Hilda, we will spend our 
last hour together in truest love and merri- 
ment. Go bring the wine! ” 

Hilda arose to obey. If she could put the 
heavy door of the wine cellar between her 
and her dangerous lover, might not she be 
saved? Perhaps her too expressive face 
betrayed her thoughts, for he said with a 
laugh:— 

‘* Thou art pale, pretty Hilda; no doubt 
thou fearest to go alone into the dark cellar. 
I will go with thee and see that no harm 
comes to thee, my love. Give me the light.” 

Together they descended, Hilda drawing 
the wine and preceding him up the stone 
steps. When uear the top she stumbled, 
and the urn, slipping from her grasp, went 
crashing down. 

Involuntarily the young man %urned his 
head to watch its course, when Hilda, sum- 
moning all her strength, pushed bim back- 
ward from the stairs. To pass the door, 
close it, and shoot the bolt into its socket, 
was but the work of an instant, and the 
young outlaw was as certainly a prisoner as 
if he lay in a Steinburg dungeon. 

A few moments more and Hilda stood at 
her father’s side telling her wonderful news. 

‘* Hilda,” cried he, ‘thou art the child of 
an old soldier and in thy veins his blood 
runs again, hot and true.” 

Once again all Steinburg was ready to pour 
wealth and praise upon Hilda, but as the 
day approached for the execution of the rob- 
bers, she begged to be taken away, for 
though brave and loyal, she had dearly loved 
the young outlaw who must now die a felon’s 
death, and indirectly through her. 

Her father complied with her wishes and 
came to America. Time and other scenes at 
last dimmed the memory of the gallows and 
their last, to her, doubly dreadful burthen. 
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Lincoln’s back field. 


LINES FOR A GOLDEN 


WEDDING. 


BY LENA CARR. 


DOWN the vale of years our lives 
Like peaceful streams have glided ; 
‘The cares and hopes of long ago 
Have in the quiet, gentle flow 
Of later time, subsided, 
And now life’s music gently swells 
For us in golden wedding bells. 


Life’s summer faded long ago, 
And autumn, too, is dying. 
Some tears we shed for fallen leaves, 
But gather, gratefully, the sheaves 
Dropped by the years in flying. 
And through the past sweet music swells, 
Music of golden wedding bells. 


So swift the passing years have fled 
We scarcely recked their going. 
Each one so full of hopes and fears, 

Those fifty busy, happy years, 
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Their mantle round us throwing; 
Till now for us their memory swells 
In tune of golden wedding bells. 


We’re grateful for those fifty years, 
Our Past of joy and sorrow; 

The Future, ’neath her mystic veil, 

Which none can pierce to read her tale, 
Begins her reign to-morrow, 

And Present’s music gladly swells 

To-day in golden wedding-bells. 


Oh, joyous bells, whose silvery chime 
Rang out so long ago! 
The echoes of that wedding gay 
Are ringing in our hearts to-day, 
In music soft and low. 
Echoes of years, oh, bells! oh, bells! 
Of years, oh, golden wedding bells! 


CINDERELLA IN 


A STRAWBERRY-FIELD. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


HE new minister was expected to tea; 
-and Mrs. Averill, hospitable soul, was 
anxious to give him strawberries and cream. 
Indeed, what was fit to set before a minister 
as an accompaniment to hot biscuit and 
sponge cake but strawberries aud cream, es- 
pecially in June weather? But strawberries 
were not ripe in the gafden. Deacon Wil- 
lard, who usually had them for sale, was 
having bad luck with his vines, though they 
were all of prize varieties, and raised only 
sufficient berries for his own table. 

‘“¢ If we could only find some wild ones,” 
she remarked to her daughter Hitty. ‘They 
used to be dreadful thick down in old Squire 
I wonder if you could 
not find some there, now.”’ 

‘*] suppose that there are strawberries 
there,”’ replied Hitty, ‘‘ but no one is al- 
lowed to go into the field now. The grass is 
quite spoiled every year by strawberry pick- 
ers, the overseer says.” 

*“*Oh, dear! I wish pa hadn’t invited the 
minister till the berries were ripe in the 


garden. 


He’ll think we ain’t anybody if 
we don’t give him anything but preserves. 
Mis’ Parkes had both wild and cultivated 
when he was at her house, beside honey and 
some West-Ingy preserves that Tom brought 


home. But then he’s been and invited him 
for to-morrow, ’n’ he’s got to come, though 
I’d almost be willing to have a spell of 
rheumatism if that could be an excuse to 
put off his coming.” 

Hitty, greatly to her mother’s wrath and 
amazement, made light of the subject, and 
laughed merrily. ‘‘ But mother, if you feel 
so badly about she said at length, 
will go over to the squire’s back field this 
afternoon, and if I am not discovered will 
promise you enough berries for tea. The 
grass will be on my conscience, but I will be 
as careful of it as I can.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t trample it down as the 
boys do,” said her mother, brightening won- 
derfully. ‘‘ Do put on your hat and go right 
off, for I sha’n’t have a moment’s peace till 
1 am sure of the berries.” 
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Hitty accordingly set off as soon as possi- 
ble. But she first made a tour of the attic 
in search of an old cape bonnet which she 
used to wear in her little-girlhood, thinking 
it might be something of a disguise, as it 
was shaped like a flour scoop coming very 
far over the face; and she did not care to be 
recognized if the overseer of the Lincoln 
lands should happen to be on the watch for 
strawberry-pickers. 

It was the last day of June, and the world 
was a paradise of leaves and blossoms, brook 
and bird songs. It was a long time since 
Hitty had been strawberrying before, and 
she felt like a little girl again as she went on 
her way across the fields, over stiles, through 
little bits of purple woodland, and by the 
side of little bubbling brooks. Her light 
feet clipped off the heads of the daisies, 
making a pleasant, well-remembered music. 
She féund a bird’s nest cozily hidden away 
‘in the ground, in the midst of a tuft of but- 
tercups, and now and them some rare little 
blossom lifting its blushing face like the 
sweetest surprise. 

Since Tom Lincoln went away Hitty had 
not cared to explore these old haunts. There 
had only been a boy and girl love between 
them, since she was scarcely more than 
fourteen and he hardly nineteen when they 
separated; but it was impossible for her to 
forget him. He had been in her mind all 
these five long years. Two of these years she 
had spent at a city boarding-school, and, oh! 
how she studied, what an effort she made to 
do wonderful things in music, and to im- 
prove herself in every way, that she might 
feel herself to be more nearly Tom’s equal, 
and surprise him with her many graces and 
accomplishments when he should come 
home once more. He was in a German 
university then, and was, as all his townfolk 
believed, a remarkable young man. Indeed, 
they felt quite proud that he had conde- 
scended to be born among them; especially 
after an uncle in England died, leaving him 
an estate which amounted to one hundred 
thousand dollars. This, in additioa to his 
father’s wealth, seemed a really fabulous 
amount to Grassland people. It was very 
foolish in her to think of him at all. 
realized this perfectly, and still, when the 
village lawyer proposed to her, the mere 
memory of thé old days when they went 
gypsying together caused her to say no so 
decidedly that he had never dared to ask her 
again. It was in vain that her mother re- 
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monstrated, and her father reasoned with 
her on the subject. He was the great man 
of the place now the Lincolns were absent. 
She could not marry him, though she re- 
spected him highly and knew him to be as 
good a man as any in existence, as well as 


a handsome, agreeable, and prosperous one. | 


‘““ Any other girl in town would be de- 
lighted to marry him,’’ her mother would 
say over and over again every day. ‘* And 
if you’re a clingin’ to any o’ that nonsensical 
talk of Tom Lincoln’s when he was only a 
boy and you was in short dresses, you may 
as well forgit it first as last. Mark Grant 
(the overseer) told pa only the other night 
that he was a cuttin’ an awful dash in Lon- 
don now, never spoke of comin’ home, and 
didn’t have no interest in the old place at 
all. °’Tain’t likely that a man like him 
would ever think of marrying a little coun- 
try girl like you.” 

‘““T have no thought of marrying Tom 


Lincoln, mother,” Hitty would say meekly. 


And indeed Hitty had no such thought, but 
she could not care for any one else for all 
that. And when she found herself in the 
old paths where they used to go berrying to- 
gether, a sense of sadness and regret came 
over her which the merry weather had not 
power to dispel. 

The Lincoln back field was a long distance 
from the Lincoln mansion, and from any 
habitation whatever; and Hitty, reaching 
the stile which led into the forbidden 
grounds, stood for a moment gazing about 
her with apprehension. Then a huge dog, 
who had been lying in the grass, arose and 
rushed toward her, barking savagely. 

“Tiger,” said Hitty coaxingly, his 
fury was immediately changed into delight, 
and he fawned upon her, wagging his tail 
joyously. It was a dog which had formerly 
belonged to her uncle, and he recognized 
her at once, as she had always petted him 
greatly. He was a reliable watch dog, how- 
ever, and no strangers would have been al- 
lowed near the field while he kept watch 
there. Indeed, not one of the village boys 
would have dared to venture within twenty 
yards of the field while he was about. 

Hitty crossed the stile, and, after a little 
search in the sunniest spots, succeeded in 
finding a perfect nest of great red, ripe ber- 
ries hidden in the bushy grass. 

‘* Now mother’s heart will be quite at 
rest,’’ she thought; and, seating herself with 
due consideration for Tom Lincoln’s grass, 
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hung her basket on a twig and picked with 
great diligence. 

It was nearly noon; butterflies floated 
about in the purple heat. The daisies began 
to droop in the sunshine. The blue-eyed 
grasses closed their veined lids. Hitty had 
nearly filled her basket, while Tiger, seated 
as closely by her side as possible, signified 
his pleasure in her companionship by an oc- 
casional wag of the tail or a friendly pat 
with his huge paw, though he was still faith- 
ful to his watch, and kept a good lookout for 
intruders. 

Suddenly he sprang forward, barking joy- 
ously. There was a great deal of expression 
in Tiger’s bark, and Hitty understood it. 
The overseer must be coming, she thought, 
and, hurriedly rising, she looked around her. 
But there was no one in sizht. Still there 
was a sound of carriage wheels on the dis- 
tant highway, and she concluded that this 
sound must have caused his excitement. 

“Here, you!’’ called a harsh voice. 
**Don’t you know that you ain’t ‘lowed in 
this ’ere field? Tige, what are you about ? 
Gettin’ lazy, or what? It must be some- 
body he knows pretty well,” he began again 
after a little pause, ‘‘ or he’d’a’ scattered her 
quick as lightnin’. You look out! if I ever 
catch you here again, I’ll take the law on 
you.” 

** Oh, never mind,” said another voice, a 
voice which was unmistakably that of a gen- 
tleman. ‘I would rather the grass should 
be spoiled than to treat a woman in this 
way. And she has certainly been consider- 
ate. She has scarcely left a trace of herself 
in the tallest grass. She seems to have 
filled her basket, og else 1 would call her 
back.” 

Hitty’s heart sank within her for fear of 
recognition; and in her haste to leave the 
field, she rushed into a treacherous bog 
which bordered the inclosure on one side, 
and at almost the first step lost her shoe,—a 
dainty, low-cut, ribbon-tied affair, quite un- 
like that of the ordinary berry-picker in 
Grassland. Hitty had the tiniest as well as 
the prettiest foot in the country, and she was 
extremely fastidious as to her shoes, and 
never on any occasion did she condescend to 
disfigure this pretty foot with the thick boots 
from the village store which were worn by 
the other young ladies of Grassland. 

‘* Who is this young woman ?” inquired 
the young gentleman who accompanied the 
overseer, Mark Grant, and looked about the 
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field with an air of proprietorship. ‘ She 
knows how to run certainly.” 

** Don’t know, she had her bunnet pulled 
over her face so; but if Hitty Averill weren’t 
too stuck-up to go a berryin’, I should say 
*twas her. She’s jest so tall and slim. I 
never see her wear a pink bunnet, though.”’ 

‘*Hitty Averill? Ah,’’ said the young 
man. ‘ But she isn’t Hitty Averill now, 
she is Mrs. Harris, isn’t she? She used to 
be my little sweetheart. It seems only yes- 
terday that we used to come berrying to- 
gether in this very spot.” 

‘* No, she ain’t married. Lawyer Harris 
he courted her; but she wouldn't say yes, 
though they say he asked her as much as 
four times. Mis’ Averill, she was dret- 
fully in his favor, too, ’n’ used to take on ’n’ 
then scold about it. Her sister Mis’ Page 
told me ’t she prayed that the match might 
come about at last all the time, ’n’ I thought 
ef the old woman had got to prayin’ about 
it, *twould surely amount to sunthin’. But 
Hitty’s awful head-strong, they say; and 
nothin’ would have any effect on her. Law- 
yer Harris isn’t waitin’ on any one jit, 
though, and p’r’aps he has some hopes still. 
They are beginnin’ to think now, that the 
old woman, her mother, is a managin’ to 
bring the new minister round to Harris’s 
way 0’ thinkin’, as far as Hitty is concerned, 
but I don’t know how ’twill go. I have 
heard it hinted, Mr. Tom, that Hitty re- 
members old times too well to think of 
marryin’. Of course she hez too much sense 
to think she could get the one that liked her 
then, now, though. Times has changed.” 

Tom Lincoln flushed to the tips of his 
ears; but he remained silent. To tell the 
truth, he had been thinking a good deal of 
Hitty Averill of late,—the little girl from 
whom he had parted almost in tears so few 
years ago. There were tears in her eyes, he 
remembered, such brave brown eyes as they 
were, and he had presented her with a gold 
locket with his picture in it, and she had 
given him a plain gold ring she had pulled 
from her finger. It was somewhere among 
his trinkets now, he did not know exactly 
where. He remembered that he had prom- 
ised to write to her, which promise he had 
kept for a short time, and that he never, 
never should forget her, never should care 
for any one else in the world. 

Well, he had never really cared for any 
one else; though he had been through sev- 
eral rather serious flirtations, and had been 
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CINDERELLA IN A STRAWBERRY-FIELD. 


greatly sought after by fashionable young 
ladies and their prudent mammas wherever 
he had been. But he had half forgotten 
Hitty, until he heard that she was going to 
be married to Mr. Harris. Then a great 
pang of jealousy seized him, and he thought 
for the while with deep regret of the bright, 
fresh little face which had so much of truth 
and innocence in its expression, and the gay, 
graceful way of his little sweetheart of long 
ago. He had little faith in the women of 
fashion around him; but, as he remembered 
her, she seemed true to the heart’s core, and 
he doubted if the world would ever have the 
power to spoil her. 

** But she promised to wait until I came 
home, and she hasn’t kept her word,’ he 
thought bitterly. 

Then it suddenly occurred to him, for the 
first time, that it was all his fault; he had 
ceased to write to her long ago, and she had, 
in reality, faded from his mind. Then, sup- 
posing her to be the wife of Will Harris, a 
boy who had snubbed him at the academy 
because he happened to be a little older and 
in greater favor with the teachers, he almost 
forgot her again. Indeed he had expected 
to leave Grassland, without seeing her, the 
next day. He had returned to his old home 
quite unexpectedly, and was going to take 
his departure immediately because of some 
business affair which claimed his attention 
th town. Perhaps he should return some 
day to see his old friends, perhaps not. 

Absorbed in old recollections, Tom walked 
along with his eyes bent on the grouad, 
when he suddenly stopped, and, bending 
down, pulled something -from the thick, 
black mud beside the path. It was Hitty’s 
shoe. Carefully wiping it on the grass, he 
held it up admiringly. 

Hitty, I knowed it was, almost,” 
said Mark Grant, ‘* though she don’t conde- 
cend to go a berryin’ generally. There ain’t 
no such foot as that on any woman but her 
within miles 0’ this town. The city board- 
ers ’t staid at the farm last season used to 
call her Cinderalla after they got a glimpse 
of her foot in the street. I reckon she’s 
kinder fond er showin’ it.”’ 

‘*T should not wonder at all,’ said Tom, 
feeling a kind of exultation as he placed the 
precious thing in his pocket. ‘I shall call 
to-morrow, and restore the lost article to my 
old playmate,’’ he added coolly, remember- 
ing the sharpness of Grassland eyes, and the 
power of Grassland gossip. 
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** Oh, I thought you was a goin’ to leave 
in the morning,” said Mark, whose look: of 
unsuspecting innocence was very evidently 
feigned. 

‘*T concluded to wait until we could de- 
cide about the Grafton lots,” said Tom 
gravely; and calling the unfaithful Tiger, 
the two men left the field, aad took the 
shortest cut home. 

In the meantime, Hitty, quite out of 
breath, and with scarlet cheeks, had reached 
her mother’s kitchen, where the anxious 
dame was waiting for her. 

** Well, now, ain’t it splendid ? ” said she. 
‘*T hain’t seen no such berries since they 
used to grow on the burnt land out by pa’s 
wood lot, when I was first married. Thick, 
wa’n’t they? But you look dreadful warm 
and tired, child. You’d better lay down a 
spell before dinner. I was afraid you'd 
meet with something. Pa scart me almost 
to pieces, when he came in a tellin’ me that 
Mark Grant had put an awful savage, great 
dog to watch in the field.” 

** And so he has,” said Hitty. ‘* But the 
savage dog is Uncle Sam’s old Tiger. Of 
course he wouldn’t molest me.” 

‘*So lucky! I know Mis* Parker’s berries 
wasn’t anything compared to these, ’n’ I 
shall have such a good supper,” said her 
mother exultingly. 

Hitty, for reasons of her owa, chose to 
keep the appearance of Mark Grant and 
Tom Lincoln in the field to herself, as well 
as the loss of her shoe. And managing to 
walk so that her mother should not notice 
the condition of her feet, she hurried up- 
stairs to her own room, where she remained 
resting and thinking for a long time. 

At dinner-time her father came in panting 
with a most astonishing piece of news. 

** Tom Lincoln is at home,” said he, with 
the air of casting a thunderbolt. 

Sakes alive! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Averill. 
**T thought he was too fine for Grassland, 
and wasn’t never coming. I wonder if he’ll 
call on Hitty. He and she used to be dread- 
ful intimate bofore he went away. When 
did he come ?” 

‘‘ Two days ago,” he said, “‘ but he has 
been very busy ever since, and hasn’t been 
out at all. He told me he was going to call 
over to-morrow, and I said we’d be happy to 
see him to tea. I knew you was expectin’ 
the minister, and *twouldn’t put you out 
any.’’ 

“© father,” said Hitty, coloring with 
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vexation. ‘‘ How could you do that? But 
then, I know he won’t come.”’ 

““Won’t come? Why not? He seemed 

dreadful pleased about it, I’m sure, and said 
he should be here without fail.”’ 
Mercy! exclaimed her mother. ‘Well, 
I guess what’s good enough for the minister 
is good enough for him. But who wants 
him here with his foreign, stuck-up ways! I 
heard that he kept a valy, some kind of a 
male waitin’-maid, to take care of him in 
London.” 

‘* A valet, mother,’’ said poor Hitty, in 
distress. ‘I cannot imagine why father 
has such a mania for asking people to tea.’’ 

** Well, it can’t be helped; and, after all, 
I am glad he did invite him. Mis’ Parker 
would give her head to get him over to her 
house to tea.” 

To-morrow afternoon came, and found 
Mrs. Averill in her best cap, her custards 
and everything to her mind, waiting for 
company. Only one thing troubled her, and 
that was Hitty’s obstinacy in refusing. to 
dress up. Usually, she liked to wear a 
white dress with pink ribbons, even on 
common occasions; but now she insisted on 


wearing a pink print with only a little white” 
ruffle at the throat, and would not adorn her 
dark hair with a single clematis spray, 
though, when there was no company, it was 
always graced by them. 

Hitty looked as stately as a duchess, how- 


ever. No prouder little head was ever set 
upon the shoulders of a queen. And the 
pink print was worn with as much air as if 
it had been velvet. The clock struck five, 
and the minister was expected every mo- 
ment; for, though a stranger, he was aware 
of the Grassland fashion of having early 
teas. 

There he is,’? exclaimed Mrs. Averill, 
as the gate latch clicked, and a quick step 
sounded on the gravel walk. ‘I knew tha® 
Mr. Higgins would have the sense to come 
early.” 

But Hetty knew that the step was not that 
of Mr. Higgins, and opened the door with 
some trepidation. 

A tall, handsome young man, with smiling 
eyes, grasped both her hands with the ut- 
most cordiality; though, in spite of his for- 
eigu breeding, he seemed somewhat con- 
fused and awkward. 

Hitty greeted him with her usual stately 
simplicity; and Mrs. Averill met him with 
her usual overflow of hospitality. 
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*“*T came early, Mrs. Averill, because I 
remembered your pleasant early teas of long 
ago, and hoped that you had not changed 
your hour,” he said, smiling. 

** No, indeed; I haven’t changed the hour. 
I will have my supper at five when we’re 
alone, and only manage to wait till six for 
company.”’ 

The pleased dame was rapidly changing 
her mind concerning Tom Lincoln. 

‘“*T was afraid you’d be too genteel to 
come till dark,’? she continued, ‘‘ and here 
you are before the minister himself.’’ 

Hitty colored, and looked uneasily out of 
the window. 

Tom’s eyes were fixed upon her with un- 
disguised admiration. But her manner 
chilled him, and he sat almost in silence 
when Mrs. Averill left the room to preside 
over her household affairs. 

His unaffected good nature and evident 
pleasure in seeing her again soon won her 
over, however, and they were presently 
quite merrily chatting over old times. 

‘** Hitty,’’ he said at length, *‘ the minister 
iscoming. I perceive a clerical figure slowly 
descending the hill. Let us take a little 
turn in the garden, where we used to pelt 
each other with burdock-balls in the days of 
‘ auld lang syne.’ ” 

Hitty assented to this proposition; and the 
pair were soon cozily seated in the old arbor, 
deep in conversation. 

‘“*T have always loved you, Hitty,”’ he 
was saying, ‘‘ though I was hardly aware of 
the fact until yesterday. I supposed you 
married, you know; and ever since I heard 
you were going to marry Will Harris I have 
made an effort not to think of you. I was 
going away to-morrow, without seeing you, 
because I did not think it would be good four 
me to see you under such circumstances. 
But a happy chance took me into a certain 
strawberry-field yesterday, from which Cin- 
derella in a pink bonnet was just hastening; 
and it was not until then that I learned she 
was free. I only caught a glimpse of: hér 
retreating figure; but I picked up her slip- 
per, and, placing it in my pocket, vowed 
that I would marry the princess it would fit. 
There can be only one such foot in the world. 
Here it is, Hitty, but I will not give it to 
you unless you will take me with it.” 

Hitty blushed and hesitated. 

Just then her mother’s voice called:— 

‘“‘ Hitty! Hitty! Why, Hitty! where are 
you?” 
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Hitty took the slipper from his hand, and 
arm in arm they walked slowly toward the 
house. 

‘* Sakes alive! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Averill,— 
‘‘ right before the minister,’’ as she related 
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afterward,—when she saw them coming. 
And at the tea-table, as she remarked, she 
sweetened Tom’s tea ** more than the min- 
ister’s, and helped him first to starwberries 
and cream.” 


OCCASIONAL 


NOTES. 


CHINA AND MAJOLICA. 


Jove of china-ware still continues to 

be a mania among certain classes in 
this country. In the houses chiefly of the 
‘upper ten,”’ we see scattered in lavish pro- 
fusion little Dresden figures, shepherds and 
shepherdesses, sweet, fresh, smiling, fan- 
tastic little loves, leaning on impossible 
crooks, or ogling us from under trees whose 
bowery greenery embodies all that is idyllic 
in crockery. Wonderful little old tea-cups, 
without handles, transparent as an egg-shell, 
with no coloring to speak of, faded, washed- 
out looking, are proudly pointed to as al- 
most priceless. From these our great-great- 


grandmothers, in all the glories of hoops 
and fumbelows, are said to have drunk their 
hyson and bohea in their great wainscoted 
and tapestried rooms, discoursing as they 
sipped the fragrant nectar, much as we their 
great-great-granddaughters do still, over our 
afternoon tea; for the world changes, but 


the human heart does not. All manner of 
vanities go the round; trivialities of dress or 
gossip; much tattling about the mote’in our 
ncighbor’s eye, and a careful avoiding, with 
commendable modesty, any reference even 
the most remote to the beam in our own. 
These pale transparent cups going their oft- 
repeated rounds may have sown in their day 
the seeds of many a pathetic commonplace 
tragedy or comedy, disseminating, as they 
circulated around the board, harmony and 
peace, or dissension and distrust. 

Your true China collector has undoubtedly 
in him something of the antiquarian Dryas- 
dust spirit, which loves to excavate and un- 
earth the buried treasures of the past; in 
his case, however, it is gracefully blended 
with and overlaid by an instinctive fondness 
for the tender, lovely, fragile object of his 
regard. He knows, for he has often anx- 
iously weighed it, how frail it is. Every 
time he looks at it : the tumult 


of conflicting emotions with which, once 
secured, he packed it up with his own hands, 
and the fears for its ultimate safety which 
tempered the ecstatic pride of his triumph 
in the bargain which he had just struck. 

To the china-hunter, every object in his 
cabinets or on his brackets is a trophy. 
That quaint old enameled tazza of Lucca 
della Robbia’s he bought in Rome; and as 
he gazes at it he thinks not so much of the 
astute Jew dealer, for whom, as he flatters 
himself, his own knowingness was fully a 
match, but of a long-forgotten holiday, with 
its bright days of sunshine, and the length- 
ening purple shadows of night deepening 
over the skies, and the grapes in ripe clus- 
ters on the wall. How well he remembers 
their flavor still, and the hand that plucked 
them for the stranger, and the eyes that 
looked into his! What was hername? He 
had forgotten it. What her fate? He had 
never known. A most prosaic ending, truly, 
to a vanished romance. But her charming 
grace and beauty unforgotten, blend still in 
his memory, like a sweet rhythmical chant, 
and beautify with a glory not altogether its 
own this rare old cup of Lucca della Rob- 
bia’s. 

With a sigh he turns from it to contem- 
plate this old plate of mezza-majolica. Opal- 
hued, iridescent, it darts upon him as he 
gazes upon it subtle flashes of blue and 
yellow and ruby-hued fi:me, rejoicing his 
soul with a deep unalterable conviction that 
it at least is real. He acquired it in Urbino, 
many, many years after he became the 
happy possessor of the Lucca della Robbia 
cup. He paid a full price for it too; but 
although a close man, he does not and has 
never regretted the imprudence. At the 
sight of that beautiful plate, which he is 
pleased to call unique, his charmed heart 
melts away into softness, and his purse- 
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strings begin to relax of their own accord. 
It moves his spleen to see careless visitors 
pass it by, as they sometimes do, to gaze at 
the soft beauty of that bright, yellow-robed 
maiden, with dove upon her hand, who 
hovers self-forgetful upon the very verge of 
a pea-green china sea. The poor old quaint 
plate of mezza-majolica, gleaming there like 
a veritable jewel, is a treasure he jealously 
guards, and of its history we would say a 
few words. 

The Italian enameled earthenware which 
became famous under the name of Majolica, 


was first produced in 1300 in a town in the 


duchy of Urbino, which was under the 
feudal sway of the Malatestas, who were 
lords of Pesaro. Vessels of red clay such as 
had been long in use were covered with a 
thin coating of white earth obtained from 
the neighborhood of Siena, and upon this 
ground different cvlored patterns were 
traced. The vessels were then partly baked 
and covered with lead-glaze, after which 
they received a final firing. This delinea- 
tion of colored patterns upon an opaque 
white substance was the humble germ out 
of which the splendid many-hued majolica 
ware grew. 

The colors employed were usually yellow, 
green, blue and black; and the soft lead 
glaze, which was easily affected by external 
influences, imparted to the pottery that 
metallic iridescent lustre which is the special 
characteristic of majolica. To the Spanish 
Moors, this art was also well known; and 
some of their beautiful masterpieces finding 
their way into Italy, acted as a fillip to the 
infant art, which long remained swathed in 
rude and ungraceful swaddling-bands. While 
it was in this transition state, a new tin 
glaze was discovered, and applied to terra- 
cotta bas-reliefs by the famous Lucca della 
Robbia, and the lordship of Pesaro was 
sold to the house of Sforza. The new feudal 
superiors took an extreme interest in the 
potteries, and granted such special privi- 
leges to the manufacturers, that in a short 
time they succeeded in making Pesaro fa- 
mous for the production of majolica. Early 
specimens of the ware manufactured here 
are generally adorned with Moorish ara- 
besques and coats-of-arms. Heads of saints 
are also a favorite study, and so are heathen 
goddesses, while heads of the popes and 
Dukes of Urbino abound, the name being 
affixed to prevent all mistake as to the por- 
trait. 
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In the pottery of the Pesaro manufactory, 
the outlines of the subjects are traced in 
black or blue, and are in general correctly 
drawn; but the figures are flat and hard, 
without a vestige of the breadth and freedom 
which give such admirable life and vigor to 
the etchings on the Greek vases; all faults 
in design or execution being atoned for by 
the marvelous beauty and finish of the glaze, 
whose iridescent splendor has been equaled 
but never surpassed by later artists. The 
most beautiful specimens of this ware are 
due to the genius of an obscure artist, whose 
very name has been forgotten, who flour- 
ished in Pesaro about 1480. The dishes he 
made were large and thick, and were in- 
tended not so much for use as for display, 
as is shown by holes in a projection behind, 
through which strings were passed in order 
to suspend them from the wall. The colors 
he used were blue and yellow, and they 
shoue with a rare and matchless mother-of- 
pearl splendor. 

At the end of the fifteenth century tin 
enamel had come into general use, and the 
potteries of the duchy of Urbino had begun 
to manufacture a finer majolica ware. The 
art may be said to have reached its most 
palmy period. The finest qualities of the 
old mezza-majolica were retained inthe new 
manufacture, and far greater artistic skill 
was displayed in the painting and ornamen- 
tation. The town of Gubbio acquired a 
world-wide fame by the beauty of its lus- 
trous majolica; and in the vear 1485, Geor- 
gio Anderoli, a gentlemen of Pavia, was 
attracted to it. He was a painter and sculp- 
tor by profession, and his majolica plates, 
glowing like jewels with the richest and 
most brilliant colors, are still famous. He 
excelled in the use of ruby red and golden 
yellow, and his ware is generally encircled 
by a brilliant flame-colored border. He de- 
lights also in the picturesque effect produced 
by gold arabesques on a ground of vivid 
blue. His period of greatest activity was 
from 1486 to 1537. To china-fanciers he is 
known as the famous Maestro Georgio of 
Gubbio, and bis works now command almost 
incredible prices. He is charged with hav- 
ing traveled about the country selling his 
recipes to the highest bidder; but for this 
charge there is no good ground. His broth- 
ers and his son worked along with him, and 
they had many assistants, to whom all the 
processes of the manufacture were known. 
In the city of Urbino, where Raphael was 
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born, the manufacture of majolica ware was 

carried on with great spirit and success. 

Among the foremost of the ceramic artists 

_ of Urbino was a certain Orazio Fontana. 
His designs, which are characterized by 
great freedom and breadth of style, and 
iruth and fidelity of drawing, are likewise 
brilliantly colored and admirably glazed. 
One of his masterpieces, a magnificent cup, 
in the possession of Baron Rothschild, has 
his name inscribed upon it, a frequeat prac- 
tice with the great Italian potters. 

All over the duchy of Urbino, potteries of 
this ware flourished at Gubbio, at Pesaro, at 
Urbino, and at Castel Durante. From these 
workshops potters traveled with their secrets 
to other parts of Italy and also to Flanders. 
The majolica of Castel Durante is very 

beautifully finished, and one of its principal 
manufacturers, Piccolo Passo, wrote a trea- 
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tise upon the art of making and decorating 
majolica. 

Faenza, which has given its name in 
France to all soft pottery, also produced 
much beautiful majolica ware. The Faenza 
majolica has, like that of Urbino, a rich 
marzacotta glaze, and some of the more 
ancient specimens are evameled in beret- 
tino, a pale blue tint. The later Faenza 
majolica is in style very like that of Urbino; 
decorative and embossed embellishments 
are laid aside, and pictorial designs are gen- 
erally used. 

Such is a brief sketch of an art for which 
Raphael and Mare Antonio did not disdain 
to furnish compositions, and whose master- 
pieces not only found ready access into 
palaces, but were presented to churches and 
hung up in cathedrals during the middle 
ages as votive offerings to saints. 


THE WRECK OF A _ BUTTERFLY. 


BUTTERFLY flew to the rim of the sea, . 
The foolishest creature on earth was she, 
But she was a butterfly 
Without any heart, and not much of a head, 
And words of wisdom were better unsaid, 
And she was young, this butterfly. 


The white-capped breakers came crashing in, 
As cruel and cold as the heart of sin; 
How happy this butterfly! 
And she fluttered about on the edge of the sea, . 
And her wings were lovely as wings could be, 
But we said, ‘‘ Poor butterfly!’ 


How gracefully poised was this scarlet and gold, 
How playfully fearless, bewitchingly bold. 
How stupid this butterfly! 
And she thought we envied her freedom and grace, 
At a word of advice would have laughed in our face, 
Weak little butterfly! 


So little to save, and so much to be lost! 

But how can a butterfly count the cost— 
A vain little butterfly! 

And here on the rim of the thundering sea 

We watched for the wreck that we knew must be— 
The wreck of a butterfly. 


And the destined wave, so cruel and cold, 
Came at last for the wings of scarlet and gold, 
The wings that would not fly! 

And one more tiny speck in this great round world 
Down to destruction swiftly was hurled— 
Poor, lost little butterfly! 


—Traveler’s Record. 


A TERRIBLE MISTAKE. 


BY HOWARD ‘W. JAMES. 


CHAPTER I. 


ANY persons are under the impression 

that I have seen better days. But 

they are mistaken. I have had to earn my 

own livelihood since I was eighteen, and I 

did so for some years as English teacher at 

Madame Vaillant’s boarding-school, in a 

large and dull square in the vicinity of Hyde 
Park. 

I am now Lady Superintendent of Dr. 
-Spalding’s female lunatic asylum, and the 
position [ stand in with regard to the pa- 
tients under my charge is, in certain respects, 
not unlike my former position with regard to 
Madame Vaillant’s pupils, or ‘ yonng 
friends,’’ as she preferred to call them, 
though she barely knew them by sight, for 
hers was a truly fashionable establishment. 
She did the dressing and the talking, the 
parent-wheedling and bill-enhancing part 
of the business, and did it very skillfully, 
aided by her unimpeachable Parisian accent, 
and her unexceptionable English connection. 
The drudges did all the rest, and I was one 
of them—the hardest-worked of themall. I 
had to watch and control, by fear, reason, 
coaxing or cajolery, twenty-five girls, of all 
sorts of tempers and dispositions, some good, 
some bad, but more than either indifferent. 
My present charge is less onerous if it is 
more sad, and it is far less solitary. I won- 
der if any one in the world combines less 
enjoyment of solitude, than the ‘‘ teacher”’ 
in a girls’ boarding-school—the governess, 
who is not of the ‘ parlor coterie,’’ who is 
always with the school-girls, but not of them, 
unlike the pupil-teacher or the mutual ac- 
commodation young lady, who teaches what 
she knows very little about, in consideration 
of being taught something of which she 
knows less. 

Friendships between the girls and the 
“governesses at Madame Vaillant’s were dis- 
couraged for prudential reasons. Only in 
one instance was I tempted tu run counter 
to this tacit understanding. It was in the 
case of Helen Manners, whom I nursed 
through an illness which lasted the whole 
length of the summer vacation in her second 
year at Madame Vaillant’s. Helen was the 


daughter of a gentleman of moderate fortune 
in Berkshire. Her mother was dead. Her 
father was a good, odd sort of man, fond of 
studious pursuits, and, beyond believing 
that his daughter required a good education, 
I never could discover that he had any no- 
tion of the girl’s requirements or tastes, or 
that he understood her in any way. It 
seemed to me that in reality Helen was 
nearly as lonely as I, who had not a relative 
in the world, to my knowledge, except a 
cousin, who had procured me the place I 
held in Madame Vaillant’s establishment, 
and informed me that if, for any reason, [ 
should happen to lose it, I had nog fur- 
ther to look for from him. 

When Helen’s illness commenced, her 
father came up to town, and was very un- 
happy about her, and uncom- 
fortable—a state of things which he made 
us share at the school, until he was con- 
vinced that his daughter was in no danger, 
was carefully nursed, and that he could do no 
good by remaining away from home. Helen 


‘was to be sent to Wharton as soon as she 


should be able to go, and he went away tol- 
erably satisfied. Those few weeks made a 
great difference in my life, and in my way 
of looking at things. I never loved any one 
before; I loved Helen Manners now. I 
never had cared particularly that any one 
should love me, and now I prized this girl’s 
affection as the best of treasures. It was 
not a healthy frame of minc, I dare say, the 
chances were so very many against my re- 
taining that treasure. 

I was twenty-four and Helen was seven- 
teen, and well in her “ finishing,’? when I 
discovered how unlike the mere school-girl 
I had esteemed her she was. We had sev- 
eral foreigners in the school, for Madame 
Vaillant’s ‘‘ connection ” told both ways, and 
many of the girls, English and foreign, were 
handsome; but not one so handsome as 
Helen Manners. Noone had a figure like 
hers—tall, slender, pliant, graceful, with a 
natural ease and dignity which nothing, not 
even the dancing and deportment-lessons, ° 
could spoil. Among all those pretty faces 
there was not a face like hers—so sweet and 
candid, so fair and pure, with a wide white 
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forehead and finely-cut features, with large 
gray eyes, trustful and true, just interpre- 
ters of a mind which thought no evil and 
knew no guile. She was popular with all 
the subordinates, as a girl who never “ tells 
_ tales,” never ‘‘ gives herself airs’ or gives 
other people trouble, is sure to be; and 
therefore, when it was found that she had 
“ pronounced ” for me, in school-girl fash- 
ion, there was no mischief-making, no in- 
terference; every one liked her too much to 
vex her, and no one liked me enough to be 
jealous on my account. Helen declared she 
had not the least notion of going home just 
as the school had reassembled. She much 
‘preferred to remain until she should go 
home in the spring for good. I demurred a 
little on account of her papa, but she assured 
me I need not. She would make it all right 
. with her papa. She did so, and it was set- 
tled according to her wishes. 

“Six long delightful months before us, 
Florence!” (she called me Miss Bertram in 
school time, but by my name in private), 
“all to ourselves; and then I have such a 
charming scheme in my head for you.” 

‘** Don’t scheme about me, dear. My line 
in life is very plain and easy to be seen. I 
shall superintend an endless succession of 
‘young friends,’ until Madame Vaillant re- 
tires from business, and hands me over, 
with a good character and the fixtures, to 
her successors.” 

‘“‘ No, you won’t,” said Helen, with a sol- 
emn nod of her head, ‘‘ I feel there’s some- 
thing very different in the future for you, 
and that you and I are never to be far 
apart.”? 

When the school reassembled after the 
midsummer vacation, Madame Vaillant was 
enabled and disposed to boast of a new 
pupil, whose relatives were highly distin- 
guished and whose talents were said to be 
remarkable. The young lady was German 
by birth, and her relatives were impotent 
people in the diplomatic world; probably, I 
thought, more. richly endowed with rank 
than with fortune, or Faustina von Dorn- 
berg would not have been sent to even so 
select a boarding-school. 

‘*T am longing to know what you think of 
her,” said Helen to me, on the morning of 
Mademoiselle von Dornberg’s arrival (the 
_ French prefix was insisted upon, I do not 

know why). ‘‘ She has the strangest face I 
’ ever saw, and 1 cannot make up my mind 
whether it is beautiful or repulsive. I am 
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so sorry madame kept you to make up the 
books; I should have liked you to see her 
presenting the Dornberg to the girls. It 
was like a court ceremony, I’m sure. And 
anything like her composure!—the Dorn- 
berg’s 1 mean. She just made a general 
courtesy, and walked to her place, as if she 
were everybody’s acknowledged superior— 
she certainly looks like it—and began to 
talk German to Fraulein Hirsch before mad- 
ame was out of the room.” 

‘“*She is self-possessed, then—has no 
school-girl gaucheries about her ? 

‘* Not the least. I dare say she has been 
placed here because she is too much of a 
woman for her age, and they want to keep 
her back a little, until she regularly comes 
out. Come along; it’s just tea-time. I do 
want you to see her, and make up my mind 
for me as to whether I am to like her or 
not.”” 

In a few moments I had seen Faustina 
von Dornberg, and my mind was rapidly 
made up. I neither liked nor admired her, 
though she took my attention, and held it, 
with unpleasant tenacity. As I looked at 
her I felt a strange conviction that I had 
seen her before, not with my bodily eyes, 
but in an inexplicable mental vision, con- 
necting itself vaguely with some uneasiness, 
almost fear. Perhaps I had dreamed of her. 
At all events, when Faustina von Dornberg, 
standing in her place at the tea-table, bowed 
to me with grave politeness, I knew her face 
—a pale face, with smail, sharp, fine fea- 
tures, with a complexion so colorless that 
the veins showed in the skin, like the streaks. 
in mother-of-pearl. There was no color, 
except in the thin lips, which were so in- 
tensely red that the small white teeth had a 
bluish tinge as they shone between them. 
The eyes were very light in color, neither 
large nor bright, uncertain and rapid in 
their glances, and almost shadeless, so- 
seapty were the eyelashes, and the eye- 
ows were hardly perceptible. The hair 
was profuse, silky and red. Not auburn, or 
‘+ dead-gold,”’ or ** russet-leaf,” or any of the 
fine things which modern painters and mod- 
ern novelists have invented, to persuade the 
world that defects are beauties. Red hair, 
beautiful as to texture, and wonderful in 
quantity, with a very becoming wave in it, 
and admirably dressed, to set off her odd ap-- 
pearance, added to the effect of the total ab- 
sence of color in Faustina von Dornberg’s. 
face. The beauty of her throat and hands,. 
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enhanced by the soft swans-down trimming 
of her perfectly-fitting dress of bright blue 
silk, I instantly admitted. 

Two or three times during the evening I 


- was aware that Mademoiselle von Dornberg 


was studying my appearance as closely as [ 
had observed hers; and, though her manner 
was exceptionally respectful, and I had no 
tangible reason for thinking so, I was as 
convinced that she disliked me as I was that 
I disliked her. 

‘¢ Well,” said Helen, when we found an 
opportunity of exchanging our opinions, ‘‘is 
she not strange—is she not fascinating ?”’ 

‘* Certainly not to me,’’ I replied; ‘‘ on 
the contrary, she is repellant.’’ 

Wait till to-morrow, and you'll find 
that’s all gone off. I thought so at first; 
but now I think she is the most charming girl 
i ever met in my life. And how beautifully 
she is dressed! ”’ 

‘* How absurdly, for a school-girl! I didn’t 
like her, though I cannot exactly tell why. 
There is something wrong about her, and I 
will find it out.’’ 

Thenceforth, among my numerous avoca- 
tions, I contrived to study Faustina von 
Dornberg closely, actuated, not by curiosity 
only, but, in addition, by displeasure and 
uneasiness, caused by the fascination she 
had for Helen Manners, and the unbounded 
affection which my dear girl evinced for her. 
I was not inspired by jealousy; I neither 
wished nor expected that Helen’s feelings 
towards me should be so exclusive as mine 
for her, and I had nothing to complain of 
personally. But my first impression of 
Faustina von Dornberg clung to me per- 
manently. I had seen her in a dream, a 
vision; had been warned of her in some 
strange inexplicable fashion, that was not, 
and yet was, in and of my actual life; and I 
knew she boded ill to Helen. My convic- 
tion that there was something wrong about 
her remained unshaken: but I did not dis- 
cover what that something was. 

Helen Manners was not the only person 
whom Faustina van Dornberg fascinated. 
She had a little court of admiring satellites, 
of which she was the sovereigu. Her dress, 
rich, varied, and always unsuitable; her 
jewelry, of which she had a profusion, 
quaint in fashion, and of considerable value; 
her titled foreign visitors, her formed man- 
ners, her stories of life ‘‘ abroad,”’ and her 
importance with Madame Vaillant, would 
have been enough to have secured her su- 


premacy over the little world she lived in, 
which did not differ much from the great 
world outside after all. But she had other 
means than these at her command. She 
could be the most delightful of companions, 
but she could also be the most oppressively 
disagreeable. No one in the house was 
quite free from her influence. They who 
did not love, feared her. She continued to 
puzzle me, not only by her ways and her 
disposition, but by certain circumstances 
connected with her. Why did her relatives 
pay Madame Vaillant double the sum paid 
for the other pupils? I knew they did so 
because I kept the accounts, madame not 
being strong in arithmetic. The only ex- 
planation she ever hinted at was, that asso- 
ciation with young persons was considered 
particularly good for Mademoiselle von 
Dornberg, which was no explanation at all. 
Again, why did she not care for some of 
these relatives? They visited her, they 
sent her handsome presents, but she had not 
the least affection for any one of them. 
These things puzzled me. As for her own 
disposition, I soon knew it to be bad. She 
was treacherous, cold-hearted, and, though 
not openly, doggedly obstinate, she was 
capable of persistence and resolution, such 
as I never saw in any woman. When I had 
made up my mind that her chief character- 
istics were incredible pertinacity, and a quiet 
vindictiveness which never failed to exact 
suffering in proportion to the offence, from 
any one who chanced to cross her humor, I 
ought not to have been far from divining 
the truth about Faustina von Dornberg. 
There never was much contact between 
her and me. She avoided me from the first; 
and only that the notion seemed too absurd 
—for what had she to fear—I should have 
believed that she was afraid of me. It may 
be only dislike which her restless glance 
sometimes expressed, when I caught her 
looking furtively at me; but I have seen the 
same look in eyes since then, which I know 
are turned upon me in suspicious fear. My 
idea that Faustina von Dornberg feared me, — 
had one strong confirmation. Helen Man- 
ners was devoted to her with the foolish, 
slavish sort of affection which one sees 
sometimes among school-girls, and wich 
rarely, even in the form of moderate friend- 
ship, survives separation. But Faustina 
never tried to alienate her from me, never 
interfered between us, or trenched upon our 
mutual relation for a moment. She was 
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very clever in many ways, but in none did 
she show more ability than in her skillful 
steering clear of me. 

At Easter in the following year, Helen 
Manners left Madame Vaillant’s school, and 
realized her favorite scheme by taking me 
with her. I was engaged to reside at Whar- 
ton, in the double capacity of companion to 
Helen and amanuensis to her father, whose 
sight was failing. 

Every one was sorry to part with Helen, 
but I do not think that any one cared much 
for my departure. A strange governess 
would be a pleasant novelty, and school-girls 
are peculiarly alive to such a prospect. I 
did not blame them; I was very glad to get 
away. Helen’s affectionate heart was full 
of grief; but she had two consolations—one 
was my company, the other 1 was not aware 
of until our journey had commenced, when, 
drying her tears, she said:— 

‘*It is some comfort that Faustina and I 
are to meet. She leaves at midsummer, and 
is going ona visit to Baroness L——'s in 
the autumn. She has a beautiful place near 
Wharton. Papa knows her, and she has 
promised to ask me to her parties.” 


We led a happy life at Wharton—a life in 
whose ease and quiet, whose refinement and 
recreation I reveled more fully than Helen. 
She was less released than I was, for I had 
never entertained a hope of having my life 
of subordinate teaching and wardrobe sur- 
veillance terminated or even varied. I liked 
my occupations and my learned and gentle 
employer, and the country was an unvarying 
delight to me. I went out a good deal with 
Helen, in the close neighborhood of Whar- 
ton, but of course not to Mollance—a fine 
place, occupied by Baron L——, a leading 
member of an important embassy, but which 
was the property of a non-resident English 
nobleman. The baroness kept her word. 
Miss Manners was invited with her father 
to all the autumn parties at Mollance, and 
occasionally on visits of some days’ dura- 
tion. 

From the second of these visits she re- 
turned peculiarly elated. The house had 
been full of company, principally foreigners. 
and “everything had been gay and delightful 
—the weather delicious for morning rides on 
horseback and afternoon walks, the people 
in the house charmingly assorted, and the 
baroness an unequaled hostess. Such music 
and dancing every evening, and even cha- 


rades! Helen had never seen anything so 
clever as Sir Charles Charteris’s impromptu 
acting —and a young Prussian baron, a cousin 
of the baroness, was the finest singer she 
had ever heard. All this, and much more, 
she told me on the evening of her return, 
and when her delighted description came to 
a pause, she added, ‘‘ But who do you think 
has arrived at Mollance, and was the life 
and soul of the house, captivating all the 
men and outshining all the women?” 

‘*T allow for your absurd exaggeration, 
Helen, and suppose you meap Mademoiselle 
von Dornberg.” 

‘Yes; I do mean Faustina. She is hand- 
somer than ever, and so quaintly and richly 
dressed! and everybody is wild about her! 
It is no absurd exaggeration at all. And 
she asked for you so kindly! You must 
really try and be glad to see her when she 
comes over to luncheon on Monday, for my 
sake.”’ 

L had almost forgotten Faustina von Dorn- 
berg, but as Helen spoke, the old feelings of 
repulsion and vague dread came over me. 
The baroness had been kind enough to ex- 
press a wish to see Wharton in its autumn 
beauty, had, in fact, invited herself and a 
few of her guests to luncheon there on the 
ensuing Monday, and Helen was much 
pleased but a little embarrassed. ‘‘ Above 
all, I am glad that you should see these 
people,” she said; does seem so ridicu- 
lous and so hard that you who share half my 
life, should know nothing about the other 
half.” 

Never mind that, Helen,” I replied; 
is a part of the fitness of things.” 

The party from Mollance arrived, the bar- 
oness, another lady, and Faustina von Dorn-- 
berg, escorced by Sir Charles Charteris and 
Baron Albrecht von Arnheim, the musical 
cousin of whom Helen had spoken. They 
were gay, fashionable, handsome, happy 
people to all appearance; but I gave them 
little of my attention, which I reserved for 
Faustina. Her repellant beauty was more 
than ever remarkable, and since I observed 
in her an inexplicable avoidance of me, I 
deliberately tried to force her, by dint of 
steadfast looking at her, to meet my eye, but 
I never succeeded. She was in high spirits, 
and demonstratively affectionate to Helen, 
but L became aware of two facts before the — 
long visit came to an end. Faustina von 
Dornberg was doing her best to captivate 
Sir Charles Charteris, and Baron von Arn- 
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hein was watching her, with, I had an 
instinctive conviction, some sense like my 
own of puzzled curiosity and aversion. Hel- 
‘en’s girlish admiration of her friend was 
unrestrained, and I noticed that the young 
German observed her also closely, and I 
thought drew a favorable comparison be- 
tween her fair, dignified, feminine beauty, 
so harmonious and so homelike, and the 
fantastic, remarkable, restless appearance of 
Faustina. Her dress, as usual, was extrava- 
gantly rich, composed of emerald green 
velvet bordered with superb fur; but it 
suited her to perfection. 

Sir Charles Charteris was a handsome 
man of eight and twenty. We knew all 
about him at Wharton, as all the neighbor- 
hood did, for his property was near Mr. 
Manners’s modest demesne, and though he 
passed most of his time abroad he came 
there occasionally. His mother resided hab- 
itually at Charteris Manor. Sir Charles had 
many claims to be considered interesting in 
the neighborhood. The fact that it was 
understood he intended to marry “ for love”’ 
was one of them, for large fortunes did not 
abound in that part of the country. 

I do not suppose he ever said so, and I do 
not know who said it for him, but it was 
believed, and on this, the first occasion of 
my seeing Charles Charteris, I believed it, 
and I formed an idea that the woman whom 
he should marry for love would be a happy 
wife. I fancied him a decided man, with 
perhaps a somewhat stern temper, but a 
man to be much beloved and honored. 

It seemed strange to me that Faustina von 
Dornberg, who was so clever, should fail to 
perceive that the efforts she was making, 
plainly with the concurrence of the baroness, 
for the captivation of Sir Charles, were 
thrown away. I saw it, I am sure Von Arn- 
heim saw it, and even Mr. Manners said 
afterwards :— 

“] don’t think your odd-looking little 
friend will carry off Charteris, Nelly.” 

Helen was the only one of the party who 
did not see what Faustina was aiming at. 
When we told her, she only ‘said she was 
quite sure no man could resist Faustina if 
she really made up her mind to win him. 
‘“¢ You know, Florence,” she added, ‘‘ what- 
ever Faustina chose to do at school, she 
always did. I never knew her to give up 
auy point, little or great, and 1 am certain 
she is not changed in that respect.” Then, 
with a little sigh, Helen turned the conver- 


sation on the manners of the baroness and 
the music of Von Arnheim. 

We saw a guod deal of Sir Charles Char- 
teris within the ensuing fortnight. He was 
staying at Charteris Manor, and after his 
third or fourth visit to Wharton I acquired a 
happy certainty that Faustina von Dornberg 
had no share in the attraction which drew 
him thither. She had arrived on her prom- 
ised visit to Helen, and, whether blinded by 
vanity or misled by ambition, or incapable 
from some other cause of seeing the facts be- 
fore her eyes, I do not know, but she did 
not, or would not see that the much-coveted 
prize, Sir Charles Charteris’s heart, had 
fallen to the lot of the gentle, unassuming 
Helen. I was perfectly happy in the con- 
viction that it was so. I knew that Helen 
loved him, though no cne but myself could 
have made the discovery, he less than any 
one. That Faustina should be disappointed 
and would probably be enraged did not in- 
terfere with my satisfaction. I disliked and 
distrusted her, and that Helen’s interference 
with her projects would have the effect of 
separating the two girls effectually increased 
my gladness. I was content in my own cer- 
tainty, in no hurry for Sir Charles to speak. 

One fine, bright, crisp day in December, 
I had been writing in Mr. Manner’s library, 
and was about to join Helen, Faustina and 
Sir Charles Charteris, whom I had heard 
announced some time before, at luncheon, 
when I saw two figures passing the bay 
window which terminated the room and 
looked out upon the lawn. They were 
Helen and Sir Charles, and I did not need to 
look at them again in order to be sure that 
he had spoken. The triumph and delight in 
his face, the embarrassed happiness in hers, 
was ample confirmation. 1 remained-where 
I was; they returned to the house, and 
presently Sir Charles rode away. During 
luncheon, Helen was silent and absent, but 
she looked happy and beautiful. Mr. Man- 
ners was profoundly unconscious, Faustina 
was sullen and disturbed. I had not long to 
wait for the confidence which I expected. 
Helen took me to her room, and told me all 
her happy news. Sir Charles was to come 
to Mollance on the following morning to 
speak to Mr. Manuers. Helen asked me, in 
conclusion, to contrive that she should have 
some time to herself. Would I look after 
Faustina for her? I readily undertook to 
do so, wondering whether she was uncon- 
scious of that young lady’s interest in the 
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matter of our discourse. I even went back 
and asked Helen whether she would like me 
to tell Mademoiselle von Dornberg what had 
occurred. She replied that she would be 
very much pleased by my doing so, as she 
had never talked much with Faustina about 
Sir Charles. 

I found Mademoiselle von Dornberg in 
the drawing-room. Her face was of a more 
deadly white than usual, and its expression 
was strange to me. She was sitting on a 
large sofa, squeezed into a corner of it, and 
unemployed. She was the first to speak:— 

‘‘ Why did Sir Charles Charteris go away? 
1 expected to see him at luncheon.” 

I answered her, with a not very success- 
ful assumption at ease and gayety. ‘* You 
will see him to-morrow and every day after, 
l suspect. I have a charming piece of news 
for you. Sir Charles has proposed to our 
dear Helen, and she has accepted him.”’ 

In an instant, with a sound like a growl, 
and a wide heave of the nostrils, she sprang 
upon me and clutched my throat with her 
hands. Her face, still deathly white, was 
close to me, and her faintly colored eyes 
glared with fury into mine, as, in the utter 
suddenness of the attack, she bore me down 
and pushed me back against the wall. This 
was, however, only for an instant. I am a 
tall, strong woman, of taut nerves and cool 
temper, and I had her hands torn from my 
throat and gripped by the wrists, aud was 
forcing her into a chair before she had 
uttered another sound. She writhed and 
ground her teeth, but although inspired by 
all the strength of furious passion, she was 
weak in my hands. Glaring like a trapped 
wildeat, she sank down, and I stood over 
her, holding her in a clutch which turned 
ker finger-tips blue. ° 

**You are a devil or a mad woman,’ I 
said, when she ceased for a moment to 
writhe, and was gasping at me, unable to 
speak. ‘* Whichever it be you are unmasked 
now. Don’t try to struggle with me; if you 
do I will call the servants, and have you 
sent back to your friends, tied up, like a 
dangerous dog.” 

She made one powerful but ineffectua) 
effort to twist her wrists out of my grasp, 
then her eyes fell away from the steady gaze 
I kept on them, and she was limp, shivering 
and frightened. I might have loosed my 
hold of her now, while 1 rang the bell and 
called the servants if I pleased, but the 
sudden fear in her face had suggested to me 
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that she might be got rid of effectually and 
at once. 

‘* What do you mean?” I said. ‘ What 
do you want? How dare you attack me 
thus? I shall have you handed over to the 
police and charge you with an assault if you 
do not instantly explain your conduct.”’ 

‘*T can’t,” she said, in a gasping whisper. 
‘*T can’t explain; I won’t. I hate you! I 
hate everybody! I always did; I longed to 
kill you and her when I was at school. Let 
me go; let me go.” 

‘“*No,” I said, still holding her firmly, 
though all her figure was relaxed and her 
head dropped wearily, ‘‘ I will not let you go. 
You must tell me why you attacked me. Or 
I will tell you, rather. It was because I saw 
the game you were playing with Sir Charles 
Charteris. and I made you understand that 
you were beaten at it.” 

‘‘T am beaten at it,” she said drearily, 
and her eyes fixed themselves in a vacant 
stare upon the carpet. ‘* But it is not that. 
I always hated you—you more than all the 
others, because I knew you had found it 
out.” 

- “ What did you know I had found out?” 

‘¢ The reasou I was sent to school. They 
said I should be better with young people; 


but I was not.” Then she began to twist 


herself again, and to cry imploringly, ‘* Let 
me go; let me go.” 

I had been near the truth in my guesses 
about her, then, more than once, and now I 
knew it. Madame Vaillant had been paid 
double for her distinguished pupil, in order 
that the effect of the society of young and 
unsuspecting girls upon a mind subject to 
attacks of insanity might be tried. It was 
ill done, but a safe deed of evil. If she had 
had an attack while at school, what so easy 
as to say it was the first, and to remove her? 
I drew a chair towards me with my foot and 
sat down by her, not releasing her for a 
moment. The details of our conversation 
do not signify; the upshot of it was as fol- 
lows: I undertook to conceal what had 
occurred from Helen and every one else 
forever, on condition that Mademoiselle von 
Dornberg should immediately find a pretext 
for leaving Wharton without again seeing 
Sir Charles Charteris; that she should not 
be alone with Helen in the meantime, and 
that she should never again seek her society. 
Nothing, 1 am convinced, could be more 
sincere than Faustina’s declaration of her 
hawred of me, but it mattered nothing so 
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that I was certain of her fear of me, and 
she showed that in every expression of her 
face, in every tone of her voice. I accom- 
panied her to her room when the compact 
had been made between us, and sought 
Helen, with the pretext agreed upon—a 
peremptory summons from Baroness L——. 
Helen was too happy to be inquisitive, and 
the departure of Faustina and her maid was 
arranged. The two girls were not alone 
again, and Helen said afterwards that she 
feared the baroness’ letter must have con- 
tained bad news, for that Faustina looked ill 
and strange. She went through her adieux 
becomingly, and took leave with assurances 
of a speedy renewal of her visit—assurances 
1 knew she would not dare to realize. 

When the evil presence Mademoiselle von 
Dornberg was removed and I had leisure to 
think of what had happened, I was well 
content with my management of this painful 
affair. She could not harm Helen or me, 
and I did not care for anything else; her 
own future must take care of itself. Thus 
blindly did 1 congratulate myself on an 
action which I was destined to repent with 
unavailing bitterness. 


CHAPTER II. 


ELEN’S marriage took place in the 
ensuing spring. The interval was a 

time memorable for its happiness. The 
moie ] saw of Sir Charles Charteris the 
more I Jiked him, and the more he confirmed 
my first impressions of his character. Hel- 
en’s nature was exactly suited in its crystal 
clear candor and lofty rectitude to unite with 
his, for he was aman who could not love 
without absolute respect, while the sternness 
of his temper must needs be modified by the 
sweetness of hers. More perfect love than 
she loved him with was, I am certain, never 
‘given to mortal man, and never was there a 


~ marriage of which it was more reasonable to 


prognosticate happiness. There’s an old- 
fashioned goodness about Helen,” Lady 
Charteris said to me once, ‘‘a simple sense 
of duty, and a hearty liking for it, which I 
hardly dared to hope for in my Charles’s 
wife.’ In this saying she described Helen’s 
manners exactly. 

Sir Charles and his wife went abroad im- 
mediately after their marriage, and | re- 
mained at Wharton, where Helen expected 
to find me on her return. No definite ar- 
rangement had been wade about my future, 


but I had resolved that I would not live 
with Helen at Charteris Manor. I did not 
like dependence even upon her, and already 
my employment as Mr. Manner’s amanuen- 
sis was becoming merely nominal. He was 
growing old, and giving up the amateur lit- 
erature over which he had dwaddled through 
his life. Il regarded the period of Helen’s 
absence as an interval during which I had 
to make up my mind as to what I should do. 
But it was to be a tolerably long interval, 
and I was in no hurry. 

Helen’s letters to her father were common 
to him and to me in consequence of his 
sight. Her letters to me were private; and 
if in the former I had evidence of the taste, 
intelligence and cultivation of mind which 
rendered traveling an unfailing delight to 
her, in the latter I had proof of her perfect 
content, nay, her increasing happiness. She 
wrote with wondering gratitude of the bless- 
ings that Providence had bestowed upon 
her, and with unaffected humility of herself. 
Early in the autumn Sir Charles and she 
were to go to some German baths, where he 
had been in the habit of passing a few weeks 
every year, and in the beginning of the 
winter they were to return to England. 

I had often thought of Faustina von Dorn- 
berg since the discovery I had made about 
her, and Helen and I had occasionally talked 
of her, but I had neither seen nor heard of 
her again prior to her leaving England. The 
natural result of an absorbing affection and 
of settling into her appointed place in life 
had been accomplished in Helen’s case. 
Feebler feelings and friendships were ex- 
tinguished, and she would, I have no doubt, 
have been ready to acknowledge that in the 
relation between her and Mademoiselle von 
Dornberg fancy had had a considerable 
share. Faustina had left Moliance with the 
Baroness L——, and after Christmas we had 
seen the announcement among the fashion- 
able news of her departure from England, in 
the company cf another of her distinguished 
connections. I do not think her name was 
mentioned even once during the three 
months which preceded Helen’s marriage. 

It was with an unpleasant recollection, if 
not an actual revival of the old feeling, that 
I read in a letter written within a week 
after her arrival at the German watering- 
place alluded to, the following passage:— 

‘** This place is full of people of all natious. 
The scene is gay and animated, and I enjoy 
it very much. Charles says my newness 
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ought to have subsided by this time, but one 
kind of variety succeeds another in this 
wonderful tour of ours, and each surprises 
and pleases me equally. The country all 
about is beautiful, and I enjoy our rides and 
drives as much as I enjoy our promenades, 
the gardens, and (looking on at) the ‘ tables.’ 
Baron von Arnheim is here, and a great 
deal with us. And Faustina von Dornberg 
is here, only she is Von Dornberg no longer. 
She has, as I always thought she would, 
with the strange beauty and fascination I 
never could make you acknowledge, made a 
great marriage. She has married a Bava- 
rian, Count Steinmetz, who is cousin to the 
Duchess of S——, and as she was quite 
sufficiently ‘ born,’ as they say here, to make 
it all right, she is of the court circle and 
creme de la creme. I have not yet met her 
in society, but we are invited to the Schloss 
on Wednesday, and she will be there, of 
course. I wonder if she will be affable to 
her humble friend. She whirled past us the 
other day in the midst of a court cortege, 
looking splendid, I thought, and magnifi- 
cently dressed. I was persuaded that she 
did not see us—Charles and I and Arnheim 
had had a long walk, and were resting on a 
bench in a beautiful avenue of lindens, my 
particular delight—but Arnheim thinks she 
did, which is absurd, for why should she not 
acknowledge us? He talked such nonsense 
about her—he is such a fanciful creature— 
says he feels about her as people feel about 
the evil eye, and as persons with an antipa- 
thy to cats feel if cats are in the room; and 
all this because she has a white face and red 
hair, and he does not like white faces and 
red hair. I told him you were nearly as un- 
reasonable, but he took me up gravely, and 
said he had always entertained a high opin- 
ion of Miss Bertram’s excellent sense.”’ 

This passage occurred in the middle of 
one of Helen’s letters, which then went on 
to other subjects. 

‘“*T wish they were not to meet,’ I 
thought. ‘‘Of course Faustina saw and 
knew her, but did not venture to make any 
sign. She has not yet gotten over her fear 
of me. There is no mischief to be appre- 
hended from her now.’”’ Thus I persuaded 
myself against a fear which I felt to be un- 
reasonable, but which did not yield to per- 
suasion. I was extremely anxious for Hel- 
en’s next letter, and not a little uneasy 
when a week passed without one. At 
ength my suspense was terminated by the 


arrival of a letter with the W—— postmark» 
but not directed by Helen. I glanced in 
quick apprehension at the signature—Al- 
brecht von Arnheim. The letter contained 
only a few lines, telling me that Helen was 
dangerously ill; and entreating that I would 
break the ill news to her father, and induce 
him to set out for W—— without any delay; 
also that nothing should prevent my accom- 
panying Mr. Manners. 

“TI believe your presence to be of much 
greater importance than his,” was a sentence 
which I interpreted to allude to the affec- 
tionate recollection Helen retained of my 
small services in the illness which had been 
the first cause of our friendship. I need not 
dwell on my feelings, I must hasten on to 
facts. I did break the evil news to Mr. 
Manners, I did induce him to commence our 
journey that night. It was not until he had 
crossed the channel and was rushing through 
Belgium, that it occurred to me to wonder 
why Sir Charles himself had not written to 
me. But I could not solve the question, and 
it did not occupy my mind, sufficiently dis- 
tracted with fear, and employed in endeavor- 
ing to keep up the spirits and alleviate the 
fatigue of my companion. 

After a seemingly interminable journey 
we reached W——, and ] looked eagerly in- 
to the crowd of strange faces for that of Sir 
Charles Charteris. It was not there, but 
Baron von Arnheim came forward to meet 
us, and answering our first question with an 
assurance that Helen was not materially 
worse than when his letter had been written, 
he hurried us into a carriage, and we drove 
to the hotel where Helen was. During the 
short drive Baron von Arnheim did not ad- 
dress one word to me, and when we reached 
the hotel, I noticed the hurried agitated way 
iu which he strove to prevent poor bewil- 
dered Mr. Manners perceiving that the ve- 
randa and entrance were full of groups evi- 
dently animated by curiosity about us. He 
successfully urged Mr. Manners to take some 
rest before he should see his daughter, and 
committed him and his servant to the care 
of one of the waiters, between whom and 
himself I saw there was confidential under- 
standing. I waited with what patience I 
could until Baron von Arnheim and I were 
alone, and then I said:— 

‘* You have assured me Lady Charteris is 
living—is not materially worse, and I be- 
lieve you. Tell me what has happened. 
Where is Sir Charles Charteris ?”’ 
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This is what had happened. 
On the Wednesday after she had written 
ito me, Helen and her husband, accompained 
by Baron von Arnheim, went to an enter- 
tainment at the Schloss. After they bad 
paid their respects to their serene highnesses 
and received from them the ordinary amount 
of notice, they mixed with the other groups 
in the rooms. A great number of English 
people were present, several of whom were 
well known to Sir Charles, but Helen was 
unacquainted withthem. The quiet country 
girl whom Sir Charles Charteris had married 
knew nothing of London seasons, and was 
therefore herself unknown. She was look- 
ing unusually beautiful and animated, and 
was the object of admiration. They had 
been in the room more than an hour when 
the Count and Countess Steinmetz arrived, 
and joining the court circle, remained 
for some time apart from the general com- 
pany. Every eye was now turned upon the 
countess; her strange beauty and the splen- 
dor of her lace and her diamonds were the 
theme of universal remark. Again Helen 
wondered that Faustina did not recognize 
her, and again Baron von Arnheim felt con- 
vinced that she had done so—more, that she 
was furtively but intently observing them. 
At length the circle around their serene 
highnesses broke up, and the duke and 
duchess moved down the centre of the grand 
saloon previous to retiring. In their train 
came Count Steinmetz, a tall, heavy, stupid- 
looking man, the incarnation of pride and 
stiffness, and the elegant, radiant little 
countess. They were close to Sir Charles 
and Lady Charteris, when Helen put out 
her hand and said, ‘‘ Faustina! 1 have been 
trying to see you ever since you arrived.” 
With an air of the most utmost disdain, the 
countess, one hand pon her husband’s arm, 
with the other swept away her dress from its 
momentary contact with Helen’s and said, 
in a perfectly distinct though low voice, ‘I 
ain astonished that Sir Charles Charteris 
presumes to intrude his wife upon my notice, 
and in such a presence.’”’. The duke and 
duchess were already at the door. As she 
uttered the last word the countess moved on, 
and amid an amazed silence, instantly suc- 
ceeded by a confused murmur, she calmly 
resumed ber way down the rooms. 

A crowd closed round Helen and Sir 
Charles, and among murmurs of “ She’s 
fainting! Make room there, and carry her 
home!’’ and Von Arnheim’s entreaties to 


Sir Charles to be calm, to: remember where 
he was, and above all to think only of Helen, 
the first minutes passed. It was too true 
that Helen had fainted, and that her state 
rendered the prolonged insensibility doubly 
alarming. They got her home somehow, and 
the crowd dispersed, full of curiosity and 
conjecture. Early the following morning, 
when the physicians pronounced Helen’s 
condition more hopeful, Baron von Arnheim, 
on behalf of Sir Charles Charteris, demanded 
an interview with Count Steinmetz. There 
was no reluctance on the count’s part, and 
he proceeded, while expressing his regret 
for his wife’s ‘‘ impetuosity,” to explain her 
conduct. 

Lady Charteris, he said, had been very 
foolish, very ill-advised, to intrude herself 
into good society, especially when she was 
aware of the presence of one person who 
could expose her. He was unable to under- 
stand why she should have counted on in- 
dulgence from Countess Steinmetz. In in- 
expressible amazement Von Arnheim heard 
him, and controlled himself. The count 
told him, with composure, that he had been 
informed by his wife—who was prepared to 
make a similar statement to the duchess, 
should an explanation of her conduet be re- 
quired—that Lady Charteris had been, as 
Miss Manners, ignominiously sent away 
from the boarding-sehool in London, at 
which she was educated, and where Mad- 
emoiselle von Dornberg had known her, in 
consequence of her intended elopement with 
the drawing-master, who was a married 
man, and that a governess, who had been 
her confidant, was simultaneously dismissed 
in disgrace. To this horrible invention, 
told with every conceivable circumstantial 
detail, Von Arnheim listened appalled. 

The falsehood was not more flagrant than it 

was dangerous and difficult of disproof, 

though it had almost a ludicrous aspect to 

Von Arnheim, who had seen Helen in her 

home, and Faustina as her guest there. He 

entreated Count Steinmetz to receive his 
assurance that there was not the smallest 
truth in the story, that the countess mast 
be under some extraordinary delusion, and 
was peremptorily interrupted by the count, 
who reminded him that he was presuming to 

asperse the countess’s veracity, and to im- 

pute to her a scandalous accusation made 

under circumstances of outrageous audacity. 

He declared that all further application to 

him for explanation would be unless. They 
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parted, each knowing what the next step in 
this matter must be. 

Helen was sleeping, under the influence 
of opiates, when Von Arnheim returned to 
detail his interview with the count to Sir 
Charles, and to entreat him to be patient 
and take time to disprove the calumny, and 
fix the disgrace of it upon the countess. 
Neither he nor Sir Charles could form any 
conjecture of the motive which had impelled 
Faustina to this act; Von Arnheim had not 
watched her in past times to sufficient pur- 
pose, and Sir Charles had not watched her 
at all. Von Arnheim’s efforts were unavail- 
ing. There was but one mode of avenging 
the puplic insult offered to Lady Charteris. 

‘* T will punish the countess afterwards, if 
God defends the right and I live to do it,” 
said Sir Charles, ‘‘ and I will stay here and 
vindicate Helen according to their laws; but 
I will fight the count first. It is useless talk- 
ing to me, Albrecht, my mind is made up.” 

No time was to be lost in order to avoid 
interference on the part of the authorities. 
The challenge was sent, and of course ac- 
cepted. Helen continued very ill, fre- 
quently hardly conscious, and when con- 
scious seemingly unable to ask questions. 
Sir Charles remained with her all day, 
speaking little, but in general terms of 
soothing and reassurance. Von Arnheim 
made an attempt to see Faustina, but in 
vain. The countess had gone to the Schloss 
by the command of her serene highness, he 
was told. So the evening and the night 
came on. In the morning Von Arnheim 
wrote the letter which had brought me to 
W——, and went out with Sir Charles to the 
place of rendezvous. Count Steinmetz and 
his second arrived almost simultaneously. 
It was Arnheim’s belief that the count came 
to the spot with the same vague suspicion of 
his wife, for his face was strangely moody 
and troubled, not as a man’s face might be, 
no matter what his courage, who is looking 
at the danger of death, but as if he had some 
new grave subject of doubt disturbing him. 
They took their places, and at the signal 
fired. Sir Charles Charteris fell. 

He lived long enough to speak a few sen- 
tences. They were for his wife, to whom 
Vou Arnheim brought them; they are not 
for me to repeat. 


Helen had known the truth since the day 


before my arrival. It had not been possible 
to keep her longer in ignoranee. I was not 
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able to see her for many hours. Strength 
and courage alike failed me. I saw him first 
—he whom [ had seen last upon his wedding 
day—still and white in his coffin, with no 
trace on his peaceful face of his violent 
death. I cannot, even at this distance of 
time, write down here how Helen and [ met, 
or give any chronicle, however brief, of the 
weeks and months which followed. She 
bore it, and she lived. Let that suffice. 
There were many days when though [ loved 
her only in all the world, I should have been 
thankful, even joyful, if she had not been 
able to bear it, and if she had died. Let me 
put her from me, and set down here what 
Baron von Arnheim told me in addition. 

‘* And the murderess! What of her?” I 
asked him, in the first words I could com- 
mand. 

‘** Ah, poor wretch! can we justly call her 
a murderess? She has not beenseen. The 
count has escaped beyond the fronteir; Bar- 
oness L—— has been sent for, and there is 
a rumor that the countess is mad.” 

‘¢ She always was mad,” I said. 

And then I[ told him with what dreadful 
remorse [ need not say, the story of my dis- 
covery, and its fatal concealment. 

‘Fatal, indeed,” he said. ‘ You might 
have prevented all this.” 

The next moment he asked my pardon for 
the remark, but it was needless. I could 
forgive him readily, myself never. 

After a few days, when Sir Charles’s fun- 
eral had taken place and I was restored to 
some composure, Baron von Arnheim told 
me of the great sympathy for Helen which 
existed in W——, and of the active kindness 
evinced by the duke and duchess, who had, 
spared no pains to show the world how ut- 
terly unfounded the calumny against Lady 
Charteris was. 

But there was one thing he represented in 
my power to do, which would have more 
effect than all others combined in accom- 
plishing that which would have been dearest 
to her lost husband's heart. It cost me 
much suffering to assent; but I had no right 
to consider my own feelings; and so one day 
I left Helen a while, and went with Von 
Arnheim to a house almost hidden in the 
beautiful forest which covered the hills be- 
hind the Schloss. There I saw two ladies. 
One was Baroness L——, who received me 
with much emotion. The other I under- 
stood to be the duchess, but she was not 
named. A gentleman presented to me as 


if 
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Dr. Heincke was also present. After some 
painful conversation we all went into a room 
where there was a folding-door, slightly 
ajar, with a curtain on the other side. Dr. 
Heincke, with perfect noiselessness, placed 
the two ladies and Von Arnheim close to 
this door, and then, making me a sign, he 
stepped gently, I following him closely to a 
side door, also communicating with the ad- 
joining room, and opened it quickly and 
noisily. As I entered the room a woman at 
the other end rose and went out, passing me 
by; then the door closed and I found myself, 
apparently alone, with Faustina, Countess 
Steinmetz. 

She was sitting, or rather crouching, in the 
attitude I remembered so well, in a corner 
of a large sofa, her white face drooping and 
listless, her thick red hair pushed off her 
forehead; her thin hands in her lap, the fin- 
gers of the one busily twisting about a num- 
ber of splendid rings on those of the other. 
She glanced at me without showing the least 
surprise or fear; but when I had looked at 
her in silence for a minute she shrank fur- 
ther into the sofa, and put up her hands, as 
if to keep me off. I caught them in mine, 
and bending over her said:— 

‘“*How dared you tell so devilish a lie of 
Helen Manners and of me? Answer me, 
instantly.” 

answer you,” she said. ‘‘ You need 
not hold me. They all know the secret now, 
and Iam quiet enough. 1 have got what I 
wanted, you know!’’ The grin on her red 
mouth, the fiendish sparkle in her light 
eyes!—I see them yet. 

‘What is that?’ I asked loosening my 
hold on her. 

* Just his life. She took him from me, 
you know, and I was determined to kill him. 
At first I thought of killing her, but that 
would have been only half revenge. I 
wanted all I could get, and I have got it.” 

‘“* But you are found out; disgraced for- 
ever; convicted of a lie—no one believes 

‘¢ T know, I knew I should be found out. 
It has been coming nearer every day. But 
I don’t care. She and you used tu say I 
always carried every point—little or great. 
I was beaten once, you know, and she beat 
me. But I am even with her now; more 
than even. I have revenged my ouly defeat; 
and though I am mad, and found out, I don’t 
think you people who are not mad have that 
to say.” 
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She laughed a quiet, reasonable sounding 
laugh, which made me shiver. 

‘* But you wretched creature! you might 
have killed your own husband, and not her’s. 
Did you not think of that?” 

‘“*Nol’’ she said, with a sort of dreary 
surprise, ‘I never thought of that! I 
meant him to be killed, because she took 
him from me—the only time I ever was 
beaten, you know—and I never thought of 
that.” 

I had let her hands go, and she was busy 
with her rings again. 

‘*You wretched woman; you will never 
see him again. He will hate you, when he 
knows your wickedness.”’ 

‘¢ Yes—I suppose so. He found me out, 
I think, that very night; because I laughed 
so much when we got home—but I didn’t 
mind!” 

‘¢ Supposing your husband had been shot, 
Faustina; just think of that; what—what 
would you have felt then?”’ 

She sat upright; her eyes glistened; a 
quiver ran through her; she put her face 
to mine, and said in a stealthy, but clear 
voice :— 

*¢ T should not have been beaten twice, even 
then. I would have killed the other myself!”’ 

This was enough. No more proof was 
requisite. The idee fixe was plain before the 
hidden listeners. I turned away and left 
her instantly, and as I went out at the door 
her attendant went in. 


The story blew over, as all stories do. 
Count Steinmetz has held some distant dip- 
lomatic post ever since, I believe, and left 
his wife to the care of her relatives, who had 
certainly deceived him in the first instanee. 
She was never heard or seen of more in 
w—. 

We took Helen to Nice for the winter, and 
she and her father resided abroad one year, 
when she returned with her child, the infant 
Sir Charles, to Charteris Manor. I parted 
with them in London. Helen would have 
had me remain, but I could not. Her hus- 
band’s mother could not endure me; she was 
the only one who resented the dreadful error 
I had committed. I adopted my present 
occupation by the advice and with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Heincke. I am accounted ex- 
ceedingly skillful in the management of 
insane patients. 

Some time ago I was strongly tempted to 
relinquish my post. A new patient, under- 
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stood to be of a distinguished family, and 
committed to Dr. Spalding’s care by a lady 
of rank, arrived at the asylum. The patient 
was Countess Steinmetz and she was brought 
by Baroness L——. I told the doctor my 
story, and asked his opinion. He said he 
thought I ought not to indulge my own feel- 
ings, at the expense of helpless and pitiable 
fellow-creatures to whom I am useful. I 
obeyed him, and have remained. Faustina’s 


case is troublesome and hopeless; but I can 
manage her at her worst times. I have 
never seen Baroness L—— again, and no one 
but the doctor has any notion that there is a 
connecting link between my life and that of 
a patient in his asylum. I have recorded 
the fact here that it may be found some day 
—when all concerned in it are gone—as my 
testimony to the existence of romance in 
real life in the most unlikely places. 


THE HARVEST MOON. 


HETHER as a thin thread of light, 
tracing her pale curved outline 
against the clear sunset sky, or as a broad 
effulgent disc, making midnight brilliant 
over the frosted plain, or leaving a lane of 
light across the waves, reaching from our 
sight, the moon lends beauty and brightness 
to our world’s scenery. She has in all ages 
been the changeful favorite of poets and 
lovers, a fact perhaps accounted for by the 
variety of her appearances, aided by the 
gentleness and purity of her light. Milton 
in Il Penseroso”’ desires to 
Walk unseen 
On the dry smooth shaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that has been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way.” 


But while the great poet is true to nature in 
his fancy, he would well know that while the 
moon might seem to be led astray, she never 
was so. He knows that the stars 

‘“‘ Each had his place appointed, each his course.” 
Yet in Milton’s day little was known as to 
the real nature of these courses, compared 
with the clear and orderly teaching of our 
modernastronomy. Especially is this true in 
regard to the moon, whose motions are now 
regularly predicted for five years in advance, 
and the causes of her changeful appearances 
well understood. Most people indeed know 
this vaguely, but very few so definitely as to 
be able to explain such an appearance, for 
example, as the harvest moon. Not very 
lang ago we read in the ** Answers to Corre- 


nobody notices it then, as it is of no special 
use to mankind! I think any one who, like 
a friend of the writer, sprained his ankle 
during the intense darkness of the moonless 
evenings of last March, would answer differ- 
ently! This answer is as far from the truth 
as it could wellbe. The full moon in March, 
instead of remaining with us evening after 
evening, disappears with such rapidity that 
March is as conspicuous for the brevity of 
moonlight as September is for its duration. 

Most people who live in the country will 
have noticed, too, how the full moon in mid- 
winter rides high overhead, while in mid- 
summer it rolls low across the southern sky. 
Some of our readers may indeed have asked 
in vain an explanation of these changes, 
while most will probably be interested to 
have one, and to compare it with their own 
observation of the phenomena. To explain 
all the lunar charges would of course occupy 
too much space, and we shall select for our 
purpose the so-called Harvest Moon,’ as 
that is again coming round in due season, 
and also as it seems to be one of the least 
generally understood. 

This appearance is not due to any length- 
ening of the time during which the moon is 
full, and still less to any enlargement of the 
lunar disc. The diameter of the apparent 
disc may be as great, or a little greater, and 
the moon remain what we popularly call 
‘*full’’? for even a longer time, in winter, 
spring, or summer, and yet no effect such as 
we see in September be produced. 

The moon in September has this peculiar- 
ity, however, that it rises for a good many 
successive evenings apout the same time, 
say between six and nine o’clock in the 
evening, and continues to give light all 
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night. This enables harvest-work to go on 
continuously, night and day, and is found to 
be a most beneficial arrangement. 

Now when we ask the reason for this 
beneficent behavior of the moon at harvest- 
time, we are met with a most interesting 
fact at the outset—namely, that the cause of 
the harvest moon is the same as the cause of 
the harvest itself. Both depend on the po- 
sition of the sun in the sky. As the great 
light of our world withdraws himself south- 
ward, and the short days come on, the har- 
vest, stimulated by his summer beams, 
whitens for the sickle. And this very de- 
clining motion brings the full moon into the 
position in which she gives light tu the 
reaper. 

A little consideration will enable us to see 
how this is the case. The position of the 
sun in the sky at the time of full moon 
determines the place then held by the moon, 
which at that time must be directly opposite 
the sun, and like 

‘* His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 

From him.” 

Thus, if the sun be high overhead, the full 
moon will be low in the horizon, enlighten- 
ing our antipodes. If the sun be setting 
nearly due west, the full moon will be rising 
nearly due east; and if the sun be setting in 
the southwest, the full moon will be well 
risen in the northeast. Now, we can easily 
follow the theory of the harvest moon if we 
grasp this elementary truth, that sun and 
full moon are thus always in opposite regions 
of the sky, so that if at time of full moon we 
turn the back of our head to the sun and 
look straight before us, we shall look right to 
where the moon is, whether it be below or 
above the horizon. 

But as the midwinter and midsummer 
positions of the full moon are more simply 
explained, we may apply this principle to 
them first, so that our readers may be 
prepared more easily to understand the more 
complex case fo the moon in autumn. 

First, then, take the full moon in Decem- 
ber. It then rides high in the heavens, and 
comes further north at rising and setting 
than at any other time in the year. Our 
principle demands that this should be 
because it is opposite to the sun at that time, 
and of course this is at once evident, for the 
sun is then further south than at any other 
time. The full moon, then, must come 
farther north, which is the case. 

Again, in June the sun is farther north 
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than in any other month of the year. His 
rising and setting are beautifully seen from 
windows which have even a direct northern 
aspect. Our principle demands that the full 
moon should then be far south at its rising 
and setting, which again we find to be the 
case. 

Now, the farther north in the sky the ful 
moon is, the earlier in the evening it wil. 
rise; just as the sun rises earlier in the 
morning the farther north it comes, until at 
the farthest north point of its course it rises 
in summer before four o’clock. Hence the 
full moon in December, being far north, 
rises early, and lights the whole of the long 
winter night. Every one must have no- 
ticed the exceeding beauty of a frosty moon- 
light night at this season, especially if snow 
be on the gronnd. The dark night is trans- 
formed with a fairy-like brightuess. The 
trees stand decorated with millions of gems, 
and the traveler can discern his way nearly 
as well as by day. 

Again, in summer the sun being far north, 
the full moon is far south, and rises late in 
evening, though early enough to illumine 
the summer night. In fact, both sun and 
moon reverse the old proverb, ‘* Early to 
bed and early to rise; ”’ for if they rise early 
at any time, they go to bed late, and vice 
versa! 

These two cases of summer and winter 
show us what happens when the full moon 
is farthest to the south or to the north in the 
sky. Now, in March and September she oc- 
cupies, as we shall see, a position midway 
between her northern place and her south- 
ern, these two months of course being each 
like a half-way house between summer and 
winter. In fact, sun and full moon in their 
yearly changes are like two men walking 
round a circular track, obliged always to 
keep exactly opposite each other. The re- 
semblance is closer, for our purpose, if we 
imagine four little houses to be erected 
round such a track, each towards one of the 
cardinal points. When man No. 1 is in the 
southern house, No. 2 must be in the north 
one; and when No. 1 is in the western 
house, No. 2 must be in the eastern. In 
June the sun is in his north house, and the 
full moon has to be in the south one. In 
December the opposite holds true. In 
March and September they are each in one 

of the half-way houses to the east and west. 

And we see here what misled the author 
of the answer to which we referred before. 
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He evidently thought that when the full 
moon was in any of these half-way houses, 
the same phenomena would occur. But he 
had failed to take account of a cardinal point 
in the matter—namely, the direction in 
which she approaches and leaves the house. 
And it is this direction which causes the 
harvest moon. Hence, we would ask our 
readers’ careful attention to it. We will 
suppose our men to start, one from the north 
house, and the other from the south. Let 
No. 1, leaving the north, walk towards the 
west house first. If No. 2 is to keep oppo- 
site him, he must take his way to the east 
house, where he should arrive when No. 1 
is eutering the west one. But No. 1 will be 
traveling then southwards, and No. 2 to- 
wards the north. This is, in fact, what 
happens with sun and moon on the evening 
of full moon in September. The sun is 
nearly due west at his setting, and the full 
moon nearly due west at its rising. The sun 
is going southwards to his winter position, 
and the moon is rapidly going northwards. 

Now, we have already seen that going 
northwards in the sky means rising earlier 
in the evening. Hence, about the time of 
full moon in September, the moon has a 
strong tendency to rise earlier rather than 
later each evening. But its natural ten- 
dency, with which we are all more or less 
acquainted, is to rise later each evening by 
about an hour on the average. What we 


might call the artificial tendency, due to its’ . 


northward motion in September, is not suf- 
ficient entirely to counteract this, but it does 
reduce it from its average of an hour or so, 
to about twenty minutes, and that for more 
than a week, about the time of gathering of 
corn in this country. But, observe, this all 
depends on the fact that the moon is then 
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moving north, night after night, for that 
time. 

Now, we are prepared at once to under- 
stand why there is not a similar display in 
the month of March. The sun is then com-_ 
ing into his western house, traveling north- 
wards, and the fuil moon passes her eastern 
one, of course going in the opposite direction, 
or southwards. Hence, as going northwards 
means rising earlier in the evening, going 
southwards means rising later. The full 
moon in March, therefore, has an artificial 
tendency to rise later every night, and this, 
added to her natural tendency always to do 
the same, makes her rise an hour and twenty 
minutes or so later each evening at that 
season. In fact, the artificial tendency due 
to her change of place north or south in the 
sky in September is subtracted from her nat- 
ural tendency to rise later, and is added to it 
in March. Hence she lingers with us in the 
former month, and hastens rapidly away in 
the latter. 

And in this we have a curious instance of - 
the subtle interweaving of influences with 
which we are surrounded, and a suggestion 
of something on a higher plane than that of 
mere addition or subtraction. In March, 
the moon hastens to hide her feeble beams 
before the advancing might of approaching 
summer; and in autumn, she seems to 
linger to console man for the quick oncoming 
of the wintry darkness. 

We might only add, for the information of 
any one desiring to pursue the problem fur- 
ther, that there is a likeness between the 
moons of March and September, only it is 
the new moon in March which behaves as 
the full one does in September, and of 
course that thin crescent does little to illu- 
mine our darkness. 
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BY EDMUND MERCER. 


| hes is the time when harvest has begun; 
The ferny bracken withered brown and slight, 
Tinged with a brilliant wealth of glitt’ring light— 
A golden flood from the low, blushing sun— 
Carpets the sloping hills, whose summits dun 
Are kingly crowned with glowing radiance bright; 
The brown lark singing in her aureate flight 


Sinks earthward when its closing trill is run. 
Among the bracken sits my lady fair; 
Sunburnt is her sweet face, and brown her hair, 

Except where it has meshed the light of gold 
Within its threads; so, too, her eyes are brown, 
And on her hand, as dusky as her gown, 

Gleams a gemmed circlet— pledge her love I hold. 
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THE LAST OF THE 


H°’ the following narrative came into 

my hands is a matter unneccssary to 
state. It is an account of the adventures of 
probably ‘‘ the last of the saved’? from the 
wreck of the i!l-fated Central America, be- 
ing a transcript or statement made by him- 
self. 


I was born in the great West, and there 
brought up till I was old enough to enter 
the United States navy, where I remained 
until the close of tke war with Mexico. 
Soon after that event I resigned my place in 
the service, and became a resident of Cali- 
fornia. It was in making my second visit 
to the East that I became a passenger aboard 
of the Central America. 1 will not attempt 
any history of what occurred on that unfort- 
unate vessel, since all the facts have been 
already laid before the public in a variety of 
forms. When the ship went down, I was 
drawn down to a great depth, and was al- 
most beginning to despair of ever rising 
again, when I at last became conscious of a 
change of direction, and a slow upward 
movement, which was soon accelerated. 

About the time that I thought I ought to 
have reached the surface, I received, as I 
supposed, a smart blow on the crown of the 
head. I soon discovered, however, that I 
had in reality struck my head against the 
under surface of some floatiug object, which 
no doubt came from the wreck. It required 
two or three more bumps to restore my 
presence of mind sufficiently to induce me 
to think of swimming out from under the 
obstruction. At last I reached the surface, 
and it was not a moment too soon, for my 
lungs would not have endured the restraint 
imposed on them a second longer without 
consequences of a most serious nature. 
With a great gulp of reliet, I disengaged my 
mouth and nostrils from the water, threw 
back my head, and gazed upon the extraor- 
dinary sights around me. 

Hundreds of human beings were strug- 
gling in the waves, amidst a confused med- 
ley of objects thrown up from the wreck. 
Many were already in the agonies of death, 
and some were clutching their stronger 
companions with the proverbial tenacity of 
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drowning men. Others were grasping at 
the floating articles, and not unfrequently 
two or more of them would catch a plank or 
spar too small to sustain their united weight, 
and then all would go down into the mighty 
abyss together. Some would hold up their 
hands while they were disappearing, and 
shriek piteously for assistance; while others 
calmly and silently resigned themselves to 
their awful doom. The scene was such as 
no words of mortal man could adequately 
describe, and I will not pretend to attempt 
it. 

The stoutest and best swimmers were all 
making their way out of the struggling 
throng, and I was about to follow their ex- 
ample, when I perceived that the object 
against which my head had struck—a large 
door or hatch—was already occupied by a 
gentleman whom I had known very well in 
California. I therefore relinquished my de- 
sign of resting upon it, and was swimming 
after a plank which was floating a few yards 
off, when the Californian uttered a shrill 
cry and almost immediately disappeared. 
From the manner in which he struggled, I 
saw that some one of the numerous drown- 
ing men around him had seized him by the 
leg and dragged him under. I saw him no 
more, but I took warning by his fate and 
determined to get out of the struggling 
throng as fast as I possibly could. I there- 
fore seized the hatch, and striking out with 
my legs, pushed it before me, and thus made 
my escape. Before I could get out of the 
crowd of desperate, dying men, I was 
clutched several times with desperate tenac- 
ity; but by exerting my strength to the 
utmost, I always managed to disengage my- 
self, and at Jast reached a spot where I was 
secure from any danger of that sort. One 
by one the struggling wretches disappeared, 
a great majority of them in the depths of 
the ocean, but a few floating away until they 
were out of sight, and I was left alone— 
alone on the wide ocean, and the shades of 
night closing rapidly around me. For the 
first time in my life I realized the true 
meaning of loneliness. The thick darkness 
and the ever-restless sea were my only com- 
panions, and my heart sank within me with 
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a sense of utter desolation, which bordered 
closely on despair. 

Rousing myself at length, I strove to look 
my position fully in the face. My door 
was thick and strong, and made a tolerably 
good raft for a single person, though of 
course it did not prevent me from being 
continually drenched with water. I had no 
clothing but my pantaloons and shirt, but 
there were thick flannels underneath. The 
water was not very cold, but being continu- 
ally wet made it very unpleasant, and the 
air became quite chilly as the night ad- 
vanced. My first thought was to look for 
the brig Marine, to which our women and 
children had been transferred. After I had 
been about three quarters of an hour in the 
water I began to catch an occasional glimpse 
of a light from this or some other vessel, 
and if I had had any means of locomotion, I 
might possibly have reached it; but I was 
entirely at the mercy of the winds and 
waves, and in less than an hour I lost sight 
of it altogether. After that I composed my- 
self as well as I could, and waited for day- 
light with all the patience I could muster, 
though never before had the night seemed 
half so long. 

The tedious monotony of those long hours 
of darkness was broken only by a single in- 
cident worth recalling. I was once hailed 
by a fellow-sufferer who drifted near me, 
clinging to a broken spar. We conversed a 
short time, but while he was telling me that 
it would be impossible for him to hold on 
much longer, his voice suddenly ceased, and 
all was still. I felt that it was the silence 
of death, and that at any moment his fate 
might be mine. Day dawned at last, and 
as the shadows vanished from the waters I 
was relieved of a portion of the still heavier 
shadow that rested on my soul. I had seen 
many perish before my eyes, but I was far 
better prepared to battle with the frowning 
ocean than most of them. Few of them 
had been provided with so good a vessel, 
and there was perhaps not one whose physi- 
cal powers were capable of an equal degree 
of endurance. I was in perfect health, and 
I had been inured from childhood to hard- 
ship in almost every form and variety. As 
the gray light of dawn stole over the sea, I 
scanned the horizon with intensely eager 
interest, but nothing was to be seen—noth- 
ing but a lowering sky and a dark, turbulent 
ocean. The day was spent in fruitless ex- 
aminations of the same monotonous scene. 
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Twice I caught sight of a far-distant sail, 
and once I thought that the vessel was 
gradually drawing near; but it was merely 
one of hope’s delusions, which left me more 
hopeless than before. 

What followed for three weary days and 
nights I will not dwell upon. It would be 
but a barren recital of hours and days of 
suffering, each one differing but little from 
the last, except that the terrible thirst which 
I endured became every hour more unen- 
durable, particularly when the tropic sun 
blazed with unclouded violence, so that his 
fiery beams seemed an avalanche of burning 
brands perpetually falling on my naked head 
till my very brain appeared to be on fire 
within my skull, which felt as if it were a 
solid case of red-hot iron, ready to burst 
with the heat-engendered vapors which could 
find no vent. The fourth day the sun was 
more terrifically hot than ever, and I felt 
sure that I would either die or go mad before 
night. For a single draft of cool water I 
would have sold myself to either alternative.’ 
Heaven, to my imagination, was an ocean of 
ice-water, and I would have purchased it 
willingly with the sacrifice of life or reason 
either. In short, I was already more than 
half-crazed, and the burnipg sun was fast 
completing my mental alienation. But there 
was at least a partial relief at hand. 

A short time after the sun reached the 
meridian it became shrouded in thick masses 
of vapor. Clouds on clouds, in immense 
masses, dark as midnight, began to pile 
themselves up in the horizon, while gleams 
of forked lightning illuminated their ragged 
crests, followed more and more speedily by 
louder and still louder reports from heaven’s 
artillery. The wind, which had quite died 
away, now burst forth with tenfold violence, 
and for an hour or more, blew a perfect 
hurricane. Lashed by the fierce tornado 
into fury equal to its own, the seething ocean 
whirled and foamed, and boiled and bubbled, 
as if it were a huge caldron, with the fires 
of ten thousand Etnas roaring beneath it. 
A tiny atom tossed on the surface of this 
raging sea, my little vessel was safer than a 
gigantic three-decker might have been. 
There was no possibility of foundering, 
though there was very great danger of being 
torn from the planks to which I clung with 
such desperate energy. And yet, upon the 
whole, the tempest, with all its fury, was 
welcome; for it brought with it a delicious 
coolness, and obscured the fierce sun which 
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was driving me frantic. But the glory of it 
all was the rain, which soon began to de- 
scend in torrents. The richest Falernian 
wine that ever tickled the Latin poet’s pal- 
ate and fancy could never have yielded a 
tithe of the gratification afforded me by the 
first delicious drops that fell upon my fevered 
tongue. I had but one regret—tkat they did 
not fall in hogsheads instead of drops. But 
it was best as it was, and I managed at last 
to slake my vast immensity of thirst. By 
various expedients, too, I succeeded in 
catching and preserving enough for one or 
two subsequent draughts. 

Like most violent things, the storm was of 
short duration, and the sun shone out 
brightly again before setting. I felt greatly 
refreshed, and passed a much more comfort- 
able night than I had done of late, though 
the sea was so rough that it was hardly pos- 
sible to go to sleep without the certainty of 
rolling off into the sea. Hunger, too, now 
began to make demands which had hitherto 
been kept in abeyance by the superior 
claims of my raging thirst. My strength, 
however, kept up wonderfully aud my health 
was good, except some scorbutic symptoms 
and boils, which were quite painful. 


The morning of the fifth day was clear 
but hazy, and as I was examining the hori- 
zon with my customary anxiety, the sun 
rose red and fiery from his ocean bed. As 
I watched his lurid disk emerging from the 
waves, I saw right in its centre the hull and 
hamper of a two-masted, fore and aft rigged 
vessel. It was plainly and beautifully visi- 
ble for a few moments, traced in dark lines 
upon the copper-hued ground. But what 
surprised me was, that though but a very 
light breeze was blowing, not a rag of can- 
vass was anywhere to be seen. She was not 
lying to, for there was nothing to keep her 
stationary, and as I had never heard of any 
craft anchoring in mid-ocean, or scudding 
under bare poles before a three-knot breeze, 
I was a good deal puzzled to know what to 
make of her. I did not, however, spend 
much time in speculating upon this phenom- 
enon, for it soon occurred to me that if she 
continued to make sail in that lubberly fash- 
ion, I might some time or other overhaul 
her. There was a goodly sized splinter al- 
most, but not quite, broken off of my little 
raft, which I had not seen till the morning 
after I was wrecked, and which I had never 
detached from its position, because I had 


never before met with an opportunity of 
using it to any advantage, and I thought I 
could carry it best where it was. I now 
broke it off, and paddled away with it with 
all my might, steering for the mysterious 
schooner. My progress was of course very 
slow, and as the atmosphere was very thick, 
I lost sight of my object for a while; but it 
was not more than ten minutes before I saw 
it again, lying right under the sun. It was 
a long pull, and a weary one, and my hands 
were blistered and my arms were aching 
before I could see I had materially lessened 
the distance. 

Meanwhile, the sailless craft continued to 
present exactly the same appearance as at 
first, and before I had accomplished half 
the job, I became pretty well convinced that 
there was nobody aboard of her. Her rig- 
ging hung neglected and torn in many 
places, and she was manifestly under no in- 
telligent guidance, her helm being appar- 
ently lashed amidships. Towards the last 
there seemed to be a current favoring me. 
The slant of the wind, too, was such as 
gradually to lessen the distance between us. 
If it had not been for these helps, I do not 
think I could have reached her before dark. 
As it was, I hauled alongside somewhere 
about four in the afternoon. As soon as I 
was near enough, I hailed, but received no 
reply. The vessel had certainly been de- 
serted by her crew, but for what.reason I 
could not conjecture. She was not exactly 
in shipshape condition certainly, but I could 
see no damage which might not have been 
easily repaired. At all events, she promised 
me an asylum much more desirable than the 
quarters I now occupied. There were sev- 
eral ropes towing over the side, and I had 
no difficulty in getting aboard. Having 
reached the deck, I looked curiously around 


me. There was no one to be seen, and all — 


was quiet. My first thought was for water, 
and I soon ascertained there was plenty on 
deck, such as it was. 

As I was leaving the water-cask, after a 
colossal draught, my foot struck something 
which .caused me to look down. It whs a 
human skull, and looked as if the flesh had 
been earefully scraped from it. A little 
farther aft lay a portion of the skeleton to 
which it had belonged. The bones were 
everywhere denuded of the flesh, which had 
evidently been torn off at no remote period, 
and they looked as if they might be relics 
left from the feast of some hungry canni bal, 
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or some fearful ogre, who had devoured the 
schooner’s crew. Looking further, I found 
the remnants of five or six human skeletons 
scattered here and there upon the deck, and 
all presenting a similar appearance. I gazed 
upon them with a mingled feeling of curios- 
ity and awe. Were these ghastly relics all 
that remained of the men who once tenanted 
the vessel? If so, what had been their 
fate? How had they been slain, and 
wherefor? While pondering these sad que- 
ries, I heard a noise below. I could not 
make out what it was. It was a sound the 
like of which I had never heard on shipboard 
before. It proved, however, that I was not 
the only living tenant of the vessel, and I 
bethought me of some means of defending 
myself in case it should become necessary. 
I could see nothing better than a handspike 
or an iron belaying-pin, and being desirous 
of putting an end to the very unpleasant 
state of suspense in which I found myself, I 
seized a long iron bolt or rod which lay by 
the mainmast, determined to seek no further. 

The noise below had been repeated sev- 
eral times, but I did not stop long to specu- 
late upon it. Merely waiting long enough 
to ascertain its direction, I sprang down the 
main hatchway. The light was dim, and 
coming from the bright sunshine above, I 
was for a moment unable to discern any- 
thing. I was peering somewhat anxiously 
into the darkness, when a tremendous roar 
directly in the rear, which seemed to shake 
the very timbers of the vessel, induced me 
to *‘ wheel about and turn about’ with an 
agility that would have done honor to 
‘* Daddy Rice’ in his palmiest days. And 
there, within six feet of me, and in the very 
act of preparing for a spring, crouched an 
enormous African lion, grim and gaunt with 
famine, his mane erect, his tail lashing his 


sides, and his eyes glowing in the obscurity, 


like a pair of live coals. It was much the 
largest lion I had ever seen, but you will 
readily believe that his comparative magni- 
tude was not then the thing that stood 
uppermost in my thoughts. I believed my- 
self to be lost, and it was, I suppose, merely 
an impulse of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion which induced me to drop upon the 
floor, just as I saw the huge beast rise into 
the air, aiming apparently at my throat. 
There was—though I had not then noticed 
it—a large bale or package of some kind of 
goods between me and the lion, and I fell 
directly behind it. This was doubtless the 
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means of saving my life. The monster flew 
harmlessly over my head, and I heard him 
crashing and scratching in the midst of a 
pile of miscellaneous articles among which 
he had fallen. I am not a slow-moving man 
at any time, but I do not recollect ever to 
have ‘‘ picked myself up’’ quite so nimbly 
before or since, as I did on this occasion. 
Nor did the vis a tergo by which I was influ- 
enced ceased to operate after I had regained 
an upright position. Like a rock from a 
catapult, I dashed forward with headlong 
velocity, having barely self-guidance enough 
to lay my course for the nearest place of 
refuge. I had no time to see what sort ofa 
port I had gotten into until after I had en- 
tered it, but it proved to be a better shelter 
than I could reasonably have expected to 
meet with in flying from such a four-footed 
tornado. It was a long, strong, iron-barred 
cage, the habitation, no doubt, of the very 
lion from which I was trying to escape. 
The door through which I had entered was 
at one of the ends. It was fastened by a 
bolt which was somewhat rusty, and before 
I could move it the lion was upon me. He 
darted at the cage with a wicked snarl, and 
obliged me to leave the door unfastened, 
and take refuge in the extreme back part of 
it, which was made of solid wvod, and placed 
close against a bulkhead. It was only in 
this way that I could avoid his monstrous 
paw, which he pushed in between the iron 
bars as far as he could reach, roaring and 
lashing his flanks, while he scratched great 
furrows with his claws in the tough, well- 
seasoned woodwork in which the bars were 
fixed. 
My worst enemy need not have wished 
me in a’ more critical predicament. The 
lion was exceedingly furious with hunger, 
and would make every possible effort to- 
reach his destined victim. I found that I 
could in no way contrive to reach the door, 
which remained unfastened. One touch of 
one of those huge paws in the right direc- 
tion would immediately throw it open, and 
leave me utterly defenceless. Fortunately, 
the blood-thirsty creature (blood-thirsty 
without a metaphor) seemed for the present 
to think only of making direct plunges at 
the spot where I sat, without showing any 
disposition to go to the end where the door — 
was. The prodigious strength of the ani- 
mal caused the iron bars to bend and rattle 
and crack with every one of those desperate: 
plunges, so that I could hardly persuade: 
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myself that he was not coming through. I 
think no one will doubt my veracity when I 
say that this sort of music was not quite so 
agreeable as some I have elsewhere listened 
to. But even supposing that this could last 
—that the lion should never think of trying 
to furce the door—what then? Was I to sit 
there watching him hour after hour, day 
after day, with knees and chia in contact, 
till hunger and thirst should finish one or 
both of us? In such a game as that the 
lion would have the advantage of me; for he 
wanted nothing better than to eat me, 
whereas I should make but a poor business 
of eating him, even if I had the very best of 
chances. 

If I must die, an active death was greatly 
to be preferred to a passive one. But what 
could I do? ‘Sometimes my persecutor 
would remain quiet for a minute or two, and 
I would try to move stealthily towards the 
entrance, but before I could advance an inch 
a savage growl would inform me that my 
manceuvre was detected. Having tried this 
over and over again, and always with the 
same result, I finally gave it up in despair, 
and tried my best to think of the unfastened 
. door no more. As I have already stated, 
the cage was of considerable length, the 
front and the two ends being stout iron bars, 
and the back made of solid wood. Against 
this I was crouching, but a foot or two from 
the door at the end which I had shut, but 
which the lion would not allow me to fasten; 
and, in fact, I was afraid to make any fur- 
ther attempts to do so, lest I should draw 
his attention to the door, and allow him to 
discover how easy it was to push it open. 


Having given this up in despair, I turned , 


my eyes towards the other end of my prison. 
I then saw that the cage was divided into 
two parts by a partition made of iron bars, 
like the front and the two ends. In this 
partition there was a door, and another on 
the other side of it, at the extreme end of 
the cage to my right, corresponding to that 
on the left which [ had passed through and 
left unfastened. I have been somewhat 
prolix in the description of this cage, but I 
am anxious that the reader should fully 
understand it. The door in the partition 
was standing ajar; that at the extreme end 
was shut, but not fastened, apparently, 
though of this I was not certain. Like the 
other end door, it opened on the outside, 
and the bolt was on that side, of course. 
After noting and speculating on this state of 
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things for a while, a project suggested it- 
self, the feasibility of which I determined to 
test by an immediate experiment. It was 
by no means sure to succeed, and its failure 
involved the certainty of a speedy and terri- 
ble death. Still, after mature reflection, I 
came to the conclusion that it was the best 
thing I could do, and the only course that 
afforded any hope of relief from the emi- 
nently disagreeable predicament in which I 
found myself. 1 was in a ‘tight place” 
indeed, and I could not expect to get free 
again without some hard scratching. Celer- 
ity of movement must evidently be the 
mainspring of my operations, and with 
safety before, and death behind me, I was 
not likely to prove a laggard. With a slow, 
sidelong motion, I gradually approached the 
partition door, until I was near enough to 
ascertain, by means of the iron rod, which 1 
still held in my hand, that the bolt which 
fastened it on the opposite side moved freely. 
I would have given much for the privilege 
of passing through and examining the door 
at the end; but his. majesty, the “ king of 
beasts,’’ who followed every motion, never 
relaxing his vigilance for a single instant, 
gave me plainly to understand that he would 
not permit it; for, in order to pass through 
the partition door, it would be necessary to 
come so near the front of the cage, as to be 
within easy striking distance of those terri- 
ble paws. 

Under these circumstances, I was obliged 
to content myself with a rather unsatisfac- 
tory reconnoissance, by means of which I as- 
certained that the door in the far end was 
apparently like the other one throvgh which 
I had passed, with a similar fastening. It 
was shut, but I could not satisfy myself 
whether it was bolted or not, or, if so, that 
the bolt had been shot only a part of the 
way. 


Having done all I could in the way of ex- 
amiving my ground, I now prepared myself 
for the final effort, on which depended lib- 
erty and life on the one hand, or death and 
burial in a wild beast’s maw, on the other. 
My design was, to open the door in the par- 
tition with my rod, wide enough to admit 
my person, and then to throw open the door 
by which I had entered, and induce the lion 
to come in after me, taking care, if possible, 
to have time enough to escape through the 
door in the partition into the other compart- 
ment, and shoot the bolt into its socket be- 
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fore my enemy could reach me. Everything, 
of course, depended upon the celerity of my 
movements. If I should be quick enough, 
I might hope to get out of the way in time; 
if not, not. It was an unfortunate circum- 
stance that the door in the partition opened 
outwardly from the place where | was, for if 
it had moved the other way, I could proba- 
bly have prevented my pursuer from getting 
through for some time, by merely drawing 
it to, even withaqut fastening it. There was 
no help for this, however, so I stretched out 
my rod cautiously, and pushed the door (the 
partition door) open. This preliminary be- 
ing settled, | advanced towards the outside 
door—the one by which I had entered. The 
lion followed me up, advancing or retreating 
inch by inch, just as Idid. I tried to attract 
his attention with my right hand, while I 
opened the door with the rod in my left; but 
the famished brute would keep himself di- 
rectly in front of me, snarling and showing 
his enormous tusks every moment. The 
end door, as I have stated, swung outwardly, 
like the others, and I soon found that the 
monster’s muzzle would be inside of it as 
soon as I could get it open. It was “ do or 
die,’’ however; so, bracing my nerves “‘ hard 
up,” and throwing one foot forward, I 
stretched out my arm, with the rod in the 
opposite direction, gave the door a vigorous 
push, and then ran for my life. 

Having sprung through the partition door, 
I wheeled about to shut it, but a single 
glance behind me made it apparent that 
there was no time to stop. The terrible 
brute was within two feet of me. With the 
energy of desperation, I dashed at the outer 
door. It yielded to my weight, and I shot 
through it like an arrow. Here, I must stop 
—there was no alternative. I checked my 
headlong speed as quicklv as possible, and 
slamming the door to with one hand, seized 
the bolt with the other, and strove to force 
it into the socket. * 

For a moment I gave myself up for lost. 
I could not move the bolt, which was cov- 
ered with rust. AsI tugged at it with fran- 
tic violence, I saw the lion bursting through 
the door in the partition. The narrowness 
of that door was the means of saving my 
life. The beast was a second or two in 
squeezing through it, and reached the end of 
the cage where I was, just as the rusty bolt 
was yielding to my last desperate jerk. As 
it was, he managed to rip up the back of my 
hand to the bone. I had no time to note 
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the damage I had received, nor did 1 en 
feel the pain, so intent was I upon complet- 
ing the job, by running round to fasten the 
door in the other end of the cage. In that 
I met with less difficulty than 1 had ex- 
pected, for though the bolt was quite as 
rasty as the other one, I had time to make 
use of my iron rod, and drive it home, be- 
fore my persecutor could repass the parti- 
tion door and reach the spot. He was terri- 
bly disappointed, and roared and lashed his 
sides most furiously, even attempting to 
wrench away the iron bars with his teeth. 
But they were sound and solid—the bars, I 
mean—and the old fellow, being fairly out- 
witted, was, to my intense satisfaction, a 
close prisoner, to be disposed of as I might 
think best. 

After a little reflection, 1 instituted a 
search throughout the schooner, with the 
view of finding some means of putting my 
captured enemy to death. There was noth- 
ing aboard for him to eat, except myself, 
and I though the best thing I could do for 
him would be to terminate his existence at 
once. With some difficulty, I succeeded in 
finding fire-arms and ammunition, and sent 


the troublesome brute to his long home, by . ; 


putting a musket-ball through his heart. 
Having captured and killed the enemy, I 
now proceeded to examine my prize. She 
was a clever-sized schooner, and was called, 
as I ascertained from various sources, the 
Maritana. Among the effects which I sup- 
posed to have been the property of the cap- 
tain, I found some papers in a very frag- 
mentary condition, which were written in a 


language meant to be Portuguese, but of — 


which every line was an orthographical prob- 
lem. Portuguese that was Portuguese, I 
could read tolerably well, but of the queer- 
looking hieroglyphics before me I could de- 
cipher only a very little. 

I guess (and I can only guess) that the 
Maritana was originally from some port on 
the African coast, but lastly from one of the 
Cape de Verd islands, and that she was prob- 
ably bound for some port in Brazil or in 
Portugal, I cannot say which. Indeed, any- 
thing I have to say on the subject is little 
better than a conjecture, and part of that 
conjecture is, that the lion and other wild 
beasts which had certainly been aboard, 
were destined for a royal menagerie, per- 
haps in Lisbon, perhaps in Rio de Janeiro. 
At all events, the captain had been in corre- 
spondence with the keeper of such a menag- 
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erie. There was a miscellaneous cargo still 
remaining, but, with the single exception of 
the monstrous brute I had destroyed, every 
living thing in the schooner had been put to 
death, and probably devoured. This melan- 
choly history I could read (geologist-like) in 
the ghastly ‘“‘ organic remains.’?’ None of 
the schooner’s boats were absent (unless she 
had such as were not ordinarily used in such 
vessels), and there were in different parts of 
her the bones of at least ten or twelve hu- 
man beings. There were also the osseous 
remains of a number of quadrupeds—how 
many, or of what sort, I did not attempt to 
ascertain. What had brought about this 
lamentable catastrophe, is not easy to say, 
though a variety of conjectures might be 
hazarded on the subject. From certain 
mute witnesses which I fell in with, I think 
it not improbable that on some festival-day all 
hands had indulged in-a jollification, which 
was allowed to transcend the bounds of pru- 
dence and propriety, and leave most, if not 
all of those on board in a stupid and helpless 
condition. In that state of affairs, the great 
lion, and perhaps other beasts of prey, may 
have been suffered to escape, possibly in a 
famished condition, and to commit such 
havoc as they chose on the defenceless crew. 
There was a large pen or cage, where bones 
were strewn over the floor, and it looked as 
if it had been purposely thrown open. Pos- 
sibly this might have been done by#some 
frightened survivor of the slaughter, in order 
to let other beasts loose upon the huge lion, 
in the hope of their fighting and destroying 
him, or at least disabling each other. 

Beside what I have mentioned, however, 
I found other traces which would seem to 
indicate that there had been fighting of men 
with each other, in addition to the havoc 
evidently produced by wild beasts. In short, 
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the whole thing was a mystery, and one 
that will hardly be unraveled this side of 
eternity. I will, therefore, pursue the sub- 
ject no further, merely remarking, what I 
forgot to state before, that most of the beasts 
(possibly all of them) had evidently not been 
confined in cages, but simply secured by a 
chain and a collar round the neck. ' 

I found in the captain’s cabin a chronom- 
eter, and some other navigator’s instru- 
ments—charts, etc., but I saw nothing like a 
log-book. There were plenty of provisions 
aboard, and if the weather remained tolera- 
bly fair, I had no doubt about being able to 
keep afloat till I could effect my release in 
some way or other. After a good deal of 
splicing and fixing, I managed to hoist sail 
enough to keep my craft steady, and to get 
two old flags flying in an inverted position, 
as signals of distress—one in the main rig- 
ging, the other at the mizzen gaff. This be- 
ing done, and the vessel put before the 
wind, I proceeded hastily and roughly to 
form a sort of estimate of my position. I 
found that the nearest land was the Cape de 
Verd Islands, but with the wind I had, and 
in the condition in which I was placed, the 
best thing I could do was to lay my course 
for the African coast, in the neighborhood 
of Sierra Leone. Having come to this res- 
olution, I next set about contriving how to 
get on more sail; but while I was consider- 
ing the point, I spied a vessel to windward, 
which I hoped might render a solution of 
the probiem unnecessary. My signals were 
observed, and about two hours afterwards, I 
was lying alongside of her Britannic maj- 
esty’s transport, Cormorant, filled with 
troops, and bound for Calcutta. Being 
rather short of hands, the captain could not 
spare a crew sufficient to take the schooner 
into port, but he received me very kindly. 


SINCE every man who lives is born to die, 
And none can boast sincere felicity, 


With equal mind, what happens let us bear, 
Nor joy, nor grieve too much, for things beyond our care; 
Like pilgrims to the appointed place we tend, 


The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s end.—DRrYDEN. 
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T ten years of age I, Constance Urqu- 
hart, was stricken with blindness. 
As well as I can remember this did not hap- 
pen suddenly. A slight mist at first seemed 
to veil my eyes, the outlines of objects be- 
came blurred and indistinct, colors lost their 
vividness and blended confusedly with each 
other, and I was startled at times by flashes 
of almost intolerable brightness. Gradually 
the mist deepened into the blackness of 
night. 

I was too young to realize fully the extent 
of the calamity which had befallenme. My 
mother disliked talking about it, and always 
endeavored to evade my questions. Only 
now and then I could hear her weeping 
quictly to herself. At first I was terribly 
frightened. I thought in my childish mind 
that the sun had departed forever, and that 
eternal darkness enveloped mankind. Grad- 
ually the truth dawned upon me. I, only, 
and a few other unforggnates, it would 
seem, were to be excluded from the light of 
day. .Others could see, for them the sun 
and stars continued to shine, for them the 
leaves grew green in summer and brown and 
gold in autumn, and still the world was fair. 
From me, alas, even the familiar face of my 


dearly-loved mother was hidden, and she. 


became a voiee and a presence, heard and felt 
indeed, but unseen. I was alone in the dark. 

In imagination I saw stretched out before 
me the long, melancholy vista of life. Life 
under a ban; set apart and indescribably 
solitary; to be lived through somehow amid 
deep gloom until it merged at last into the 
profounder shadow of death. Many a time 
I have thought it would be better to die at 
once and be done with it; many a time I 
have rebelled indignantly against my fate 
and shed bitter tears over it, so unmerited 
did it seem to me—so unjust. 

And then slowly, almost imperceptibly, a 
new world began to open out for me. A 
mysterious world, full of surprises and reve- 
lations, of incredible things. A strange 
world, in which every variation of texture, 
every inflection of sound, carried with it new 
and pregnant meanings, where touch became 
a talisman and hearing was the keystone of 
knowledge, and over which music ruled with 
indisputable sway, the sole source of conso- 
lation and delight. 


A MARRIAGE IN THE DARK. 


The specialists who had been consulted 
about my case held out little prospect of ulti- 
mate, recovery, but hope never entirely died 
within me. Now and then faint glimmerings 
passed across my eyes like the first flirtations 
of light at early dawn, but these departed as 
they came and left me in my accustomed 
darkness. Always they brought with them’ 
a thrill of wild delight and longing, and were 
followed by the reaction of profound despair. 
As year after year passed away and 
brought no change in my condition, I grew, 
by degrees, resigned and even in a half-. 
hearted way contented with my lot. 

Occasionally I had a relapse. I remem- 
ber on my twenty-first birthday I sat before 
my useless looking-glass twisting and un- 
twisting the long coils of my hair, and won- 
dering, for the first time in my life, what I 
was like. It may seem strange that I had 
never speculated on this before, but it was 
really so. Good looks and bad looks had 
in fact no significance for me. The voice 
only was of importance; I judged the char- 
acter and formed my likings and antipa- 
thies. 

But on this particular day [felt an over- 
whelming desire to know in what guise I 
presented myself to the outer world. I was 
familiar with the shape of my face, as far as 
I could judge it from touch. My nose 
seemed straight, my mouth small, my hair 
soft and abundant. But these things con- 
veyed little tangible impression to my mind. 
I longed desperately to see myself, if only 
for an instant, to lift for a brief second the 
everlasting veil of night which hung over 
me. Placing my elbows on. the table, I 
strained my eyes at the glass. I exerted all 
the force of my will. Was I successful ? 
My nerves throbbed, and across my eyes 
passed a faint ghastly glimmer. It grew 
brighter, brighter than I had ever seen it 
before, and then faded slowly away into 
blackness. 

It was a sad disappointment. I laid my 
head down on the table and flooded those 
useless, sightless orbs of mine with tears. 
My mother came in and found me weeping. 

‘* What, crying, Conny?” she said with 
surprise, for I was not often taken so, ‘‘ and 
on your birthday too! My dear child, what 
is the matter? ” 
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She sat down beside me and put her arms 
round me in her motherly, comforting way. 

‘“‘ It is only that I am foolish, mother, and 
ean’t resign myself to the inevitable. You 
will laugh when I tell you that I actually 
tried to see myself—yes, to see myself in the 
glass. Presumption wasn’tit? And Icried 
because I couldn’t.” 

*“*Poor child! Poor Conny,’ said my 
mother kissing me. ‘It is very, very sad 
for you, but 1 thought you had got used toit, 
dear, after all these years.” 

‘¢ There are some things one can’t get used 
to, mother. But never mind that now. I 
want to hear what I am like. Am I beauti- 
ful, pretty, simply passable, or downright 
‘ugly? You never will tell me, but I’m 
twenty-one to-day, and I think it quite time 
I knew.”’ 

*¢ My child, to me you will always be beau- 
tiful.”” 

* Do you know, mother, that is a most 
unsatisfactory answer. It sounds very 
pretty, but it tells me just nothing.” 

‘¢ You will find out all about it some day, 
my dear.”’ 

*“*T believe I’m as ugly as a witch, and 
that you are keeping it from me to spare my 
feelings.” 

My mother laughed softly to herself. 

**T don’t think any one could call you 
ugly, Conny,” she said. 

And that was all I could get out of her, 
with this dubious information I was obliged 
to be contented. From that time forward I 
took it for granted that I was a very plain 
young woman, and began to think it was 
just as well I could not see my image in the 
glass. Perhaps this was the very impression 
which my mother, who was a wise woman in 
her way, wished to convey tome. Plain or 
pretty, however, it mattered very little; mar- 
riage for me was out of the question, had I 
been as fair as Cleopatra. What man but 
would prefer a homely wife with a pair of 
useful eyes in her head to the most beauti- 
ful blind woman in the world ? 

As my mother declined to give me any 
definite information, | was compelled per- 
force to remain in ignorance upon the inter- 
esting question of my personal appearance. 
I knew of no one else whom | could consult 
on the subject. The dull little country town 
in which we lived did not afford much mate- 
rial in the way of society, and perhaps we 
had neglected to make full use of our oppor- 
tunities. My father, a medical man, had 


been dead many years, and lay buried in a 
crowded London cemetery: while the two 
hundred a year which we inherited on his 
death, though it sufficed to keep us in decent 
comfort, was far from enabling us to make 
a figure even in our own insignificant cir- 
cle. 

With the exception of the curate, who 
called irregularly to look after our spiritual 
welfare, our only visitor was Dr. Browne, a 
veteran medical practitioner, and an old 
friend of my father’s. He was the one link 
which connected us with the outside world, 
and upon him we depended entirely for our 
knowledge of its doings. By and by even 
this link was severed; the good old doctor 
died, and our isolation became complete. 
His practice, after being advertised for three 
months in the Lancet, was sold to a Dr. 
Saxon, whose arrival caused more excite- 
ment in our little provincial city than the 
advent of an eastern prince would have made 
in London. 

We had not expected that Dr. Saxon 
would call upon us unless professionally; we 
knew our reputation for exclusiveness and 
unsociability. Nevertheless call he did, 
more than once, and seemed to derive con- 
siderable satisfaction from his visits. 

As a sole representative of society he 
certainly excelled Dr. Browne. He was 
younger, better read, knew more of the 
world, and could express himself always 
clearly and sometimes eveu brilliantly. His 
visits became to me a source of keen pleas- 
ure. I liked the tones of his deep voice, 
the firm grip of his hand, the sound of his 
quick, alert tread. On his side he was good 
enough to express admiration for my musical 
talents; an admiration perhaps not altogether 
undeserved, for music was my one passion. 
The great amount of time and enthusiasm 
which I had devoted to piano practice would 
have been sadly wasted had I not become a 
tolerable mistress of the key-buard. 

In a lesser degree Dr. Saxon shared my 
musical raptures. He was himself a respec- 
table violin player, and one result of our 
numerous duets was that we became fast 
friends. 

A first friendship is generally a significant. 
episode in one’s existence, but to me it was 
something far more. It was both an awak- 
ening and a revelation. All the pent-up 
sympathies of years rushed along this new 
outlet, life became a changed thing, full of 


fresh hopes aud wider possibilities, and con. 
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taining, as it did, compensations, even for 
me. Without being consciously in love with 
Dr. Saxon, I yet felt that he was becoming 
indispensable to my existence. 

I was standing, one evening in early 
atuumn, by the French windows which 
opened out upon our little lawn. 1 knew by 
the time, and by a certain indefinite sensa- 
tion which it always produces in me, that the 
sun was near its setting, and happened to be 
seized with one of the vain fits of helpless 
longing and impotent resentment, with 
which I occasionally varied the monotony of 
resignation. It was the old, feeble weary 


‘lament that I indulged in now and then, for 


the sake of the relief it brought me, but of 
which I was none the less heartily ashamed. 

**Oh! that I could pierce the veil and see 
God’s daylight again! Oh! for a glimpse of 
the clear wide sky, touched into glory by the 
settingsun! For that I would willingly give 
up the balance of my life. What, indeed, is 
life to me? A poor helpless wretch, a 
burden to myself and utterly useless to 
others.” 

‘¢ Pardon me, Miss Urquhart, but I think 
your life may yet be of great use to others. 
And as for your burden, your friends will 
endeavor to make it light for you.” 

I had spoken my jeremiade aloud, as was 
my wont when I thought myself alone, and 
80 preoccupied was I that even my keen 
hearing failed to detect Dr. Saxon’s quick 
step across the lawn. It was the first time 
that the subject of my blindness had been 
even indirectly hinted at between us, and I 
felt myself blushing with shame and morti- 
fication. It was certainly annoying to be 
caught unpacking one’s soul with words, and 
such weak ones. 

‘* What will you think of me, doctor? I 
am afraid my reputation for fortitude is gone. 
1t is very unlucky that you should have over- 
heard my lamentations. But they do not 
mean much. A kind of moral safety-valve; 
that’s all.” 

The doctor took my light epeedts for what 
it was worth, and answered gravely and 
gently :— 

‘Dear Miss Urquhart, I think, for my 
part, that you bear your affliction with ad- 
mirable resignation.”’ 

‘** Admirable, indeed, when I was railing, 
in good set terms, at things in general two 
minutes ago.”’ : 

** Ah, well, your railing was innocent 
enough. You would be more or less than 
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human if you didn’t feel a little bitter at 
times, and have done with it. May I ask, to 
adopt the professional manner, what was the 
exciting cause this evening ?”’ 

‘* Perverseness, doctor, that’s all; and a 
vaporish longing for the moon; or, what to me 
is as difficult of attainment, a peep at the 
sunset. A foolish wish—my sun set forever 
eleven years ago.”’ 

‘* Let me enlist my eyes in your service 
for once, and describe it to you as best I 
can.” 

‘*T thank you, Dr. Saxon; it would give 
me great pleasure; the greatest pleasure. 
Next to seeing for oneself, the most pleasant 
thing, I should imagine, is to look through 
the eyes of other people.” 

‘*T don’t think,” said the doctor with hu- 
morous gravity, ‘‘ that as a describer of sun- 
set I should take rank in the very first class. 
I wish, for your sake, that I were a Ruskiu 
or a Theophile Guatier. Anyhow, I will do 
my best. In the first place, then, it 
happens to be a very fine sunset this eve- 
ning.”’ 

am sure of it.” 

‘*From where we are standing one can 
just catch a glimpse of the river, as it winds 
round under the low wooded hill. Perhaps ~ 
you remember it, and the slender thread-like 
spire that rises among the trees at the 
top?” 

**It is so long since I saw it, though I have 


lived here all my life; but yes, I think I do 


remember it.” 

‘* Well, the hill and the trees look black 
now against the sunset, and the spire is like 
a little shapely-cut silhouette, standing out 
against a gold background. As for the 
river, it is cool and dark where it runs along 
the hillside, but beyond that the sun strikes 
it and it glows like a flame.”’ 

Ah! ” 

‘*¢ Across the sky are drawn many irregular 
bars of clouds, looking like long purple 
promontories running far away into the wide 
sea of gold and orange and green, and this 
sea gets brighter and brighter as it nears the 
great central glow, and then fades impercep- 
tibly into the quiet blue of the night, out of 
which the stars are already beginning to look 
down on us.”’ 

‘¢ How very beautiful it must be, ” said I, 
with an involuntary sigh. 

‘** Beautiful it is, but that hardly expresses 
it all. It is grand, solemn, imposing; look- 
ing at it one’s mind seems somehow to get 
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purified, one’s whole being enlarged, you are 
filled with a sense of mental and physical 
spaciousness. To me it looks like the vista 
of a world to come—appears the promise of 
a future state. It is sublime; the element 
of beauty is subordinate. The purely beau- 
tiful,’’ murmured the doctor under his 
breath, ‘‘ is nearer at hand.” 

The words, however, were not so softly 
spoken but that my quick ear had caught 
their import. 

“‘T don’t quite know what you mean by 
that, doctor,” said I. 

‘* Well,” he answered after a second’s 
hesitation, ‘‘ you must forgive me if I con- 
fess frankly that I was thinking of yourself, 
Miss Urquhart.” 

‘* Of me! ’’ I ejaculated, too much aston- 
ished to be coherent. ‘* Surely you are jok- 
ing.” 

‘Do you really mean to say that you do 
not know what you are like ?”’ 

I reflected. I certainly did not know. I 
had, indeed, a general impression that I was 
painfully plain. Still, it was possible to be 
mistaken. Here was an opportunity of ac- 
quiring knowledge. To neglect it might be 


-unwise. ‘‘ It sounds very ridiculous, I dare- 


say,’”’ I answered slowly, ‘‘ but I am obliged 
to admit that I haven’t the slightest notion 
what I am like.” 

*¢ Impossible! 

Rasily possible; and, in addition, quite 
true.” 

** Miss Urquhart,”’ said the doctor, after a 
pause, to enable himself to grasp fully this 
stupendous fact, ‘‘ you are, indeed, a phe- 
nomenon; arara avis among young ladies; 
but such a state of things is abnormal and 
pretentious. Let me do for you what I tried 
to do for the sunset just now, and hold, in 
my clumsy way, the mirror up to nature. I 
will be your looking-glass—a most imperfect 
one—and tell you a little about yourself.”’ 

‘* T shall be delighted. That is, if you will 
promise to he severely accurate, and neither 
critical nor complimentary.”’ 

‘*T will be the strictly impartial observer; 
and as I will nothing exaggerate, so I will 
set down naught in malice.”’ 

Very well—go on, then—imprimis.”’ 

‘* Imprimis, you are tall.”’ 

**T know it,” said I, calmly; ‘‘ five feet 
seven.” 

*“* You are aware of this; very well. To 
particularize further: your hair is abundant 
and of an indescribable golden-brown color; 
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your forehead good, intellectually speaking; 
artistically—here the impartial observer as- 
serts himself—it may be, perhaps, a thought 
too high; a defect, if it be a defect, which is 
corrected by the natural wave of the hair. 
Eyebrows well defined and mathematically 
arched. As for the eyes themselves, they . 
are large, bright, and of clear hazel. Ex- 
cept for a far-away look, which tells us doc- 
tors a good deal, no one would imagine that 
you had not—well, the perfect use of them. 
They are shaded by long lashes, nose 
straight and delicately chiselled; mouth’—» 

‘* Pray spare me further details and get on 
at once to the general effect.’’ 

‘* Now, I call that unreasonable., You 
can no more get a general effect without de- 
tails than you can make a wall without 
bricks. However, I will be as brief as pos- 
sible. To proceed, then: your chin, Miss 
Urquhart, I speak as impartially as I can, is 
—well, perfect. There is in the centre of it 
a very effective dimple.” 

‘¢ Please, doctor,’ I protested. 

** Facial outline,’’ continued he, impertur- 
bably, ‘‘a pure oval; complexion, a very ad- 
mirable blending of red and white.” 

‘¢ Dr. Saxon, I shall leave the room if you 
don’t stop.’’» 

‘¢ The impartial observer apologizes; and, 
being admonished, leaves detailed criticism 
and hastens tosumup. His conclusion—on 
which he is prepared to stake his profes- 
sional reputation—is that you have rare 
beauty, Miss Urquhart, and that of a supe- 
rior order. He trusts that you are not of- 
fended.” 

“Oh, how could I be? But I think you 
are very much mistaken.” 

‘* Not in the least, I assure you. It igm’t 
a question of mere prettiness, about which 
there might easily be a difference of taste. 
No two opinions are possible in your case.’’ 

It was true then. I believed I could trust 
the doctor’s judgment, and there was no 
mistaking the sincere ring of his voice. I 
trembled with pleasure. Vain was all my 
careful schooling and elaborately evolved in- 
difference to personal appearance. Here 
was I, a very woman, glowing with pride 
and pleasure at the thought that some poor 
share of personal beauty had fallen to my 
lot. Instinct is ineradieable, I suppose, and 
it is a woman’s instinct to like to look pretty. 
My exultation, however, was of brief dura- 
tion. The next moment I was sounding the 
depths, overwhelmed by the thought of my 
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Dlindness. My eyes filled with angry tears. 
I felt that the doctor was watching me, and 
turned my head aside. 
rise and pace up and down the room. Pres- 
ently he halted and stood in front of me. 

‘* Miss Urquhart,’”’ he said abruptly, ‘‘I 
came this evening to say good-by; I am go- 
ing up to London for six months.”’ 

** To London! ”’ I exclaimed. 

‘Yes. I want to complete some surgical 
studies in one of the great hospitals.’’ 

‘* Why, I thought you had finished your 
student’s career long ago.” 

‘* That is true in the ordinary sense; but 
a scientific man is more or less a student all 
his life. There is a subject in which I am 
deeply interested. I have a theory of my 
own about it that I wish to test practically. 
Before I go I want to ask a favor of you, 
Miss Urquhart. Will you let me examine 
your eyes?” 

I assented, as a matter of course,—it was 
not the first time I had been examined by 
curious scientists,—and rang the bell for the 
damp. 

Dr. Saxon made his examination with the 
greatest care. I do not think my eyes had 


ever before been subjected to so minute a 


scrutiny. His manner was wholly profes- 
sional, his questions few and to the point. 

Have you ever had any sensation of 
light ?’’ was his last demand, “‘ any feeling 
that the darkness was lifting, so to speak?” 

‘*Yes. Three or four times a great mist 
seemed to rise in front of me. 
bright the last time. 
was going to see.” 

How long ago was that?” 

‘* Six months. On my twenty-first birth- 
day.” 

“Ah! Thank you very much; I won’t 
trouble you with any more questions. Real- 
ly, how late it is getting! I must be off at 
once; my hands are full just now, as you 
may suppose. Good-by, Miss Urquhart. 
You have greatly obliged me by allowing me 
to make this examination.” 

*¢ Do you think there is any hope for me ?” 
I asked, plaintively. 

‘“*Hope! Of course—of course,’ said he, 
vaguely. ‘‘ We doctors never give up that 
if we can helpit. It is the finest of all medi- 
cines. Good-by, once more!?’ And the 
doctor grasped my hand with a kind, firm 
pressure, and was gone. 


I almost thought I 


It was fully twelve months before I saw 


Then I heard him. 


It was very © 


him again. He went, I heard afterward, 
first to London, and thence, attracted by 
some great scientific luminaries, to Paris 
and Vienna. 1am not ashamed to confess 
that the year of his absence appeared to me 
the longest in my life. With him my grasp 
on the realities of the world seemed to de- 
part, and I sank back, with a shudder, into 
my old formless, objectless, meaningless ex- 
istence. True, I had my mother, and the 
affection between us was deep and sincere; 
but there was too great a similarity about 
our mental processes; long familiarity had 
made us too well acquainted with every turn 
of the other’s thought for our intercourse to 
be relieved much above the dead level of 
monotony. Music was my great solace, the 
chief weapon wherewith to ward off ennui 
and bring about a momentary feeling of con- 
tentment. 

I have a rather fanciful habit, Wagnerian 
though it be, of associating airs with pecu- 
liar people. There is, for instance, a plain- 
tive little melody of Mendelssohn’s which 
invariably recalls my mother to me; and Dr. 
Saxon will always be linked in my mind 
with Raff’s ‘‘ Cavatina,” for I was playiag 
it softly to myself one evening when I heard 
his step in the hall. I ceased at once, and 
the next moment the doctor was standing in 
front of me, kolding both hands in his own. 

‘* Well, Miss Urquhart,” said he, “‘ here I 
am back again, and I hope you are very glad 
to see me.”’ 

Very glad, indeed,’ I*answered, with- 
drawing my hands, for I felt myself blushing 
like a school-girl. 

*“* And I am delighted to be here again. 
It seems so like home, after wandering about 
among the capitals of Europe.” 

‘‘ It gives me great pleasure to hear you 
say that.’’ 

‘* When I came into this room just now, 
and heard the music and saw you seated at 
the piano in your white dress, with the fire- 
light glancing on your hair, I felt—I wish I 
could tell you how I felt.” 

‘*Surely, you are not afraid of a blind 
girl?” 

** Well, I am not quite so certain of that. 
You don’t know how formidable you can 
look at times, Miss Urquhart.” 

‘*1’m sorry. 1 hadn’t the least intention 
of looking formidable.” 

‘** Formidably lovely, I mean.” 

** You ought not to say such things, Dr, 
Saxon.” 
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‘“*T can’t help myself; they come out 
against my will.”* The doctor paused, and 
then went on in a sudden burst of energy. 
‘*T must make a clean breast of it, now or 
never. Dear. Miss Urquhart—Constance— 
the fact is, I love you. I have done so, it 
scems to me, from the first. Forgive my 
stupid, blundering way of saying it. I have 
come to ask you to be my wife.”’ 

A proposal of marriage! I could hardly 
believe my ears. Was the world coming to 
anend? Soextraordinary and unlooked-for 
an occurrence fairly took my breath away, 
and rendered me for the moment speechless. 

But the doctor was a man of action, and 
had heard somewhere that silence indicates 
consent. His arm stole gently around my 
waist, and I felt his lips on my cheek. 

For a moment I let myself go. The sense 
of repose, of rest, of protecting affection 
was.too delicious, and I loved the doctor. I 
realized it now for the first time. Then I 
knew, or fancied I knew, that I was not 


doing my duty—and it is a pity that duty 


should be so often disagreeable. It did not 
seem to me that my way of life ran along 
such pleasant paths as these. I disengaged 
his arm and pulled myself together. 

Dr. Saxon,” I stammered, I am grate- 
ful to you, believe me, deeply grateful. But 
you must see that this isimpossible. Marry 
a woman who will assist you to fight the 
battle of life; don’t be dragged down by a 
poor sightless wretch like me. It is too 
great a sacrifice.” 

“Sacrifice! Rubbish!” the doctor cried. 
** Who talks of sacrifice? The only ques- 
tion is, do you-care for me ?”’ 

I turned my head aside; he was reading 
my face, I knew, and that was betraying 
me. 

The next moment he had me in his arms. 

** Ah, I see how it is,” he cried, trium- 
phantly; ‘‘ you do love me, Conny, just a 
little, don’t you?” 

Well, yes, if you must know.” 

** And you can talk of sacrifice,’’ he went 
on, still a little indignant. ‘The sacrifice 
is all on your side, if you only knew it, you 


- lovely simpleton. How do you suppose a 


poor, ugly devil of a hard-working, common- 
place doctor could hope to win one of the 
loveliest women in England’’—for so he 
talked in his infatuation—“ if she had all 
her senses about her? I am simply the 
luckiest medical man in the United King- 
dom.” 


What did I care if he were poor and ugly; 
it was enough that we loved each other. 
That was material sufficient for happiness. 


And happy we were to a degree which a 
short time before I should have thought im- 
possible. It was only when my first baby 
was born to me that I began to regret my 
want of sight. 

I was assured on all sides that my child 
was a miracle of infantile loveliness, and 
though by no means willing to believe this, 
I felt a natural longing to be able to judge 
for myself. Often I passed my hand over 
the soft baby features, and tried to picture 
them in my mind, but so long had I lived in 
darkness that it was difficult for me to form 
even the idea of a face. I don’t think I had 
at this time any hope of ever regaining my 
sight, though to please my husband I bathed 
my eyes regularly, night and morning, with a 
certain lotion he gave me. 

Imagine, then, the astonishment, almost 
awe, I felt, when my dear doctor said to me 
one day: ‘* You will want all your courage 
to-morrow, Conny; but I thimk you have 
plenty.” 

Courage for what?” I asked innocently. 

‘“T am going to operate on your eyes, 
dearest. And may God give me skill! ’” 


Light! light at last! Only the dim, un- 
certain light of a darkened room, it is true, 
but how glorious, how divine it seemed! 
The first glimpse of land to a shipwrecked 
sailor—the vision of Paradise to a tempted 
saint—I can only compare it to such things 
—things long hoped for, keenly desired, de- 
spaired of, and found at last. But all com- 
parisons are weak to express the rapture, 


‘the almost frantic joy, the passionate grati-_ 


tude that filled my heart. 

I know I screamed aloud, and in an in- 
stant the bandages were replaced. 

The first thing I saw distinctly -when I 
was permitted to use my newly-recovered 
sense a little was my boy in his nurse’s 
arms. My informants had not deceived me. 
Nothing, surely, could be brighter than his- 
eyes, more charming than his expression, 
nor more altogether delightful than the little 
dimpled fist which clutched at my finger 
when they placed him on my knee. Theal 
turned to look for my husband, my hero. I 
owed it all to him—eye-sight, happiness, a 
greater gift than life itself. It was for this 
he had studied in London and worked in 
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Paris and Vienna. To be grateful enough 
for such an immense obligation was impos- 
sible, but I longed to thank him, however 
inadequately, for what he had done for me. 

A tall, dark, very distinguished-looking 
man was standing by my chair gazing down 
upon me with kindly brown eyes. I re- 
member wondering who he could be. 

‘*Can’t you guess my name, Conny?” 
said he. 

My husband’s voice! 

The veil between us was rent at last. I 
flung my arms around his neck and looked 
at him with pride and wonder. How could 
he say he was ugly and commonplace ? 

‘‘ Why did you tell me such stories ?” 
were my first words to him. My husband 
laughed. 

** You see, darling,” said he, “‘ you had 
got an idea into that pretty head of yours 
that I was making some sort of a sacrifice. 
By running myself down a little—not much 
—I thought to make matters easier. But 
come with me. I want to show you the kind 
of sacrifice I made.” 

-And my husband slipped my arm within 
his own, and piloted me carefully out of the 
room and along the passage; for I was at 
first very uncertain about distances, and 


sometimes even shut my eyes in order to 


move about more confidently. We entered 
a cosey little chamber in which a bright fire 
was burning. A carefully-shaded moderator 
lamp stood on a small table, and not far from 
it were placed two magnificent cheval 
glasses. 

“Now, Conny,” said my husband, “I 
want you to look in front of you, and to give 
me your candid opinion of what you see 
there.”’ 

I looked obediently, but the sense of sight 
was too recently acquired for me to perceive, 
at once, the nature of the things I gazed at. 
The reflection I saw in the glass seemed to 
me a mysterious kind of picture. I recog- 
nized my husband’s figure, and beside him 
stood a tall, handsome girl, with fair hair 
and brilliant eyes. His arm was round her 
waist, and she leaned upon him confidently, 
apparently very much at home. 

‘* She is exceediugly pretty,” said I, star- 
tled into admiration. ‘“ But who”— [ 
stopped short, for as I turned half jealously 
toward him the figure in the glass turned to. 
‘“* Why, it is my own reflection,’”? was my 
wondering exclamation. 

‘* Little Vanity,” said my husband, laugh- 
ing. ‘* As if you didn’t know who it was! ” 

But I protest I didn’t. 


“ BESS.” 


BY MARY B. SHAW. 


HAT a splendid garret that was! Did 
ever one exist before so full of treas- 
“ures? Chests were there, filled to over- 
flowing with silks and finery of long gone 
days. Old armor hung upon the walls, and 
relics of the chase, while ancient furniture 
of every description filled every nook and 
cranny. Surely there never was a place so 
well adapted to the rearing of three families 
of dolls. So thought three little girls, Annie 
Belmont, Lillian Maynard, and Bess Hard- 
ing, whose little households occupied three 
respective corners of the old garret. 

To-day, however, they had put their chil- 
dren all asleep with a promptness which 
older mothers might envy, and were now 
sitting complacently in the centre of the 
room talking. We will not say gossiping, 


for happily the age of innocence had not yet 
passed completely over their childish heads. 

Conversation lagged at last, when sud- 
denly Bess looked up and said, ‘* Annie, 
what are you going to do when you grow 
up?” 

‘What am I going to do? I shall be a 
great musician, and go to Europe, and wear 
elegant dresses, and sing in the opera, and 
have beautiful bouquets, such as they give 
the singers. You will come and sit in the 
front seat, and I will look right at you, be- 
cause of course I think more of you than 
any one else except my papa and mamma 
and the haby.”’ 

‘¢ Well,”’ said Lillian, “‘ I’m going to be an 
author, and write stories about giants and 
fairies and heroes, like the Arabian Nights 
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and Robinson Crusoe. And I!) put you in. 
Bess will be the liitle girl that the fairies 
turned into a princess. How nice it will be! 
Now, Bess, what do you want to be?”’ 

And the sweet child answered: “I want 
to be papa’s pet and mamma’s comfort.” 

this will never do,’”’ said Annie. 
*¢ | know Priscilla Ann and Mehetabel Brown 
and Mandelina Angelina are starving for 
their supper. 1 must go and put the tea- 
kettle on this minute.” 

Annie Belmont’s eyes were black and 
flashing, and her hair hung in dark, glossy 
curls. She had manifested much musical 
talent, and her parents were giving her 
every opportunity for its improvement. ° 

Lillian Maynard wasastrange.child. Her 
face was exceedingly fair, and lit by great 
thoughtful gray eyes. She was rather quiet, 
and given to making queer, unexpected re- 
marks, and the general expression of older 
people with regard to her was: “ Lillian is 
an odd child.” 

Bess was the prettiest one of the three. 
Her complexion was all pink and white, 
with soft dimples in cheek and chin. She 
had a rosy little mouth, ever inviting a kiss. 
Her hair was of that peculiar shade which 
always appears golden in the sunlight, and 
her eyes were of a mischievous, dancing 
blue. She was a regular little housewife; 
everybody loved Bess, she was so generous 
and painstaking. Her grandfather was never 
content unless she was with him, and, in 
fact, she was known at home as “ grandpa’s 
sunshine.” 

Years passed rapidly away, and Annie 
and Lillian and Bess put their dolls asleep 
for a long rest, and laid aside matronly airs 
to take them on again in after years in 
earnest. Their lives were filled with visions 
of lessons t@ be learned and sums to be cal- 
culated, while Mehetabel Brown and Man- 
delina Angelina were well-nigh forgotten. 
As at home, so at school Bess was always 
the favorite; always getting into mischief to 
be immediately forgiven, sharing her sweet- 
meats with every one, and helping all in 
general. Little Tommy Jones never forgot 
her, because when the big Smith boy broke 
his slate on purpose, Bess marched up to 
him and said: ‘“‘ You’re a big, wicked boy, 
and I’m sure God will punish you”; and 
then turned around and gave Tommy her 
own cunning little rubber slate, and helped 
him do his sums all the rest of the term. 

Quickly the three girls passed from child- 


hood to womanhood, always as intimate as 
during the happy days in the old garret. 
They graduated with honors in the same 


‘class, and then, with numerous protesta- 


tions of love and promises to write often, 
they parted, Annie to go to a distant city to 
study music; Lillian to enter a higher school 
of learning, to fit herself for the writer which 
she dreamed of being in the days when 
Mandelina Angelina was young; while Bess 
settled down quietly at home to be, as she 
said in childhood, ‘‘ Papa’s pet and mamma’s 
little comfort.’? Grandpa was now at rest 
,under the daisies on the hillside, having 
given his last blessing to ‘‘ grandpa’s sun- 
shine,” and Bess was left with her parents, 
on whose foreheads were many silver locks. 

Taking upon herself the responsibility of 
housekeeper, her life passed quietly on, one 
day being much the same as anotber, till at 
last, one summer night in June, when the 
air was heavy with the perfume of new- 
blown roses, Ralph Dunton, a former class- 
mate of hers, now developed into an earnest 
Christian man, told her that he loved her, 
and asked her to be his wife. Then Bess 
discovered that she had a heart, or rather 
that she had not one, for she had given it 
into the keeping of another. 

From that day Bess wasa woman. Be- 
fore she had been a maiden, entertaining, it 
is true, many of a woman’s hopes and aspi- 
rations, yet still retaining many of the freaks 
and whims of girlhood. But from that 
time, however, she was changed. The soft 
curves of her face seemed to grow softer, 
and the mischievous spirits of her nature 
were toned down into a gentle, cheerful 
mood. Life from that time was to her a 
sweet dream. 

Her simple wedding garments were nearly 
all prepared, and when again the roses 
should bloom, Bess was to take upon herself 
the responsibilities of a wife, when suddenly 
the great civil war broke out, and ‘‘ Save our 
country ’* was the one thought absorbing all 
minds and hearts. Ralph Dunton soon en- 
listed, and Bess, true, patriotic woman that 
she was, bravely bade him go. How noble 
he looked as he came up the walk that last 
morning to bid her good-by, clad in his suit 
of army blue! And when he folded her in 
his arms, and told her to keep up a brave 
heart, that he would come back to her when 
the war was over, poor Bess laid her head 
on his shoulder and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 
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*Twas the old, old story. Count not those 
alone as patriots who died on Southern bat- 
tle-fields, or who wore away lives of torture 
in Southern prisons, but when numbering 
the countless throng of Liberty’s brave chil- 
dren, forget not the noble wives, mothers 
and sweethearts who saw their dear ones 
march away to death and danger, and who 
were left to patiently suffer in the lonely 
homes from which all the light had gone 
out. Say not woman is uncourageous, 
when to her is left the anguish and doubt, 
the uncertainty and despair, while to those 
she loves is assigned the duty of fighting in 
the heat of battle for a country’s life and 
freedom, and of dying with eyes fixed on 
that country’s emblem of glory, the starry 
- flag. 

A true heroine was Bess that day, as she 
saw her lover march away, without knowing 
whether she should ever see him again, lift- 
ing his cap to her as he passed out of sight; 
and the wedding garments were laid away 
‘* till after the war.’? To how many hearts 
and homes did that union “ after the war” 
never come! : 

For several months letters from Ralph 
came regularly, filled with assurances of 
love, and bright hopes that the conflict 
would soon be over. Then suddenly the 
letters ceased, and as days and weeks passed 
by, Bess grew paler and stiller and sadder, 
while the hungry, expectant look in her face 
‘deepened, and the tugging pain in her heart 
was intensified with each passing hour. At 
last one day she said, ‘‘ Mother, I must go 
and find him. I shall die if I stay here.” 
And Mrs. Harding had no heart to detain 
her. 

Leaving her mother in charge of a younger 
‘sister, she hastened South in search of her 
lover. She wandered from place to place 
where Ralph’s regiment had been, till at 
last one day in a hospital in Gettysburg she 
found a comrade of his, who had fought be- 
side him in the battle of Gettysburg. Ralph, 
he said, had fallen early in the fight, se- 
verely wounded. He had beeu taken to one 
-of the city hospitals—his companion could 
not tell which one. 

Then Bess set out with throbbing heart, 
‘distracted with hope and fear, to find, if 
might be, her lover. Wandering from hos- 
pital to hospital, meeting with disappoint- 
ment after disappointment till she was 
heart-sick, late in the day, on entering a 
quiet ward in one of the largest hospitals of 
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the city, the first object her eyes rested 
upon was the emaciated form of Ralph Dun- 
ton stretched on alow couch. No cry did 
she utter, but going directly to him, she 
lifted his head on her bosom, and whispered 
in his ear, ‘‘ Ralph!*’ The eyelids fluttered, 
the face lit with a smile. ‘‘ Why, Bess!” 
he murmured, and two hungry hearts were 
content. 

They told her he was mortally wounded. 
She immediately went to the surgeon in 
charge, briefly told her sad story, and offered 
her services as nurse. Touched with com- 
passion for her suffering, the surgeor ac- 
cepted her, and from that time she was con- 
stantly beside her lover, till one day he 
folded her in a last tender embrace, their 
lips met in one long parting kiss, and poor, 
patient, suffering Bess closed Ralph Dun- 
ton’s eyes forever. 

Then with a lock of his chestnut hair, and 
his faded coat of army blue, she made her 
desolate journey North. Kind friends re- 
ceived her, but all could see that Bess Hard- 
ing was a broken-hearted woman. Patiently 
she took up the old home life, and seemed 
to try to forget her own sorrow in loving 
care for others, till her father began to feel 
that no one but Bess could amuse him, no 
one but Bess could read to him and keep his 
things in order; and her mother gradually 
sought advice of Bess in every household 
matter, and leaned on her as her support in 
all circumstances. 

As years passed away the sick and the 
needy about the village began to look for her 
coming with eagerness, and to feel their 
lonely abodes grow dreary when they missed 
the sunlight of her sad, tender smile. Bess 
had met her trial and conquered, and from 
the fiery furnace had come forth pure gold. 
Her childhood dream had been realized bet- 
ter thanshe knew. She was not only father’s 
pet and mother’s comfort, but also a blessing 
to all surrounding her. Little children 
brought to her their childish troubles, and 
the youth of the village gave her their con- 
fidence, inspired by the story of her own sad 
life. 

Yet now and then a strange misgiving 
would come to her, a feeling that lonely as 
she was her mission was but a poor one and 
imperfectly accomplished. Thus she was 
feeling toward the close of her thirty-fifth 
birthday, as she sat alone in her room. 
There had been a heavy thunder shower. 
The sun sank to rest behind angry batt!e- 
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ments of cloud, while now and then could 
still be heard the muffled mutterings of the 
retreating storm. As Bess sat watching it 
deep sadness filled her heart. She had been 
looking over a few yellow letters of years 
ago. A faded coat of army blue lay on the 
chair beside her, while her hand tenderly 
caressed a soft lock of chestnut hair. At 
length her mother came quietly in and 
dropped two letters into her lap which had 
just been brought in. Bess started. She 
recognized the hand-writing immediately. 
They were from Annie and Lillian. Annie 
she had never seen since their parting. 
Lillian she had met twice only, but through 
all the years the three friends had enjoyed 
an intimate correspondence, and still loved 
each other as dearly as in their childhood. 
Lately, however, each had been surrounded 
with so many cares that letters had come to 
Bess less frequently than formerly, and she 
had begun to wonder at the long silence. 
It. was therefore with great pleasure that 
she now received the two letters together. 
Opening Lillian’s she read as follows:— 


‘“* BERNE, SWITZERLAND, May, 18—. 
‘““My Dear BeEss:—Thoughts of home 
and friends are uppermost in my mind to- 
night, and I now take this brief hour to 
write you your birthday letter. Thirty-five! 
dear Bess, how strange to look back over 
the years that are passed. I see you to- 
night as you were twenty-five years ago, 
when Annie and we were so busy with our 
little cares, and it is hard to imagine that 
twenty-five years have rung out their 
changes for us since those innocent child- 
hood days. I have been thinking much of 
you, dear, of late. Iam now at work on a 
little pastoral descriptive*of the Swiss flower- 
land. There is one little blossom, called 
soldanella Alpina, which has reminded me 
over and over again of you. We find it up 
on the mountains. I gathered several of 
the delicate blue bells this spring that had 
pierced the snow and were shivering on a 
barren spot far up the mountain side. Tis 
a strange soulful little blossom. It blooms 
where other flowers will not grow, and, 
though simple when compared to the luxur- 
ious lowland wealth, the sight of it in its 
lonely mountain home cannot fail to excite 
sympathy in the most unobserving. When 
God made flowers ’twas not simply to beau- 
tify the fields, but also to teach his children 
the lessons wrapped up in all the buds that 


ever bloomed. Whenever I see a patch of 
these pretty blossoms I involuntarily exclaim, 
‘* Grandpa’s sunshine!’ As your sweet 
childhood name expresses to me the similarity 
between your life and that of these faithful 
mountain-side children of Mother Nature. 
Truly, dear Bess, your life has been a pre- 
cious one. ‘ Not many mighty, not many 
noble,’ but the pure in heart are they whose 
crowns shall be most lustrous when they re- 
flect the light of God before the great white 
Throne. Never can you know, dear Bess, 
how often has your sweet home life, patient 
through suffering, spurred me up to surer 
actions and holier aspirations. Earthly am- 
bition is grand, yet its satisfaction is so un- 
certain. Little surety have we that our toil 
well bring what we long for. There is much 
of truth in these words of Carlyle:— 
““* What is man? A foolish baby; 
Vainly strives and fights and frets: 
Wanting all, deserving nothing, 
One small grave is what he gets.’ 

‘“‘ Far more certain is the reward which is. 
yours, my dear sister, across that sea never 
whitened by returning sail. 

‘* But my hour is past, and I must once 
more say good-by. Linzeringly I close this 
letter. I dreamed the other night that I saw 
your face, and your form was that of an 
angel. Be careful of yourself, dear. I was 
much grieved to learn from Annie a short 
time since of your failing health. I hope 
this will not be the last letter—but what am 
I saying? A foolish fancy has taken pos- 
session of me, I think. 

‘** Good-night—I won’t say good-by. Dear 
Bess, good-night. Lovingly, 

LILLIAN.” 


Softly Bess laid the letter aside while a 
tear glistened in her eye, but on her lips- 
shown her tender smile. She mused a mo- 


ment and then opened the second letter. 
Thus it ran:— 


Paris, May, 18—.° 

“You DEAR GiRL:—Lillian sent me word 
a few days since not to forget your birthday, 
but she need not have taken the precaution. 
I thought of it a month ago. I can write 
but a few lines, for I am just about to start 
off to fill my last engagement at the concert. 
How I have rushed around tbis summer! 
But it is most over now, and, dear Bess, I’ve 
something to tell you. I’m to be married in 
June—and —and — forgive me, Bess—my 
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A LOST IDEAL. 


Frank is just the picture of your soldier boy. 
That is the reason why I have thought so 
much of you all summer. How I long tosee 
you! About three weeks ago I met a little 
girl on the street, and she was carrying a 
‘doll that so much resembled dear long-gone 
Mandelina Angelina that I stooped down 
and kissed the child. I wonder if she will 
ever feel as I felt at that moment? I forgot 
where I was. I thought I was back again, 
and I seemed to be in the old garret once 
more. We were all there with our families 
of china and rubber infants, and we were so 
happy! But it all passed in an instant, and 
I actually shed one little tear because it 
wasn’t true. 

** You are thirty-five—thirty-five—can it 
be! Oh! darling Bess, I wish my years 
were as good and pure as yours. Do not 
forget me, dear girl, or think I shall ever 
love you less because of the new love that 
now brightens all my life. In the words of 
a little song I learned the other evening:— 

Oh! dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Since we were sindered young, 

I’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue. - 

But I could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I die, 

Did I but ken your heart still dreamed, 
O’ by-gone days and me!’ 

‘*Good-night, my sweet sister. 
ANNIE.” 

The last words were read as twilight 
softly stole over the earth, folding the world 
in its peaceful shadowy mantle. All traces 
of the storm had vanished save that away 
across the western heavens went hurrying 
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little shapeless, restless patches of fleeting 
cloud. Bess leaned her elbow on the 
window-sill, and resting her chin in her 
hand, looked dreamily up towards a pale star 
twinkling in the dim evening blue. A 
smile rested on her lips. There was peace 
now within and without. Long she sat 
thus. A moonbeam strayed in gently, and 
rested in peaceful benediction on the hair 
still a golden brown. Silently one by one 
the pale stars hung their trembling lights 
along the expanse of heaven. Hours crept 
by. The shadows deepened around the 
trees and sleeping flowers, and still the 
sweet night-zephyrs fanned that upturned 
face. Gray grew the dawn in the eastern 
sky; a robin-redbreast poured forth his 
morning song while perched on a bough just 
outside the window, and winked his little 
black eye in wonder at the face of a silent 
watcher. Little feet pattered in the hall; a 
little form appeared in the door-way; a little 
child, arrested in his haste for his morning 
kiss, gazed in awe upon an empty casket. 
The soul had passed to immortality. There 
they found her with the letters in her lap, 
and the coat of blue beside her, and the lock 
of chestnut hair still clasped between her 
cold fingers. Dear Bess was with her lover 
and her God. 

Sadly the little children, the youth, and 
the aged, came to take their last look at her 
who had brightened all their lives. Ten- 
derly they laid her away on the hillside by 
her grandfather, and above her grave 
erected a single slab bearing the two words, 
Grandpa’s Sunshine.” 


A LOST IDEAL. 


BY CORNELIA W. BOYDEN. 


ITTMIS gone, and all the tears that I may shed, 
Or weary heartache I may feel, 
E’en though to Heaven I appeal, 
Will not recall it now from whence ’tis fled. 


’Tis lost, vanished forever from my sight, 
Like some light spirit of the air; 
So beautiful, so bright, so fair, 

I did not dream ’twould take its flight, 


For many years it dwelt within my breast, 
I clasped it close unto my heart, 


WokrCESTER, Mass. 


I thought it could not from me part, 
I would not think ’twas but a transient guest- 


And now ’tis gone, and in its place I see 
The same dear form, the same sweet face, 
The sunny smile, the winning grace, 

And yet, alas! they’re not the same tome. 


’Tis gone, my cherished, loved ideal, 

Too noble, generous and fair, 

Too pure and true beyond compare. 
’Twas but a lovely dream; it was not real. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 


STORY-TELLER. 


THE BLUE JOCKEY. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


NCE upon a time, almost a hundred 
years ago, when a great many of our 
grandmothers were little girls, and our great- 
grandmothers spun and wove all the family 
cloth, there was an afternoon when, in an 
upper chamber of a dear old homestead, 
three children were gathered, holding a 
council of war. 

It is a shame and an abomination!’ ex- 
claimed one girl of ten years. 

“‘The idea!’ said the boy, with flashing 
eyes; ‘‘ the idea of Aunt Patty daring to cut 
into the splendid vest that my grandfather 
wore to court when he was a noble in Eng- 
jand!”’ 

‘¢ And that father wore to General Wash- 
ington’s ball! ” added the girl. 

‘** Aunt Patty s’an’t cuit up with its sil- 
ver buttons,”’ said the smallest child, stoutly 
—she who now is a darling old lady with cap 


and spectacles, whom I call grandmamma. 

The cause of bitterness lay on the bed be- 
fore them. It was a vest, cut so long as al- 
most to reach the knees of the wearer, and 
made of sky-blue satin—the richest and 
thickest satin that the looms of India ever 


produced. Then it was embroidered all 
down the fronts by long labor and cunning 
skill, with real silver thread, in a pattern of 
vine leaves and tendrils, all solid, heavy 
work. And it was fastened together before 
with twelve buttons of solid silver, so that 
it was indeed a magnificent vest. My great- 
grandfather must indeed have looked beau- 
tiful, with his fine, ruddy complexion and 
powdered hair, when he put on his bright 
knee-buckles and the sky-blue vest. 

But the vest was out of fashion, and so 
were kings and courts. The children’s 
father was a plain, honest farmer, who 
cared not for show, and liked his homespun 
gray far better than satin. So the vest was 
laid away, an unused article. 

But his youngest sister, who lived with an 
aunt in the city, was a belle and beauty. 
She wore long, pointed waists, and loved to 
hear it remarked that she looked like Mary 
Queen of Scots. She went to balls and 
parties, and was delighted to receive bou- 


quets. This was the source of the children’s 
trouble: Aunt Patty had written their 
mother to say she was coming for a week’s 
visit, and then she said that jockevs were 
very fashionable, and she thought she might 
cut out a very fine one for herself from the 
satin of the old sky-blue vest. 

‘* Of course nobody ever will want to wear 
it again as it is,’ she wrote, ‘‘ and it is better 
to make it of some use.” 

This was the letter the mother read to her 
husband, and they smiled together over 
Patty’s love of finery. 

‘¢ T suppose she had better have it,” said 
the father, to which his wife made no objec- 
tion. 

They did not know that the children in 
the other room were listening to every word, 
and swelling with indignation. 

** T vow it is too bad,” said the boy, who 
never loved his Aunt Patty very much, be- 
cause she alway made fun of his tow-head. 

‘“*Let’s hide it away somewhere,” said 
Anne softly, and half-frightened at the dar- 
ing of her own proposal. 

‘* That’s the very thing! We’ll do it!” 

And so, when their father had gone off to 
a distant field to work, and their mother was 
busy in the garret, carding wool, the chil- 
dren got together in the spare chamber, and 
took the sky-blue vest out of a closet, so 
that, lying before them in all its beauty, it 
might keep up their courage in its defence. 

** It is too bad,’’ said little Libby, strok- 
ing it down softly. 

** Anne, shall we hide it in that little hol- 
low under the rock down by the brook?” 
asked Josh. 

‘Tm afraid it might rain, and get it mud- 
dled,’ said Anne, thoughtfully. 

‘**T know a cubby-hole up garret,’’ began 
little Libby. 

‘*No, the garret won’t do,’’ said Josh. 
“ Aunt Patty will hunt it all through the 
very first thing, and she knows all the cor- 
ners as well as we do.”’ 

**T don’t see what she wants of a jockey, 
anyway,” said Anne, spitefully. 

‘¢ There’s the barn and the corn-house and 
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the hole in the apple tree,’’ suggested Josh, 
eagerly. 

“Oh, no! tell you, Josh,” exclaimed 
his sister; ‘‘ there’s the haystack away off in 
the further meadow. We could dig a hole 
through the hay deep into the middle, and 
put the vest in, and then put all the hay 
back, and nobody in all the world ever would 
think of looking there!” 

Josh thought a minute, and concluded it 
would do. They must make haste, too, for 
Aunt Patty would come next day in the 
stage-coach; so Anne folded the dear, beau- 
tiful old vest very carefully, wrong side out, 
and made it as small a bundle as she could. 
Then the three stole softly out of the house, 
over the wall into the orchard, and then ran 
with all their might to the meadow where 
the haystack stood. 

The hay was pretty tightly wedged to- 
gether at the bottom of the stack, but Josh 
pulled at it with all his strength, and soon 
made a place wide enough and long enough 
to pack away the vest in. Anne laid it 
gently in its cell, and then they filled the 
opening up again with the hay, smoothing it 
so that it looked almost the same as before. 

‘‘ There! ”’ said Josh, with a satisfied air; 
‘*T guess Aunt Patty ’ll have to go without 
her sky-blue jockey this year! ” 

‘© We'll keep it all to our own selves, 
won’t we ?”’ said little Libby. 

Then Josh put a small stone on the ground, 
just under the hiding-place, so that they 
could remember exactly where to find it 
again, after Aunt Patty’s visit was over. 
So all being done, they went slowly back to 
the house, feeling very conscious and cow- 
ardly as they heard their mother calling 
them to supper. 

All that evening and the next morning 
the children were very quiet, only now and 
then exchanging very meaning glances; but 
no one thought anything about it, for all the 
attention was given to looking out for Patty. 

About noon she came. The lumbering 
old stage-coach drove up to the front gate, 
and out stepped Miss Patty, all smiles and 
furbelows, holding her skirt so as to display 
her high-heeled boots, as she tripped past 
the yellow marigolds, up the path to the 
door. 

“How d’ye do, Brother Ben? How 
d’ye do, Elizabeth ?”’ she asked, gayly, as 
she kissed them on the cheek. ‘ And here 
are the children. Josh’s hair is flaxen as 

ever, I see; and Anne is prim as a Quaker. 


THE BLUE JOCKEY. 
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But little How-d’ye-call-her here has my 
blue eyes—I think I will make her my 
heir.” 

So Aunt Patty flourished up the steps in- 
to the house, chatting lightly, and telling 
them how lonesome the country seemed to 
one just from the gay world. The children 
watched her with unfriendly eyes, waiting 
in a sort of terror for the first mention of 
the sky-blue vest and the new jockey. They 
did not have to wait very long. 

As soon as dinner was over, Aunt Patty 
sprang up, and said:— 

“* Now do let me see that old vest. I 
want to calculate just how my pattern will 
lie on it. It’s half what I came into the 
country for, Elizabeth; for satin is all the 
fashion, and that blue will become me so 
well! ” 

So her sister went up-stairs with her, and 
opened the closet to get the vest; but behold, 


_ there was no vest there! They hunted on 


every shelf, and then examined the old chest. 
of drawers; they looked in the closets in 
other rooms, and opened the boxes of old 
clothes, and of dresses hid away in cam- 
phor. Patty bega® to frown. 

‘* Why, where can it be ?”’ exclaimed the 
children’s mother. ‘I saw it in the best- 
room closet with my own eyes only last Sun- 
day, and no one has been near it since! ”’ 

But there she was mistaken. 

“It is very singular,” said Patty, coldly. 
‘* Perhaps you thought you would like to 
keep it to make a jockey for yourself, al- 
though blue is so unbecoming to you! ” 

‘* That is an unkind thing to say, Patty,” 
said her sister. ‘‘ You know I never would 
wish to deprive you of anything that belongs 
to your side of the family. I am sure you 
do not mean it!” ‘ 

‘“* Well, well,” replied Patty, impatiently; 
‘* find the vest, and I’ll beg your pardon! ” 

‘“* Children, children!’ called the mother; 
‘* have you seen anything of grandfather’s 
blue vest ?” 

The children were trembling down-stairs, 
and when they heard the question they did 
not know what to do, for they had been 
brought up to always speak the truth. So. 
they made believe not to hear, and as their 
mother called again, they stole softly out at 
the back door, and ran and hid themselves. 
in the barn. 


‘* Why, where can the children be?” ex- 
claimed the mother; and she came down-. 
stairs and looked all about, but could not. 
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find them. ‘They must have gone over in 
the field with their father.” 

Well,” said Patty, firmly, I’m not go- 
ing to give it up till I find that vest. It’s 
all I came out here for.”’ 

When the father came home to his supper 
there were no children with him, and the 
hired boy had seen nothing of them. A 
growing alarm crept into the mother’s heart, 
and she set out to look forthem. She went 
very soon to the barn, and called two or 
three times, then listened; but there was no 
answer, only a little low sob from down in 
an unused manger. She ran to the spot and 
drew out little Libby, who was uncomforta- 
bly warm and very hungry, so that she could 
not help crying. Then Josh and Anne came 
slowly and awkwardly forward from their 
hiding-places, to the great amazement of 
their mother. 

‘“‘What under the sun brought you out 
here ?”’ she asked, first thing. 

‘¢ We were hiding for fun,” said Josh; and 
so said Anne and little Libby, and not an- 
other thing would they say about it. 

The mother took her culprits back to the 
house, and told the story of her finding 
them. Aunt Patty grew suspicious in a 
moment and said, sharply:— 

‘‘ There, those young ones have been hid- 
ing that vest, I know, to spite me.” 

“Oh, I guess not,’ said their mother. 
** Anne, have you seen grandfather’s vest 
since Sunday ?” 

** Yes, ma’am,”’ said Anne, with an honest 
struggle. 

‘* Where is it? ”’ 

““T can’t tell you, ma.”’ And the child’s 
face grew crimson. 

‘“*There,” said Patty, triumphantly, 
tell you they have hidit. Josh, where’s that 
vest ?” 

Josh put on a stupid, confused look, and 
said:— 

‘« Why, where it was put last, I s’pose.”’ 

Libby, where’s that vest ?”’ 

‘** It’s where you’ll never get it no more, 
aunty,’’ said the little thing, defiantly; and 


_ that settled the matter that the children had 


hidden the vest. But where they absolutely 
refused to tell. 

‘** ] shall find it to-morrow, as sure as my 
name is Patty,’’? declared the young aunt. 
‘¢1’|l search every corner and lift every stone 
but what I°ll find it, you bad, bad children.” 

‘* What did you hide it for?’ asked their 
father. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


‘** Because it was my grandfather’s,” said 
the boy, bravely, ‘‘ and we don’t want to see 
it cut up into a jockey.” 

But the elder folks only laughed. 

‘*T shan’t touch the silver,’’ said Patty. 
‘*You may have that for your share, Ben. 
I'll take the satin, and you’!] take the silver. 
Those buttons are worth two dollars apiece, 
I don’t doubt.” 

But the children felt more determined 
than ever that neither satin nor silk should 
be desecrated. 

Next day Patty commenced a vigorous 
search. She pulled out all the old furniture 
in the garret, and barrels of rags and papers; 
she looked between beds, and behind look- 
ing-glasses; she shook out every garment 
she found, lest the vest might be rolled up 
in a sleeve; she even went down cellar, and 
poked about among the apples and potatoes 
with the broom-handle. She looked in the 
topmost pans in the dairy. She plunged her 
hand into all the nooks among the rafters, 
but only brought out cobwebs, to the delight 
of the children. She went out in the barn, 
and searched among the hay and in the 
stalls and mangers. She even spied the 
hollow tree in the orchard, and investigated 
that. By night she felt tired enough, and 
her rosy lips wore a pout; but she said she 
never would give up till the vest was found. 
The children were watched constantly, lest 
they might change the location of the vest; 
and they did not dare to talk together about 
it, lest they should be overheard. 

‘*T wish grandfather were alive,” the boy 
said once; ‘*he would not let Aunt Patty 
have it for a jockey.” 

Alas, that with such spirit and courage 
they should have been defeated! Aunt 
Patty, having exhausted her own wits, 
sought to employ other means. She thought 
she saw a knowing twinkle in the eyes of 
the hired boy, when she heard the subject 
discussed, and following him out to the 
barnyard when he went to milk the cuws, 
she found by dint of questions that the fel- 
low had a shrewd suspicion, if not a certain 
knowledge, where the vest could be found. 
And at last she managed to coax him into 
telling her. 

‘*] don’t know sartin, Miss Patty,” he 
said; ‘* but I saw them young ones running 
over the meadow the other day, and they 
had something all wrapped up. Then I saw 
’em working away at the stack, and I should 
not wonder if it was the vest.’ 
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Patty clapped her hands, and got him to 
take her tothe place. The fellow soon found 
where the hay had been disturbed, and 
drawing it away, he put in his hand and 
took out the sky-blue vest. 

It was too bad—it never, never should have 
been done; but Patty had her way, and that 
very evening she laid out her pattern on the 
satin and cut her jockey. The children 
went to bed angry and grieved, and their 
mother confessed she felt sorry for them, 
but she thought it would be useless to keep 
the vest, if it could be of service to any one. 

So Patty took ber jockey back to the city, 
and I have no doubt looked as pretty asa 


pink init. Perhaps I should mention that 
the jockey was not a little round hat, nor a 
horse dealer, but a neatly fitting short sack 
or jacket for out-door wear. 

She did not cut into the silver embroidery, 
however, and that was always carefully pre- 
served. Little Libby, who grew up to be 
my grandmother, still keeps the sky-blue 
satin fronts, with their heavy silver decora- 
tions, and it is a family relic in which we 
take great pride. But we grandchildren al- 
ways say, as our child-ancestors did:— 

‘It was a perfect shame for Aunt Patty 
to cut it up into a blue jockey! ” 


THE IRON CHEST. 


A FAIRY STORY. 


rE olden times, when people had no power 

against the wicked wishes of others, a 
king’s son was placed under enchantment by 
an old witch, and shut up in an iron chest in 
the forest. 

Years rolled by, but no one was able to 
set him free. At length one day a king’s 
daughter, who bad. been wandering through 
the wood for some days and lost her way, 
came near the iron chest; and while she 
stood wondering what it could be, a voice 
proceeded from it, and said: ‘‘ Where do 
you come from? and what are you doing 
here ?”” 

‘“*] have missed my way to my father’s 
kingdom, and know not how to find my way 
home.”’ 

Then the voice from the chest replied: ‘‘ I 
will help you to reach your home by a very 
short road, if you will give me your word of 
honor to do as I wish. I am the son ofa 
great king, and in the same rank as yourself, 
and if I am set free from this enchantment, 
you shall be my wife.” 

She was quite frightened at this, and said 
to herself, *‘ What can I do with this iron 
chest?’’ However, as she wanted to be 
shown the way to her home, she promised 
to do all he asked. 

‘Very well,” he replied; ‘come back 
here again to-morrow, and bring with you a 
knife to scrape a hole in this iron chest that 
I may escape.”’ He then gave her directions 


how to find a road which was very little 
known, and it led her to her home in a few 
minutes. 

When the king’s daughter arrived at the 
castle, there was great joy, and the old king 
clasped her in his arms, and kissed her with 
happiness and love at finding her at home in 
safety. But the princess looked very mourn- 
ful, and said: ‘‘ Dear father, such a strange 
thing has happened to me. I should never 
have returned home or found my way out of 
the wood if I had not stopped to look at a 
large iron chest; and while I stood there a 
voice came from the chest and said I shuuld 
be directed in the shortest way if 1 would 
give my word of honor to return and set ihe 
owner of the voice free and marry him.” 

This account so alarmed the old king that 
he nearly fell into a swoon, for this was his’ 


only daughter. So, after some reflection, he 


decided to send for the miller’s daughter, 
and take her to the place instead of his own. 
When she came to the castle, he led her out 
into the wood, gave her a knife, and told her 
to scrape a hole in the iron chest. She 
scraped away at one spot for a whole day and 
night, but not the slightest hole could she 
make. 

At daybreak, a voice came from within 
the chest, and said: ‘* Is not the day break- 
ing?” 

** Yes,’ she replied, ‘* [ believe it is, for I 
can hear the click of my father’s mill.”’ 
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HOME TOPICS. 


DRESSING THE HAIR. 


HINTS THAT MAY PROVE OF VALUE TO LADIES 
IN ARRANGING THEIR TRESSES. 

There is more in the arrangement of the hair 
than most ladies realize. Every lady should 
study her own features, and unless she possesses 
a face of marvelous beauty she will at once per- 
ceive that the entire effect of her countenance is 
changed by the. manner in which her hair is 
dressed. In a coiffure she may appear hand- 
some, or at least stylish; with her hair combed 
plainly back, positively ugly, and as American 
ladies are blessed with fine, beautiful hair, with 
the new and extremely graceful modes which 
our artistic hair-dressers are constantly display- 
ing, there is no reason why every woman, re- 
gardless of her age, should not make the most of 
her looks and always appear at her best. 

Those who are deficient in capillary wealth 
can easilv remedy that misfortune by adding a 
*“switch,’’ and none save their hair-dresser will 
be the wiser; and both these and the bangs or 
front pieces so much in favor at present are now 
so beautifully and naturally made that they cause 
no discomfort to the wearer and defy detection. 

The high and low coiffure, at present the 
reigning style, which consists of two long braids 
reaching from the top of the head to below 
the nape of the neck, is an extremely neat and 
practical arrangement, admirably adapted for 
every-day wear, and is much favored by ladies 
who prefer a coiffure, while at the same time de- 
siring a modest head-dress. 

For full-dress occasions the more elaborate is 
universally adopted. The latest style coiffure 
combines unusual grace with the highest formof 
simplicity. This coiffure is now worn in Paris, 
and will be the prevailing style in New York this 
winter. It requires long hair and is easy to 
arrange. Those wishing to become their own 
hair-dressers in arranging this stylish head-dress 
will find the subjoined directions of eminent 
service. 

Divide the front hair from the back from ear 
to ear, about three inches from forehead; tie 
the back hair about two inches below crown; 
place a pompadour roll in front and cover it with 
the front hair, waving the hair on temples 
slightly with small curling-irons. Cover the 
pompadour with alight, pointed bang. Takea 
three or four ounce switch, very slightly crimped, 
made of hair twenty-four or twenty-eight inches 
long, and braid in three strands, and place it at 
the tie, falling two or three inches below the 
nape of the neck. Then pin the braid on the 
sides near the neck, so as to appear like two 
braids. Fasten a shell brooch so as to appear 


like the braids, flat to the head. A bow of 
ribbon, not too large, can be used for that pur- 
pose, but the shell brooch should be recom- 
mended, as it really forms part of the style. 
With the hair of the head a couple of flat loops 
can be arranged to cover the top of the braid 
and meet the back of the pointed bang. If the 
hair is not long or thick enough to use a couple 
of waved points will do better, fastened on the 
head with large loop-shell pins. 

Fancy pins and combs are much used when 
the hair is coiled, and loops of fairy tulle fast- 
ened to a pin appear among the coils and curls. 
Gold, silver and shell bands are very fashionable. 
They are also useful in keeping the curled front 
locks in place, and are becoming to almost all 
faces. With the evening coiffure the feathery 
aigrette, with quivering diamond drops, real or 
imitation, is the favorite ornament. For every- 
day wear shell-combs and pins are mostly used. 
—Chicago Times. 


REMEDY FOR BurNS.—The celebrated Ger- 
man remedy for burns consists of fifteen ounces 
of the best white glue, broken into small pieces, 
in two pints of water, and allowed to become 
soft; then dissolve it by means of a water bath, 
and add two ounces of glycerine and six drams of 
carbolic acid; continue the heat until thor- 
oughly dissolved. Upon cooling, this hardens 
to an elastic mass, covered with a shining parch- 
ment-like skin, and may be kept for any length 
of time. When required for use it is placed in a 
water bath until sufficiently liquid, and applied 
by means of a broad brush. It forms in about 
two minutes a shining, smooth, flexible and 
nearly transparent skin. 


A NEw CurE For NEURALGIA.—Dr. George 
Leslie, of Fairkirk, in an article in the Edinburgh 


Medical Journal, gives the result of some exper- 


iments he made in the cure of neuralgia, head- 
ache, faceache, earache, and toothache. His 
treatment, which has been uniformly successful, 
is to adminster to the patient powdered chloride 
of sodium—common table salt—to be taken as a 
pinch of snuff into the nostril affected. The 
application produces little pain or discomfort, 
and the cure is effected in the short period re- 
quired for nerve transmission, or so quickly that 
in many cases the patient does not realize that 


the agony is away until after a space for intro- 


spection. Although a single application usually 
suffices for the extinction of pain, especially 
when it is recent and localized, yet in cases of 
long standing or distribution, Dr. Leslie has 
found that the pinches require to be repeated 
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HOME 


every half minute for about five minutes, or ten 
successive doses. Not only has this cure ban- 
ished pain at the time, but in almost every case 
the affection has not returned for many months. 
In only two cases has it failed, one of toothache 
in which the nerve had been cut, and one in 
which the subject had been in the habit of tak- 
ing morphia. Cases in which neuralgia had 
been persistent for years, and in which the face 
was so tender that it could not be touched with 
a sponge, yielded in less than five minutes. 


UsEFUL THINGS TO Know. 


Do not throw away the body of the lemon after 
extracting the juice for lemonade, but dip it in 
salt and rub the copper kettle or brass-work with 
it. 

Matches sbould always be kept in earthen jars, 
or tin. 

Matches should never be left where rats or 
mice can get hold of them. ‘There is nothing 
more to the taste of a rat than phosphorus. 
They will eat it if they can get at it. A bunch 
of matches is almost certain to be set afire if a 
rat gets at it. 

If rats enter the cellar, a little potash thrown 
into their holes, or mixed with meal and scat- 
tered in their runways, never fails to drive them 
away. Cayenne pepper will keep the buttery and 
storeroom free from rats and cockroaches. If a 
mouse makes an entrance into any part of your 
dwellings, saturate a rag with cayenne in solu- 
tion, or sprinkle dry cayenne on some loose cot- 
ton, and stuff it into a hole, which can be 
repaired with either wood or mortar. No rat or 
mouse will eat that rag for the purpose of open- 
ing communication with a depot of supplies. 


Porato Stew.—Take six or eight large pota- 
toes, peel and slice them, put a cupful of water 
into the frying pan and three slices of salt pork; 
cut into small pieces, let the pork cook half an 
hour, then add the potatoes, with salt, pepper and 
a little sage. Let then cook closely covered 
until very soft, then add one large tomato sliced, 
cook ten minutes longer, then add a large piece 
of butter and serve. 


ANOTHER.—Pare and cut the desired quantity 
of potatoes into quarters and then these into long 
even strips, lay them in cold water one half hour 
and cook in boiling salted water, with half a 
minced onion until tender, drain off nearly all 
the water, add pepper and salt and a cupful of 
milk, one teaspoonful of butter rolled in flour, 
when the milk thickens add a little chopped 
parsley, simmer about five minutes; the potatoes 
should not be allowed to break so as to lose their 
shape. 

BREAD Fritrers.—Cut stale bread into slices 
one inch thick. Cut the soft part into any 
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pretty shape. A good way is to cut intorings by 
using biscuit-cutters of two sizes. You can then 
use the small circle, as well as the ring. Soak 
each piece a few minutes in milk or custard. 
(Save the crusts for the stale crumb-box.) Then 
drop into deep lard, and boil delicately. Sprinkle 
with sugar. 


SIMPLE APPLE PuppINes.—Make a nice 
biscuit crust raised with yeast and roll out thin, 
cut in squares, put a cored apple in each square, 
and bake them in the oven till nearly done. 
Make a syrup of a cup of sugar and a pint of 
water, and put it boiling hot in the dripping 
pan, and baste the dumplings till they are done. 
Serve them with rich sweetened cream. 


FRENCH BAKED APPLES.—Peel, core, and 
cut in half nice large cooking apples. Put them 
in a buttered porcelain saucepan with the juice 
of two lemons, some.powdered sugar, and small 
bits of butter. Cook on top of the stove till the 
apples are tender, then cover with a layer of 
quince or apricot marmalade, sprinkle with a 
handful or two of almonds chopped fine, and 
bake long enough to be a bright color. 


A DE iciovus Piz.—Take three or four large 
apples, peel, core and slice the apples, line a pie 
plate with thin paste, arrange the apples in and 
sprinkle with a pinch of salt, cover with a crust, 
press the edges of the crust only lightly to the 
plate, bake until nicely browned, then carefully 
remove the top crust with the blade of a knife 
and cover the apples well with sugar and add any 
spice desired. This way will be found an im- 
provement on adding sugar before baking and 
saves the likelihood of the juice running into the 
oven. 


FROZEN PEACHES.—A quart of canned or 
fresh peaches, a heaping pint of granulated 
sugar, one quart of water. Boil the sugar and 
water twelve minutes, add the peaches and cook 
twenty minutes longer. Rub through a sieve 
and freeze. Take out the beater and stir ina 
pint of whipped cream with a spoon. 


PeacH JELLY.—The juice gf peaches, like 
that of cherries, does not jelly readily, but is 
inclined to make a syrup instead. If one pint of 
apple juice is added to each two pints of peach 
juice, the jelly will be much nicer, with no per- 
ceptible difference in the flavor. 


SPANISH FRITTERS.—Trim the crust from 
some stale bread—baker’s, or, if home-made, it 
should be very light. Cut in any pretty fanciful 
shape. and soak in a mixture of one beaten egg, 
one cup of cream or milk, two tablespoenfuls of 
sugar and a little nutmeg and cinnamon. Fry a 
light brown, and eat with stewed fruit, or a 
sweet sauce. 
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DRESSING THE HAIR. 


HINTS THAT MAY PROVE OF VALUE TO LADIES 
IN ARRANGING THEIR TRESSES. 

There is more in the arrangement of the hair 
than most ladies realize. Every lady should 
study her own features, and unless she possesses 
a face of marvelous beauty she will at once per- 
ceive that the entire effect of her countenance is 
changed by the. manner in which her hair is 
dressed. In a coiffure she may appear hand- 
some, or at least stylish; with her hair combed 
plainly back, positively ugly, and as American 
ladies are blessed with fine, beautiful hair, with 
the new and extremely graceful modes which 
our artistic hair-dressers are constantly display- 
ing, there is no reason why every woman, re- 
gardless of her age, should not make the most of 
her looks and always appear at her best. 

Those who are deficient in capillary wealth 
can easily remedy that misfortune by adding a 
*“switch,’’ and none save their hair-dresser will 
be the wiser; and both these and the bangs or 
front pieces so much in favor at present are now 
so beautifully and naturally made that they cause 
no discomfort to the wearer and defy detection. 

The high and low coiffure, at present the 
reigning style, which consists of two long braids 
reaching from the top of the head to below 
the nape of the neck, is an extremely neat and 
practical arrangement, admirably adapted for 
every-day wear, and is much favored by ladies 
who prefer a coiffure, while at the same time de- 
siring a modest head-dress. 

For full-dress occasions the more elaborate is 
universally adopted. The latest style coiffure 
combines unusual grace with the highest mn 
simplicity. This coiffure is now worn in Paris, 
and will be the prevailing style in New York this 
winter. It requires long hair and is easy to 
arrange. Those wishing to become their own 
hair-dressers in arranging this stylish head-dress 
will find the subjoined directions of eminent 
service. 

Divide the front hair from the back from ear 
to ear, about three inches from forehead; tie 
the back hair about two inches below crown; 
place a pompadour roll in front and cover it with 
the front hair, waving the hair on temples 
slightly with small curling-irons. Cover the 
pompadour with alight, pointed bang. Takea 
three or four ounce switch, very slightly crimped, 
made of hair twenty-four or twenty-eight inches 
long, and braid in three strands, and place it at 
the tie, falling two or three inches below the 
nape of the neck. Then pin the braid on the 
sides near the neck, so as to appear like two 
braids. Fasten a shell brooch so as to appear 
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like the braids, flat to the head. A bow of 
ribbon, not too large, can be used for that pur- 
pose, but the shell brooch should be recom- 
mended, as it really forms part of the style. 
With the hair of the head a couple of flat loops 
can be arranged to cover the top of the braid 
and meet the back of the pointed bang. If the 
hair is not long or thick enough to use a couple 
of waved points will do better, fastened on the 
head with large loop-shell pins. 

Fancy pins and combs are much used when 
the hair is coiled, and loops of fairy tulle fast- 
ened to a pin appear among the coils and curls. 
Gold, silver and shell bands are very fashionable. 
They are also useful in keeping the curled front 
locks in place, and are becoming to almost all 
faces. With the evening coiffure the feathery 
aigrette, with quivering diamond drops, real or 
imitation, is the favorite ornament. For every- 
day wear shell-combs and pins are mostly used. 
—Chicago Times. 


REMEDY FOR BurRNS.—The celebrated Ger- 
man remedy for burns consists of fifteen ounces 
of the best white glue, broken into small pieces, 
in two pints of water, and allowed to become 
soft; then dissolve it by means of a water bath, 
and add two ounces of glycerine and six drams of 
carbolic acid; continue the heat until thor- 
oughly dissolved. Upon cooling, this hardens 
to an elastic mass, covered with a shining parch- 
ment-like skin, and may be kept for any length 
of time. When required for use it is placed in a 
water bath until sufficiently liquid, and applied 
by means of a broad brush. It forms in about 
two minutes a shining, smooth, flexible and 
nearly transparent skin. 


A New ror NEURALGIA.—Dr. George 
Leslie, of Fairkirk, in an article in the Edinburgh 
Medical Journal, gives the result of some exper- 
iments he made in the cure of neuralgia, head- 
ache, faceache, earache, and toothache. His 
treatment, which has been uniformly successful, 
is to adminster to the patient powdered chloride 
of sodium—common table salt—to be taken as a 
pinch of snuff into the nostril affected. The 
application produces little pain or discomfort, 
and the cure is effected in the short period re- 
quired for nerve transmission, or so quickly that 
in many cases the patient does not realize that 
the agony is away until after a space for intro- 
spection. Although a single application usually 
suffices for the extinction of pain, especially 
when it is recent and localized, yet in cases of 
long standing or distribution, Dr. Leslie has 
found that the pinches require to be repeated 
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every half minute for about five minutes, or ten 
successive doses. Not only has this cure ban- 
ished pain at the time, but in almost every case 
the affection has not returned for many months. 
In only two cases has it failed, one of toothache 
in which the nerve had been cut, and one in 
which the subject had been in the habit of tak- 
ing morphia. Cases in which neuralgia had 
been persistent for years, and in which the face 
was so tender that it could not be touched with 
a sponge, yielded in less than five minutes. 


UsEFUL THINGS To Know. 


Do not throw away the body of the lemon after 
extracting the juice for lemonade, but dip it in 
salt and rub the copper kettle or brass-work with 
it. 

Matches should always be kept in earthen jars, 
or tin. 

Matches should never be left where rats or 
mice can get hold of them. ‘There is nothing 
more to the taste of a rat than phosphorus. 
They will eat it if they can get at it. A bunch 
of matches is almost certain to be set afire if a 
rat gets at it. 

If rats enter the cellar, a little potash thrown 
into their holes, or mixed with meal and scat- 
tered in their runways, never fails to drive them 
away. Cayenne pepper will keep the buttery and 
storeroom free from rats and cockroaches. If a 
mouse makes an entrance into any part of your 
dwellings, saturate a rag with cayenne in solu- 
tion, or sprinkle dry cayenne on some loose cot- 
ton, and stuff it into a hole, which can be 
repaired with either wood or mortar. No rat or 
mouse will eat that rag for the purpose of open- 
ing communication with a depot of supplies. 


Porato Stew.—Take six or eight large pota- 
toes, peel and slice them, put a cupful of water 
into the frying pan and three slices of salt pork; 
cut into small pieces, let the pork cook half an 
hour, then add the potatoes, with salt, pepper and 
a little sage. Let then cook closely covered 
until very soft, then add one large tomato sliced, 
cook ten minutes longer, then add a large piece 
of butter and serve. 


ANOTHER.—Pare and cut the desired quantity 
of potatoes into quarters and then these into long 
even strips, lay them in cold water one half hour 
and cook in boiling salted water, with half a 
minced onion until tender, drain off nearly all 
the water, add pepper and salt and a cupful of 
milk, one teaspoonful of butter rolled in flour, 
when the milk thickens add a little chopped 
parsley, simmer about five minutes; the potatoes 


should not be allowed to break so as to lose their 
shape. 


BREAD Fritrers.—Cut stale bread into slices 
one inch thick. Cut the soft part into any 
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pretty shape. A good way is to cut intorings by 
using biscuit-cutters of two sizes. You can then 
use the small circle, as well as the ring. Soak 
each piece a few minutes in milk or custard. 
(Save the crusts for the stale crumb-box.) Then 
drop into deep lard, and boil delicately. Sprinkle 
with sugar. 


SimPpLE APPLE PuppINGs.—Make a nice 
biscuit crust raised with yeast and roll out thin, 
cut in squares, put a cored apple in each square, 
and bake them in the oven till nearly done. 
Make a syrup of a cup of sugar and a pint of 
water, and put it boiling hot in the dripping 
pan, and baste the dumplings till they are done. 
Serve them with rich sweetened cream. 


FRENCH BAKED APPLES.—Peel, core, and 
cut in half nice large cooking apples. Put them 
in a buttered porcelain saucepan with the juice 
of two lemons, some. powdered sugar, and small 
bits of butter. Cook on top of the stove till the 
apples are tender, then cover with a layer of 
quince or apricot marmalade, sprinkle with a 
handful or two of almonds chopped fine, and 
bake long enough to be a bright color. 


A DeE.icious Piz.—Take three or four large 
apples, peel, core and slice the apples, line a pie 
plate with thin paste, arrange the apples in and 
sprinkle with a pinch of salt, cover with a crust, 
press the edges of the crust only lightly to the 
plate, bake until nicely browned, then carefully 
remove the top crust with the blade of a knife 
and cover the apples well with sugar and add any 
spice desired. This way will be found an im- 
provement on adding sugar before baking and 
saves the likelihood of the juice running into the 
oven. 


\ 


FROZEN PEACHES.—A quart of canned or 
fresh peaches, a heaping pint of granulated 
sugar, one quart of water. Boil the sugar and 
water twelve minutes, add the peaches and cook 
twenty minutes longer. Rub through a sieve 
and freeze. Take out the beater and stir ina 
pint of whipped cream with a spoon. 


PEACH JELLY.—The juice gf peaches, like 
that of cherries, does not jelly readily, but is 
inclined to make a syrup instead. If one pint of 
apple juice is added to each two pints of peach 
juice, the jelly will be much nicer, with no per- 
ceptible difference in the flavor. 


SPANISH FRITTERS.—Trim the crust from 
some stale bread—baker’s, or, if home-made, it 
should be very light. Cut in any pretty fanciful 
shape. and soak in a mixture of one beaten egg, 
one cup of cream or milk, two tablespoenfuls of 
sugar and a little nutmeg and cinnamon. Fry a 
light brown, and eat with stewed fruit, or a 
sweet sauce. 
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THE AGE oF ANIMALS.—A German paper 
states that in Lapland an eagle was shot and 
around its neck it had a brass chain, to which a 
tin case which contained a little tin box was fast- 
ened. The box contained a slip of paper, on 
which was writen in Danish, ‘‘Caught and set 
free again in 1792.’’ The study of the longevity 
of animals is wanting in accuracy, but it does 
not seem quite certain that the span of life of 
some of the lower creatures is much more ex- 
tended than that of man. 

The hindoos believe that an elephant lives to 
be three hundred years old, and there seem to be 
several authentic cases noted by Europeans of 
these animals having arrived at the mature age 
of one hundred and twenty years. Camels are 
short lived, the ordinary breed living forty years. 
Recent Zoologists state that the swifter race of 
camels are shorter lived. A horse at twenty is 
considered an old animal indeed, but he has been 
known to do some service even when he was 
thirty-five. 

Oxen are short lived, twenty years being con- 
sidered as about their limit of life. Dogs rarely 
live beyond their fifteenth year. The stories 
about fish must be taken with a great deal of 
discrimination. That of the lives of carp ex- 
tending over hundreds of years rests on very 
poor authority. It is quite certain that numer- 
ous species of fish, especially the salmon, are not 
long lived. When we hear of trout fifty years 
old, we might think that there were exceptions 
to the general rules governing the salimonide. 
The whale is said to live to be five hundred years 
old, a certain bone structure giving a possible 
clew to his age, but this does not rest on the best 
authority. 

As to the birds, certain kinds do live very long. 
There are a great many parrots, as well known 
in families as the men or women composing 
them, who have lived fifty years and over and 
then been killed by an accident. There seems to 
be good reason to believe that a parrot in the 
South of France came to Marscilles when he was 
full grown during the first empire, and is as hale 
and hearty and garrulous to-day as when he was 
contemporaneous with the Emperor Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

A chicken will live from ten to twelve years. 
A story went the rounds of a one-hundred-year- 
old goose. Though swans seventy-five years old 
have been known, it is not likely that geese out- 
live them. 

As to the eagle, he is known to be long lived, 
and sixty, seventy and even one hundred years 
may be found in the books as the limit of his 
life. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


The present bird shot in Lapland, if the story 
is to be believed, had been captured years before. 
As he might have been a certain age when he 
was taken, the account would make us believe he 
was one hundred years old. 

A remarkable longevity for an eagle is possi- 
ble, but, on the other hand, it is quite certain 
that the tin box around this particular bird’s 
neck would have rusted and gone to pieces in ten 
years. 


A Far-orF StTar.—It is difficult to conceive 
that the beautiful dog star is a globe much larger 
than our sun, yet it is a fact that Sirius is a sun 
many times more mighty than our own. This 
splendid star, which, even in our most powerful 
telescopes, appears as a mere point of light, is in 
reality a globe emitting so enormous a quantity 
of light and heat, that, were it to take the place 
of our sun, every creature on this earth would 
be consumed by its burning ray. 

Sirius, shining with far greater lustre than 
any other star, it was natural that astronomers 
should have regarded this as being the nearest of 
all the ‘‘fixed’’ stars, but recent investigation 
on the distances of the stars has shown that the 
nearest to us is Alpha Centauri, a star belonging 
to the Southern latitudes, though it is probable 
that Sirius is about fourth on the list in order of 
distance. For though there are about fifteen or 
twenty stars whuse distances have been conjec- 
tured, the astronomer knows that in reality all 
of them, save three or four, lie at distances too 
great to be measured by any instrument we have 
at present. 

Astronomers agree in fixing the distance of 
the nearest star at 22,000,000,000,000 miles, and 
it is certain that the distance of Sirius is moré 
than three and less than six times that of Alpha 
Centauri, most likely about five times; so that 
we are probably not far from the truth if we set 
the distance of Sirius at about 100,000.000,000,000 
of miles. What a vast distance is that which 
separates us from that bright star; words and 
figures of themselves fail to convey to our minds 
any adequate idea of its true character. 

To take a common example of illustrating 
such enormous distances: It is calculated that 
the ball from an Armstrong 100-pounder quits 
the gun with the speed of about 400 yards per 
second. Now if this velocity could be kept up it 
would require no fewer than 100,000,000 years 
before the ball could reach Sirius. 


THE WHISTLING BAROMETER.—The most 


ingenious instance of utilizing the forces of earth . 


and air for the benefit and convenience of man 
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is that known as whistling barometer.” 
It appears that some disused wells in the village 
of Meyrin, canton of Geneva, Switzerland, have 
been hermetically sealed to serve as barometers 
to the people. An orifice about an inch in diam- 
eter is made in the cover of the well, by which 
the internal air is put in communication with the 
external. When the air pressure outside dimin- 
ishes on the approach of a storm, the air in the 
well escapes, and blows a whistle in connection 
with the orifice, and in this way notice of a 
storm’s approaching is given to the inhabitants. 
If, on the contrary, the pressure increases, a 
different sound is produced by the entry of the 
air into the well, and the probability of fine 
weather is announced. 


RARE Books AND MANUSCRIPTs.--The famons 
Quaritch collection of rare books and manu, 
scripts, some of the later more than one thousand 
years old, has arrived in New York and is now 
being unpacked. Bernard Quaritch, Jr., is in 
charge of these art treasures, which are heavily 
insured in London, with one of his father’s 
most trusted assistants. Twohundred thousand 
dollars is the expert valuation of these objects 
dear to the bibliophile’s heart—a ‘‘gospel’’ on 
purple vellum, the “ paper’ for royalty only, 


- written and illustrated in gold, being apprised at 


$12,000 or more. 


Cuttine Down A Bie TREE.—Preparations 
are being made in California to take out a sec- 
tion of the big red wood for the purpose of 
exhibition at the World’s Fair in 1893. This 
will be the largest section of any big tree ever 
taken from California. The tree measures 90 
feet in circumference and 33 feet in diameter. 
The section to be taken will be 9 feet in height, 
and 60 feet in circumference. This big tree will 
be taken from the mammoth forest in Tulare 
country, located fifty-two miles east of Tulare 
City, at an altitude 6,325 feet above the level of 
the sea. The work of felling the tree has already 
begun. It will take ten men at least two months 
to complete all the work to be done. Three flat 
cars will be necessary for the transportation, as 
the total weight will not be less than sixty-five 
thousand pounds. Several suggestions have 
been made to the Board of Trade for setting up 
the entire tree at the fair, but no plan to that end 
has yet been matured. 


TEN WortH Know1na. 
1. That the average duration of human life is 
about thirty-three years. 


2. That one-fourth of the persons born die be- 
fore the age of six. 


3. That the average rainfall of the globe is 
about thirty-six inches. 


4. That the wettest place in the world is 


Southwestern Assam. The average rainfall here 
is about six hundred inches. 

5. That saltpetre is a kind of salt, also called 
nitre, found pure in the ground in some parts of 
the world, especially in Arabia, Persia and 
India. 

6. That emery is a mineral found mostly on 
the island of Naeros in the Grecian Archiplelago. 
It is ground up and sifted into powder ™ differ- 
ent degrees of fineness. 

7. That the word “ calico”’ is acne from 
Calicut, a seaport in India, from which calicoes 
were first brought. 

8. That the word ‘‘ muslin” is derived from 
Moussal, in Asiatic Turkey, where it was first 
made. 

9. That the word “‘cambric”’ is derived from 
Cambrai, the name of a town in France, where it 
was first made. 

10. That cork is the outer bark of a kind of 


oak which grows in countries around the Medi- 
terranean. 


BREVITIES. 

Nine billion dollars are invested in the railways 
cf the United States. 

The largest greenback extant is worth $100,- 
000, and there is only one such note in existence. 
Of $5,000 notes there are seven. 

‘The standard gauge of railways in the United 
States is 4 feet 8 1-2 inches. On English and 
Continental railways 6 feet. The width of nar- 
row guage roads in the United States is usually 3 
feet. 

The Germans in this country may be said to 
have a literature of theirown. There are ninety- 
seven German newspapers in the United States. 

A French statistician makes out that there is 
room for 115,000,000 people more in Europe, 
1,336,000,000 more in Africa, 1,402,000,C00 more 
in Asia, 515,000,000 more in Oceanica and 2,(00,- 
000,000 n ore in North and South America. 

Some idea of the growth of New York is 
given by the fact that during one exceptional 
week plans and specifications were filed in the 
Building Bureau for the erection of sixty-five 
new buildings, to cost about one and a quarter 
millions, and for the rebuilding or alteration of 
thirty-seven more. 

A church at Old Tacoma, Or., boasts of pos- 
sessing the oldest bell-tower in this country, if 
not in the world. The small building has one 
corner abutting upon a noble and stately silver 
fir tree; this was cut off seventy feet from the 
ground, and at that height was suspended a bell. 
The shaft is covered with ivy, giving it a pictur- 
esque and pleasing effect. 

One third of the 200,000,000 pounds of tin 
plate imported yearly into this country, is used 
in making cans for canned food, the bulk of 
which is put up in the state of Maryland. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin .R. Briggs, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to July Puzzles. 
1.—Lychnobite. 
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10.—Countless. 
12.—T-ramble. 
14.—G-rove-l. 
16.—T-able-t. 
18.—F-omen-t. 


11.—T-Erin. 
13.—S-addle. 
15.—C-aver-n. 
17.—S-heat-h. 
19.—Indubitable. 
20.—Comprehensive. 21.—Insurmountable. 
22.—Irrefragable. 23.—Supernatural. 
24.—Conversational. 


41.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In yield to pique, not in wrath; 
In fields unique, not in path; 
In banters beau, not in play; 
In canters slow, not in way; 
In mountain quakes, not in view; 
In fountain breaks, not in two; 
In ruddle smear, not in thigh; 
In huddle here, not in lie. 
In puddle drear, not in sty; 
In cackle o’er, not in crow; 
In tackle oar, not in row. 
You have, if sportsman, often heard 
About this fine, aquatic bird, 
And, doubtless, often made a meal 
From what was better food than teal. 


MAUDE. 
Two Half Squares. 


42.—1 An architectural ornament. 
bling cheese. 


2 Resem- 
3 To support. 4 The cry of a 
certain animal. 5 A tusk (Obs.). 6 A shed. 7 
A pronoun. 8 A letter from Boston. 

43.—1 A mixture of quicksilver with another 
metal. 2 A stout woollen stuff used for cur- 
tains. 3 To ascend. 4 For fear that. 5 To 
agree. 6 Anarticle. 7 A letter from Maude. 


“OLDCASTLE. 
Amputations. 


44.—Behead and curtail a division of a poem, 
and leave a small insect. 
45.—To dress, and leave reluctant. 
46.—A dealer in cloths, and leave a plant. 
47.—A sharp dealer, and leave to possess. 
ADELAIDE. 


Two Squares. 

48.—1 An advocate. 2 Each by itself. 3 
Close-fitting clothes. 4 To make hot again. 5 
A sheet folded in eight leaves. 6 A genus of 
the parrot family. 

49.—1 ‘To love intensely. 2 A book. 3 Egg- 
shaped. 4 To elevate. 5 Finished. 

VENUS. 
50.--Decapitation. 

Behead to strut, and leave an artificial body of 
water, under cover, prepared for skating when 
frozen; again, and leave a pigment. 

ROLLIN G. STONE. 


51.—Alphabetical Arithmetic. 
ICES)LADBK R(DK 


ELR 
DINAH. 


Word Syncopations. 
52.—Take verbal from a kind of dance, or 
figure in a dance, and leave the mineral sub- 
stance in which other substances are embedded. 
53.—Take to lay or floor with stone, or other 
solid substance, from the poppy, and leave a 
small fish, supposed to be the young salmon. 


54.—Take commendation from applause, and 
leave the sunken shaft of a mine. 

55.—Take chief from the science of managing 
ships, and leave a fleet of ships. 

56.—Take to point out without noise or dis- 
turbance from a small bass viol, and leave to 
beat with a stick. 

57.—Take a fermented malt liquor from a Ve- 
netian vessel, and leave an acriform fluid. 

CyrRIL DEANE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete or largest list of correct 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
September 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette, 
and for the next best list a book of poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the May puzzles were received 
from A. Mary Khan, Jack, Ida May, Annie 
Kirkpatrick, Vinnie, Black Hawk, Rollin G. 
Stone, Nicholas, Birdie Browne, D. E. Gerry, 
Birdie Lane, English Boy, Teddy, Good Hugh, 
Ida May, Ned Nason, Eulalie, Minnie Jones, 
Bert Rand, Katie Smith, Lillie Lee, I. O. T., 
Kitty Connor and J. D. L. 

Prize-Winners. 

Nicholas, Chicago, Ill., for the largest list of 
correct answers; Ida May, Portsmouth, N. H., 
for the next best list. 
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4.—Worse-n. 
Woo 
6.—Woo-p. 
8.—Zebu-b. 9.—Worm-y. SEBLR 
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CITY AND COUNTRY LIFE. 
THE IDEAL. 
long,” exclaimed the city girl, 
** To fly vain luxuries! 
To sit upon the sweet green grass 
Beneath the shady trees, 
And breathe the odors delicate 
That brim the balmy breeze ; 
To hear the pretty singing birds, 
And watch the busy bees, 
Attending with a rapt delight 
To Nature’s symphonies; 
To have for dinner every day 
The freshest of green peas, 
And sup upon a bow! of milk, 
Or may be bread and cheese ; 
To scorn conventionality, 
Nor mind my Q’s and P’s; 
To wear—oh, blessed liberty! 
Whatever dress I please, 
And join with simple country folk 
In sweet simplicities ; 
In meditative solitude 
.To find the truest ease— 
I long,” exclaimed the city girl, 
** For such delights as these! ” 


“* Now this,”’ declared the country girl, 


“Is what I wish were mire: 

To wear a gown of satin sheen. 
With lace and jewels fine, 

And on a velvet-cushioned couch 
Luxurious to recline; 

Each day from gold and silver plate 
With company to dine, 

And sip, perhaps, from crystal cups 
The ruby sparkling wine; 

In elegant society 
Conspicuous to shine, 

And see the noblest of the land 
Bow down before my shrine; 

To have my menials with my wish 
All standing in a line, 

And number, kneeling at my feet, 
Devoted lovers nine. 


Ah me!” exclaimed the country girl, 


If such delights were mine!” 


THE REAL. 


“Oh, mercy! ” cried the city girl, 
‘* What endless hours are these! 
I’m just as hot as I can be; 
There’s not a bit of breeze. 
Shoo! Go away, you horrid ant. 
How the mosquitoes tease! 
This place is damp—I'm taking cold, 
I’m sure I felt a.sneeze. 
It’s hot as pepper in the sun, 
And in the shade I freeze! 
I’m just as scared as anything 
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Of those great buzzing bees; 
And then the farmer’s children come— 
A troup of young Feejees. 
Oh, were I in my home again, 
With all its luxuries, 
I’d never, never sigh to taste 
Such rural joys as these! ’” 


“Dear! dear! ’’ bewailed the country girl, 
‘* What miseries are mine! 
In elegant society 
I was not made to shine; 
I can’t sit down because my dress 
Is so absurdly fine ; 
My gloves are small, my shoes are tight, 
My skirts about me twine; 
To make my life unendurable 
My garments all combine; 
I’m tired of seeing servants stare, 
I hate my lovers nine! 
Oh, were I once at home again, 
‘The home for which I pine, 
Among my chickens and my ducks, 
My pigs and geese and kine, 
I'd never, never sigh to call 
Such city pleasures mine! ”’ 
— Harper’s Bazar. 


A FIRST EXPERIENCE. 


Mrs. Filter and both grandmothers and all the 
great aunts have gone, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Verdant are to spend their first night alone with 
their first-born, a lusty youth now five weeks old. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles are nervous and, anxious. 
The baby is serenely indifferent, and wholly 
non-committal as to the programme he has 
mapped out for himself. 

‘““What if anything should happen?” says 
Mrs. Charles, for the nineteenth time, as she 
and Charles lie down for the night, but not ‘in 
peace to sleep.”’ 

“Oh, I guess he’ll be all right,’’ says Charles. 

**You have everything where you can put your 
hand right on it at a moment’s notice ?”’ 

Yes, dear.’’ 

“The catnip in case of colic, you know ?” 

** Yes, dear.” 

** And his food for the night all ready ?”’ 

* Yes; it’s all right.” 

*‘T wonder if there’s alcohol enough in the 
spirit lamp to last all night ?” 

yes; it’s full.” 

‘*Oh, dear, I don’t believe I left his bottle full 
of soda and water, and it must be kept so to 
keep it sweet, mamma said. Do get up and 
see.” 

Charles gets up and finds the bottle all right. 
He lies down wearily. Silence for ten minutes. 
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** Charles, did mamma and the nurse say that 
his milk should be two thirds or three fourths 
water? I’m so afraid I’ve made a mistake. I’ve 
got it written down some place. Do get up and 
see. It’s on a piece of paper in the left-hand 
small drawer of the bureau. I wouldn’t make a 
mistake about his food for the world. It might 
ruin his precious little stomach.”’ 

Charles reports that the milk should be about 
two thirds water until baby is about five or six 
weeks old. 

‘* What if he should have the croup?’’ asked 
Mrs. Charles, with a gasp, at eleven o’clock. 

‘“Babies of his age don’t have croup.” 

** Are you sure ?”’ 

‘*Nurse said so.”’ 

“Oh, I’m so glad. But, oh dear, if he should 
have a spasm!”’ 

“T guess he won’t.’’ 

‘* How can you speak so calmly about it? I 
should go wild if he did.”’ 

At 11.30 Charles begins his first nap. At 11.35 
his wife asks anxiously :— 

*“*O Charles, do you think he’s breathing all 
right?” 

Charles’ ear is held over baby’s red and wrin- 
kled little mouth. 

‘*Why, yes; I feel quite sure.’’ 

‘*Tt seemed to me that he wasn’t, and I was 
so worried. Charles Verdant, I should die if 
anything should happen to this baby. Do you 
think the room is warm enough? Do get up 
and look at the thermometer. Babyhood says 
the temperature should not be less than 50 for a 
young baby.”’ 

“It’s just 54,’ says Charles, as he stands en- 
veloped in a blanket, night-lamp in hand, before 
_ the thermometer. 

“See*what time it is.’’ 

‘Fifteen minutes until twelve.’”’ 

‘He must have his bottle at twelve. We 
might as well get up now so as to give ourselves 
plenty of time to get it ready carefully. Bring 
in the milk. Ido wonder if the milkman does 
bring us milk from one cow. Baby must not 
have mixed milk.” 

At precisely 12 o’clock the inviting-looking 
rubber cap on baby’s bottle is slipped between 
his red gums, and Charles drops down merrily. 

‘* Mercy! Charles Verdant, you almost rolled 
on the baby! I’m so afraid you will roll on him 
some night and kill him! Such things have 
happened. Why doesn’t he take his dinner?” 

He’s asleep, I guess.’’ 

‘*T wonder if he’s well? Do bring the lamp.”’ 

Charles brings the lamp. 

‘““What makes him twitch his mouth and 
wrinkle up his brow like that ?”’ 

‘*Oh, all babies do, I guess.”’ 

‘*T don’t believe it. O Charles, shouldn’t you 
go for mamma ?”’ 

no, dear; he’s all right.”’ 
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“Oh, I’m afraid he isn’t! We'd never forgive 
ourselves if anything happened to him. You’d 
better go for mamma’”’ (who lives three miles 
away). 

“It’s nothing but a little griping in his 
stomach!”’ 

‘*Oh, the poor, poor, little precious darling! 
Does his own little tummick hurt him? Mam- 
ma won’t let it hurt him—the naughty, naughty 
pain! Charles, get up and warm that catnip and 
light the fire in the range, and heat his flannel 
shawl hot, and be ready to go for mamma and 
the doctor at a moment’s notice! I am so 
worried. You had better get Bridget up. We 
may need her help any moment. Bring me the 
powder box and two small and one large safety 
pins. Light the gas. Look at the thermomter 
again. Only 49! Go right down and shake up 
the furnace! Don’t take your eyes off the baby 
for an instant while I dress.”’ 

The gray dawn of the morning finds Mr. and 
Mrs. Verdant and Bridget hovering over the 
kitchen range. They have been hovering there 
most of the night. But one person in that 
anxious household has slept sweetly and peace- 
fully, and that person is—the baby.— Puck. 


The colored people in a small town in Georgia 
had gathered at their church to hold funeral 
services over the remains of a woman who had 
died a couple of days before, and the ceremonies 
were about to begin when the bereaved husband, 
who was a large, corpulent man, beckoned to 
one of the men standing in the vestibule to fol- 
low him in the horse sheds ia the rear of the 
church. When they had arrived there the be- 
reaved husband turned on him with:— 

“See here, Moses, I want an understandin’ 
wid yo’ befo’ dis funeral goes any furder.”’ 

“‘What is it, Julius ?”’ asked the other. 

‘Las’ week, when we buried Henry Carter’s 
wife, yo’ was right at hand. Yo’ crowded yo’self 
up to de front. When de weepen begun yo’ set 
yo’self to work and moaned an’ took on ‘unti) 
Henry hadn’t no show at ’tall. Some of dem 
white folks reckoned yo’ was de bereaved yo’- 
self.”’ 

couldn’t help it, Julius.’ 

“Yo’ couldn’t? Well, now, let me give yo’ a 
pinter. Lucinda was my wife an’ nobody else’s. 
She libed wid me and died wid me, and I’ze got 
to foot all de ’spenses. Now, den, when de 
sadness begins I’ze number one from start to 
finish. I’ze de bereaved, while yo’ is only an 
outsider who feels sad ’cause I’ze left all alone 
in dis cold world. Yo’ has got to keep shet. 
If yo’ goto takin’ on as yo’ did las’ week I’ze 
gwine to forgit my great loss jist long ’nuff to 
turn around an’ give yo’ such a lift under de ear 
dat you’ll reckon yo’s de subject of de funeral. 
Do yo’ hear me, Moses ?”’ 

T does.’’ 
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“Den cum along an’ recamember what I’ze 
bin sayin’. Better take a seat in de back row 
an’ hole yo’self down, fur at de werry fust whoop 
of sorrow I’ze gwine'to light on yo’ wid a fo’ce 
of fo’teen hoss power.’’—New York Sun. 


The young postmaster of an Eastern village 
was hard at work in his office when a gentle rap 
was heard upon the door, and in stepped a blush- 
ing maiden of sixteen, with a money order 
which she desired cashed. She handed it with a 
bashful smile, to the official, who, after closely 
examining it, gave her the money it called for. 
At the same time he asked her if she had read 
whaf was written on the margin of the order. 

“No, I have not,’”’ she replied, ‘‘for I cannot 
make it out. Will you please read it for me?”’ 

The young postmaster read as follows: ‘‘I 
send you $3 and a dozen kisses.”’ 

Glancing at the bashful girl, he said: ‘‘Now, 
I have paid you the money and 1 suppose you 
want the kisses.’’ 

“*Yes,”’ she said, “‘if he sent me any kisses I 
waut them, too.’’ 

Itis hardly necessary to say that the balance 
of the order was promptly paid and in a scien- 
tific manner. 

On reaching home, the delighted maiden 
remarked to her mother :— 

‘Mother, this postoffice system of ours is a 
great thing, developing more and more every 
year, and each new feature seems the best. 
Jimmy sent mea dozen kissesalong with that 
money order, and the postmaster gave me twenty. 
It beats the special delivery system all hollow.’’ 


Old Judge Fernald of Santa Barbara has the 
reputation of being the politest man in California. 
“He never loses an opportunity to doff his hat 
or to offer some slight attention to wayfaring 
men and women. One day, as he was about to 
take the train for San Francisco, he reached the 
rear step of the last carriage just as it was ap- 
proached by a young priest. ‘‘ After the cloth,” 
said the chivalric judge, stepping back with a 
courtly bow. ‘‘ Gray hairs have the preference,”’ 
returned the priest, with a splendid wave of the 
hand. ‘‘The Church always has precedence,”’ 
retorted the judge, taking another backward 
step, hatin hand. ‘*The Church follows in the 
footsteps of the Fathers,’’ replied the priest, 
bowing low and indicating the way to the step. 
The duel of politeness was not half through, 
neither yielding an inch, when the train started, 
leaving both bowing and smiling on the platform. 


Many years ago there lived in a Maine village 
Mr. C., who was the horse doctor of the village 
and country around. He believed that many of 
the old horses impoverished the owner and that 
it was humane that they should be killed ; so in 
the absence of any society for the prevention of 


cruelty, he sometimes acted as such. Mr. B. 
who lived a little out of the village, had an old, 
feeble horse that had become sick, and he called 
on Mr. C. and asked him what to give the beast. 
Said Mr. C.: ‘I had one sick and I gave him a 
pint of kerosene oil.”’ Mr. B. returned home 
and promptly administered the oil. The result 
was that the next morning the horse was dead. 
Mr. B. started at once to find Mr. C. “I 
thought you gave your horse a pint of kerosene 
oil,” said he. “I did,’ said Mr. C. “But,” 
said Mr. B., ‘‘I gave mine a pint of kerosene oil 
and it killed him.’’ *‘So it did mine,”’ the doctor 
replied. 


A German got into a row with a quarrelsome 
man who had been a terror to his neighborhood, 
and left him dead. A young and inexperienced 
lawyer undertook the defence of the German, 
and, just before the case was tried, he found to 
his dismay that the jury was composed of eleven 
combative-looking countrymen of the murdered 
man, the twelfth being a German. A ‘“‘ defence 
fund ” was immediately raised, and the German 
was approached with the promise that, if he 
managed to get the accused off with a simple 
verdict of manslaughter, it would be worth one 
thousand dollars to him. All he had to do was 
to stick to the one word ‘* manslaughter.’’ The 
verdict came in ‘“‘ manslaughter,”’ and the joyful 
attorney for the defence coud not get the one 
thousand dollars into the German’s hands too 
quickly. Shaking hands with him and transfer- 
ring the money, he slapped him on the back, and 
said, ‘‘ You did nobly! You must have had an 
awful time making those Irishmen agree to 
simple manslaughter?” ‘Vell, I should say 
so; dey vas all for acquittal!”’ 


A train in Arizona was boarded by robbers, 
who began immediately to search the luckless 
passengers. One of them happened to be a 
Hebrew commercial traveler from New York, 
who, when his turn came, with fear and_reluc- — 
tance fished out two hundred dollars, afterwards 
rapidly taking four dollars from the pile and 
placing them in his vest pocket. ‘‘ What do you 
mean by that ?’”’ asked one of the robbers, as he 
toyed with his revolver. Hurriedly came the 
answer, ‘‘ Mine frent, you surely vould not re- 
fuse me a two per zent. discount on a strictly 
cash transaction like dis?” He got the dis- 
count. 


At 10 years of age a boy thinks his father 
knows a great deal; at 15 he knows as much as 
his father; at 20 he knows twice as much; at 30 
he is willing to take his advice; at 40 he begins. 
to think his father knows something, after all; 
at 50 he begins to seek his advice; and at 60, 
after his father is dead, he thinks he was the 
smartest man that ever lived. 
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In New York some years ago a summons 


‘commanding ,‘‘ Thatcher Magoin’”’ to present 


himself for service in the jury-box was returned 
to the Commissioner of Jurors with the infor- 
mation that it had been served on the wrong 
party. In such cases, however, no ordinary 
excuse is accepted. ‘‘Magoin,’’ said the 
commissioner, ‘“‘must appear in person and 
show cause why he should not be a juror.’ ‘‘He 
can’t come,’”’ was the reply; ‘‘he’s too busy.’’ 
‘Such an excuse will not help him. He must 
come, or suffer the consequences of fine and 
imprisonment,”’ said the commissioner sternly, 
“Tf he did come, he’d make things hot for you! 
Besides, it’]] take a derrick and truck to bring 
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him here. He turns the scales at five thousand 
pounds.’”” The commissioner expressed an 
opinion that the speaker had been drinking. 
“I’m as sober as you be,”’ said the representative 
of the absent juror. ‘‘ ‘Thatcher Magoin’ isa 
steam-engine located at the foot of Fletcher 
street. Years agoI was employed by a man 
named Thatcher Magoin, and I called my engine 
on Pier 19, East River, after him. When the 
directory-man came to the dock to get the names, 
he saw the name on the engine, and thought it 
was the name of the boss, so he put it down on «’ 
his book.’”?’ ‘‘Mr. Magoin’’ was excused from 

jury duty. 


A MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT EPISODE. 
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